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Editorial 


The Greeks, the pioneers of historical writing, gaveadivine 
status to the discipline of history and as per their mythology Clio 
is the Muse of History. Perhaps, history is the only academic 
discipline that is having a patron goddess. 


History is a record of the human past written in an 
objective manner by using available authentic historical sources. 
In fact, history is adocument of an unending quest of the mankind 
to lead acomfortable and happy life by innovations and inventions 
and by making necessary adjustments and compromises with the 
nature. The disciplineis ever expanding and every day expanding. 
Initially started as a narration of events of war between two 
nations, History in its long journey of more than 2500 years 
accommodated in its scope all the activities of human beings. 


Due to the apathy and lack of foresight of some of the 
political leaders and administrators, the discipline of history was 
Classified as ‘non-utility’ subject in the recent past. Pathetically, 
History subject is being neglected in both the Telugu speaking 
states. The Department of History and Archaeology of Andhra 
University, the oldest university of Andhra Pradesh, was closed 
recently. If the rumours are believed, many History departments 
at the collegelevel are going to be closed soon. Alarming conditions 
are prevailing in Telangana too. History as a subject is not being 
introduced in the newly establishing colleges and universities. The 
History enthusiasts are clamouring and organizing for the 
protection of the subject. This journal is strongly supporting the 
efforts of the organization and lends its whole hearted support 
for the noble cause. 


In reality, a proper understanding of the History subject 
helps to provide useful lessons and solutions to the problems faced 
in the contemporary world in a proper and rationalistic manner. 
Further, the repetition of blunders of the past can be avoided and 
the virtues and values of the yore be upheld by proper study of 
history. Hence, the editorial board strongly believes that the history 
and heritage of our great nation should be made as a compulsory 
subject in all disciplines of knowledge may it be humanities, 
sciences, engineering and technology to inculcate self-pride and 
patriotism among the younger generation rather than the corrective 
measures undertaken in recent years. 


The Department of History was started in the Kakatiya 
University, Warangal in 1984 offering Masters and Research 
degrees in History. Warangal is a historic city rose into prominence 
during the Kakatiya rulers as their capital city. The exquisite 
monuments of the Kakatiya times scattered in the twin cities of 


Warangal and Hanumakonda and their surroundings attracting 
tourists from far and wide. Keeping in view of thetourism potential 
of the region and to promote professional expertise for tourism 
industry, the department took the initiative to start a two year 
Post-Graduate degree namely Master of Tourism Management in 
1999-2000 and research activity was also undertaken in Tourism 
at a later date. Then on wards, the Department of History was 
rechristened as Department of History and Tourism Management. 


The studious and hard working faculty with singular 
devotion for learning and research brought reputation and laurels 
to the Department of history and Tourism Management. The 
Department was well known for organising seminars and 
conferences at national and regional levels and hosted the Indian 
History, the South Indian History, the Andhra Pradesh History 
and the Telangana History Congresses more than once. Keeping 
this contribution in view, the Department ventured to start a 
research journal to share the historical knowledge and findings 
with the academic fraternity. The long cherished dream was 
fulfilled with the bringing up of Kakatiya Journal of Historical 
Studies (KJHS) in 2006. 


The editorial board is constantly striving hard to 
standardise the quality of the KJ HS. TheJournal obtained the much 
coveted International Standard Serial Number (ISSN ) in 2010. The 
KJHS was initially published with the financial support of UGC 
Unit of Kakatiya University, but later the Indian Council of 
Historical Research (ICHR) extended its support through a 
financial grant for the publication. The KJHS was included in the 
‘B’ group of the UGC- Care List much to the delight of the 
publishers. To further standardise the articles published in the 
Journal, we started reviewing the papers by experts. Hence, we 
are proud to announce that KJHS is a peer-reviewed journal. To 
check the plagiarism content, we are using anti plagiarism 
software and publishing those articles whose similarities are less 
than 10% from 2018 issue onwards. From the issue of 2020 the 
Journal is containing two sections, one for History and the other 
for Tourism Management. 


The present Volume XVI, 2021 is containing twenty two 
articles- twenty one History and one Tourism Management - 
authored by academicians and researchers belonging to Kashmir, 
New Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Telangana, Tamilnadu 
and Puducherry. Thesearticles are shedding light on various facets 
relating to history and tourism. 


TheHistory section of the present volume consists of twenty 
one well researched articles. Yagati Chinna Rao in his article made 
a Historiographical survey of the Dalit studies from its inception 


li 


to the present and opines that the history of Dalits is yet to become 
a part of Indian historiography barring a few studies. However, 
the professional historical bodies at the regional and national levels 
slowly started giving due importance and recognition to the Dalit 
history in recent years. In her article on temple dancers of early 
medieval North India, Monika Saxena argues that the D evadasis 
had a unique status, religious sanctity and financial independence 
upto twelfth century but their position slowly declined after 13" 
century. Monica informs that the D evadasi tradition kept alive the 
tradition of Indian classical dance for centuries and their enduring 
legacy continued in Indian performing arts especially the classical 
dance traditions of India. Nidhin Donald in his article informs 
that the Syrian Christian families with common ancestral claims 
started coming together as associations and reproduced a variety 
of collectivedisplays likefamily histories, documentaries, emblems 
and websites etc. for forging acommon and stable history. Donald 
explains with examples as to how history is mobilized, framed 
and accomplished by those efforts. Mohmad Ashraf Khaja and 
Ibrahiem Khaja in their article analyses the nineteenth century 
autobiographical work of Tyndale Biscoe who stayed in Kashmir 
for half a century. The authors opine that Biscoe’s account had an 
Occidental fervour ‘wanting in sincerity’ for his disparaging on 
the Kashmiri people while praising the beauty of Kashmir. The 
authors opine that his work, with imperialistic predispositions, 
assassinated the character of the Kashmiris to a considerable extant. 
B. Rama Chandra Reddy in his paper explains the probable origin 
and utility value of traditional sports and games and explores the 
reasons for their disappearance. Reddy stressed the need to revive 
the traditional sports and games. In their paper, Rajshree Dhali 
and Bhupinder Chaudhry describe the linkage between the cult 
of Karni Devi and Bikaner State of Rajasthan and as to how both 
complimented each other. They opine that the patronage extended 
to Karni Devi by the Rathor rulers helped to increaseits popularity 
whereas the cult in turn provided a much required legitimacy to 
the newly founded Bikaner state. S. Babu describes the Commune 
system, a unique system of local self government introduced by 
the French colonial government in the areas under their control, 
in the Karaikal region of the Union Territory of Puducherry. Babu 
opines that the Commune system of governance reflects the features 
of French model and because of its usefulness the system continues 
to exist even in the post colonial period in Puducherry. Jaswandi 
Wamburkar in her paper explains the feminist thought of Dada 
Dharmadhikari along with his proposed strategies to deal with 
various problems which were radically different from those of the 
radical feminists of the West. Theauthor opines that his approaches 
seem to be more fundamental and practical as compared to the 
strategies of radical feminists. Shaik M ahaboob Basha in his paper 
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explains that Vivekavathi, a Telugu journal published by Christian 
Literature Society, Madras, played an important rolein the Hindu 
social reform and concluded that the journal combined social 
reform and women’s development with imperialism and 
colonialism. Mohammad Rais Khan in his article narrates the 
history of Thugs and Thuggee along with the academic debate on 
the British colonial representations of Thuggee. Khan also describes 
the depiction of Thugs on the celluloid of Hollywood and 
Bollywood invoking the debate again. 


K. Ashok in his article on the Mughal maritime history 
informs that Akbar organized the fleets after understanding their 
strategic importance. Ashok opines that Mughal engagement with 
the seas was evolutionary in nature and the Mughal maritime 
arrangement was strategic but not systematic. The paper of 
Sriperumbudur Srinath and Guduru Yugandhar ponders upon 
the origins of public road transport, operations, technology and 
innovations in the Hyderabad princely state They conclude that 
Hyderabad state was a pioneer in providing well-knit and stable 
transportation system in the country and became a role mode! to 
other native states. Raju Vemula and K.Vijaya Babu in their paper 
presented certain incidents that took place in Kantathmakur 
Village of Warangal district in 1940’s in which some villagers 
organized and murdered a feudal lord due to his endless 
exploitation and extortion. P. Sadanandam presents a brief 
ethnography of Viramusti community, a dependent caste of the 
Vaisyas, in his paper. In fact, the Viramustis preserve the rich 
heritage and the family histories of members of their patron caste. 
Jitendra Suna in his paper tries to ponder on the subject of political 
reservation for the Dalits from A mbedkar to Kansiram. The author 
opines that Ambedkar fought to bring separate electorate and 
settlement for Dalits whereas Kansi Ram radicalised and united 
the Dalit, Adivasi, OBCs and M uslim communities to achieve social 
justice and annihilation of caste. Uma Shanker Pandey in his article 
describes the diplomatic efforts of Chevalier, the French Governor 
of Chandernagore to form a grand alliance with the Mughals, the 
Marathas and a number of powerful rulers of North India and 
the foiled Thatta project to counter the rapidly growing British 
power in 1770's. Firdous Hameed Parey in his paper explains the 
autocratic Dogra rule in Kashmir and the efforts of the Punjab/ 
Lahore Press in bringing political awakening among the Kashmiris 
in the early decades of the twentieth century. G. Anjaiah presents 
apanoramic view of performing arts, sports and games in M edieval 
Andhradesa culling information from the Telugu literary sources. 
The author opines that those were performed and played by the 
people to keep the body and mind fit and also to make the life 
more delightful. B. Hathiram intricately describes various 
traditional ceremonies relating to birth among the Lambadas of 


Telangana region basing on his field work. He also informs that 
due to modernization the Lambadas slowly abandoning their age 
old customs and imitating the practices of other communities. 
Saidulu Bandari describes the temples, inscriptions and hero stones 
in his micro study on Akaram village located on the banks of M usi 
river in the Nalgonda district of the Tdangana state. Anuganti 
Suresh in his article supports the New Education Policy 2022 and 
compares it with ancient educational system of India. The lone 
article under Tourism Management section authored by Reena 
Esther Rani explains the hardships faced by Tourism industry 
during the pandemic of Covid- 19 and informs the recent changes 
that are taking place in the industry during revamping stage in 
the post Covid period. 


| express my special thanks to Prof. Yagati Chinna Rao, 
New Dei; Dr. Varsha Shirgaonkar, Mumbai and Dr. B. Rama 
Chandra Reddy, Puducherry, the external members of the Editorial 
Board for their constant support. Similarly, | thank Prof. K. Vijaya 
Babu and Dr. P. Sadanandam, theinternal members of the Editorial 
Board for lending their help in bringing out the volume. | 
profoundly thank the reviewers for sparing their valuable time to 
review the articles and offering their valuable suggestions and 
comments for the betterment of the papers published in the present 
volume. | would like to thank all the faculty members of the 
Department of History and Tourism Management and the 
authorities of Kakatiya University, Warangal for appointing me 
as the Editor of Kakatiya Journal of Historical Studies. In fact, the 
Journal owes its existence to the continued support and 
encouragement of our University authorities. 


| thank U.G.C Unit, Kakatiya University, Warangal, 
Telangana for providing financial support for the publication of 
Kakatiya Journal of Historical Studies. Thanks are also due to the 
Sai Tirumala Art Printers, Hyderabad for neatly printing the 
Journal. | profusely thank Mr. Kollipaka Srinivas for according 
permission to use his Hero stone photographs from Nermetta and 
Akunuru for the back cover of the journal. Last but not the least, 
| thank all the contributors for evincing interest in publishing their 
research papers in KJHS and painstakingly revised their papers in 
the wake of the suggestions and comments of the reviewers. 


May, 2021 Prof. Thallapally M anohar 
Editor 
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Section - A: History 
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Emergence of Dalit Studies in India: 
Some Historiographical Notes 


Yagati Chinna Rao 


This paper deals with the newer specialization called ‘Dalit 
Studies’ that emerging slowly and gaining momentum in the 
historical research of the recent past. This paper covers the list of 
works that dwells into dalit pasts and how the ‘dalit movement’ 
gained attention of the social scientists in general and historians 
in particular. The present paper outlines three important aspects 
of Dalit historiography. In the first part it critically discusses the 
historians’ general approach in writing Dalit histories. In the 
second, it briefly describes the work of those historians’ who 
enlarged the scope of Dalit history and displayed the critique of 
mainstream histories. And lastly, it discusses the importance of 
other social scientists in general and political scientists and 
sociologists in particular who worked on Dalits of the colonial 
period, significantly complicating the historical discourse, 
nevertheless, enriching inter-disciplinary approach in this specific 
case. 


During the 1980s, a spate of historical writings appeared 
making an ardent appeal to historians towards ‘history from 
below’! and ‘social history’,? the disquiet over the persisting elitism 
in overarching historical narratives of colonial state and 
nationalism. With the impetus coming from the British Marxist 
school of ‘History from below’ attention was directed towards 
focusing on ordinary people; theoppressed people without history- 
to ‘humanize history’ and to critically reconceptualise the 
superficial application of Marxian as well as the nationalist 
frameworks. It was evident that the oppressed, especially the Dalits 
constituted a thorny, a ‘deviant’ category amenable to neither 
historiographical models. While a perfunctory reference is made 
in eventual historiography in relation to social reform or anti- 
colonial politics - the Dalits rarely made appearance as historical 
subjects or agents. However, some of the rare and best works have 
come in from ancient period and paradoxically haven’t been able 
to rectify the many essentialist and flawed historical understanding 
of Dalits in historiography of modern or colonial Dalit histories.? 


Importantly, the critical recognition in historical analysis 
that there was no singular, response to colonialism to anti-colonial 
movement has gained wider currency in historiography and is a 
productive moment for reconstructions of histories of the 
marginalized. The various contradictions, alignments and tensions 
from diverse loci yet continuous to have deeper resonance with 
the historical imaginations, trajectories and visions in post colonial 
conditions. The intellectual commitment to exploring subaltern 
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non-elitist history, even before it could explore concrete histories, 
the turn it took to discourse analysis, meant an abandoning of 
earlier preoccupations. Dalits could not be effectively ‘mobilized’ 
as historical subjects of subaltern history. Even as recently as (Delhi 
University Indian History Congress Panel in 2010) the question as 
to whether there existed a body of historiography that can be 
distinctively conceived as Dalit historiography was raised.* 


The role of regional histories is immense - in being alert to 
the grand narratives of the kind that tend to undervalue the 
regional in privileging the imagined national or the ‘classical’ 
culture/ tradition. Histories in these contexts have the potential to 
broaden the horizons and pluralize the historiographical space in 
ways that allow for a historical consciousness that is alert to the 
postulations of a particular as the universal, the mechanical 
application of dominant framework that erase local distinctiveness 
and formations and the constant endeavor to excavate newer 
sources, to widen the scope of history. In this sense, the task of 
regional history and the ‘history from below’ interestingly converge 
to not only elicit the differences, the conjunctions and distinct 
trajectories but also in the sense they inhabit an epistemically 
privileged position by virtue of this locus to perceive and reflect 
on the dominant historiographical approaches and the ideological 
underpinning of these frameworks. That the category of regional 
history, especially in restoring the epistemic value of the vernacular 
languages can be remarkably productive and can engender an in- 
depth critical and creative approach as well as synergy is 
remarkably exemplified by Sabyasachi Bhattacharya edited 
magnum opus on Bengal History.° It is thorough investment in 
regional histories in an inclusionary mode that can reveal the true 
spirit of the people and a nation. 


It is in this spirit that this paper shall express that there 
exist some of the deeper concerns that continue to challenge us. 
Mainstream historians’ apathy towards the Dalit question 
indicates a failure of the historian’s craft and the severe biases 
within the larger evolution of the archive, the interpretative 
framework and perhaps the ethical incredulity. It has failed 
spectacularly to recover anything with a semblance of historicity 
with regard to Dalit pasts. Generally, this task has been left to 
anthropologists and sociologists who have certainly done some 
valuable work in the area. Nevertheless, the historical point of 
view is often incomplete and incoherent. The treatment Dalit 
history has received as a subject, and the way the discipline is 
framed makes it not only important but also a historical necessity 
to overcome the constraints and constant biases that have almost 
gained the status of historical truisms. 
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While delivering Foundation Day Lecture, at Assam 
Central University, Silchar, Prof. K.N. Panikkar in 2010, entitled 
‘Was Indian nationalism inclusive?’ mentioned that One of the 
weaknesses of the national movement was that it did not have an 
effective programme to ensure the inclusion of the depressed and 
socially excluded classes into the nation. Whatever was attempted 
in this fied was very superficial in as much as it did not frontally 
contest the power of the ‘upper’ castes and classes, the legacy of 
which continues even today. That anti-colonial elitist, bourgeoisie 
and socially conservative ideology of Indian nationalism was not 
sufficiently inclusiveis possibly oneof thereasons why asubstantial 
section of the population is still not a part of the nation. 


Inclusiveness, therefore, is a necessary strategy of 
nationalism, even with contradictory interests finding a place in 
it. The attempts to resolve the secondary contradiction within the 
umbrella of nationalism do not overlook the primary contradiction 
with colonialism. In this sense, the aim of nationalism was not 
limited to the attainment of freedom but, as Gandhi envisaged, 
had to lead to the creation of a qualitatively different sodety, devoid 
of caste and religious antagonism. To a deputation of students in 
1934, Gandhi said: “The two things — the social reordering and 
the fight for political swaraj — must go hand in hand. There can 
be no question of precedence or division into watertight 
compartments here”.’ Nationalism was thus, conceived as a 
combination of political freedom and social emancipation. 


What nationalism sought to achieve was togetherness. The 
very first session of the Indian N ational Congress recognized it by 
identifying its purpose as providing a platform for peopleto come 
together. What brought people together were political struggles 
and public agitations? The various streams within the movement 
with different strategies and modes of struggles were efforts to 
ensure their rightful inclusion in the nation. People, however, 
consisted of diverse groups, castes, classes and religions with widely 
differing interests. What was conceived as nationalism, therefore, 
was bringing the people together, regardless of the differentiations. 
Although the anti-colonial sentiment ironed out some of these 
differences and interests, they were so diverse and sharp that the 
national movement, functioning within a elitist liberal framework, 
was not able to find an effective solution. Therefore, India emerged 
not only impoverished dueto colonial exploitation but also socially 
divided. 


Babasaheb Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, in his undelivered address 
of 1936, Annihilation of Caste, while speaking on ‘Why social reform 
is necessary for political reform’ he said that:® 
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The path of social reform, like the path to heaven (at any rate, 
in India), is strewn with many difficulties. Social reform in 
India has few friends and many critics. The critics fall into two 
distinct classes. One class consists of political reformers, and 
the other of the Socialists. 


This indifference, this thinning of its ranks, was soon followed 
by active hostility from the politicians. Under the leadership of 
thelate M r. Tilak, the courtesy with which the Congress allowed 
the Social Conference the use of its pandal was withdrawn, and 
the spirit of enmity went to such a pitch that when the Social 
Conference desired to erect its own pandal, a threat to burn the 
pandal was held out by its opponents. Thus, in the course of 
time the party in favour of political reform won, and the Social 
Conference vanished and was forgotten. 


The speech delivered by Mr. W. C. Bonnerji in 1892 at 
Allahabad, as President of the eighth session of the Congress, 
sounds like a funeral oration on the death of the Social 
Conference, and is so typical of the Congress attitude that | 
venture to quote from it the following extract. Mr. Bonnerji 
Said: 


“| for one have no patience with those who say we shall not be 
fit for political reform until we reform our social system. | fail 
to see any connection between the two. . .Are we not fit (for 
political reform) because our widows remain unmarried and 
our girls are given in marriage earlier than in other countries? 
because our wives and daughters do not drive about with us 
visiting our friends? because we do not send our daughters to 
Oxford and Cambridge?” (Cheers [from the audience]) 


| havestated the case for political reform as put by Mr. Bonnerji. 
There were many who were happy that the victory went to the 
Congress. But those who believe in the importance of social 
reform may ask, is an argument such as that of Mr. Bonneji 
final? Does it prove that the victory went to those who were in 
the right? Does it prove conclusively that social reform has no 
bearing on political reform? It will help us to understand the 
matter if | state the other side of the case. 


As Ambedkar Asked, “Are you fit for political power even 
though you do not allow a large class of your own countrymen 
like the untouchables to use public school? .... the use of public 
wells? ... the use of public streets? ... to eat any food, they like?” 


These questions, raised by Dr Ambedkar 
roughly a century ago, still hold true, foregrounding the crucial 
interconnections between social values and institutions and 
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political power, freedom and as a critique of the form and nature 
of anti-colonial politics unveiling the contradictions and many 
dimensions from the vantage point of the oppression. 


“Tell it like it was” runs a common American phrase, 
echoing, no doubt, consciously or unconsciously, Leopold von 
Ranke’s famous injunction to write history as it really was.° 
Evidently, this is neither as simple nor as easy as it sounds; 
particularly in case of India’s ‘untouchable’ past. The actual past, 
its recovery, or quest to approximation to that actual history are 
complex and difficult questions. Though it needs to be noted that 
recent advances in retrieving histories of untouchables has gained 
recognizable significance. 


History in post-colonial societies assumes a crucial role in 
not only retrieval of the past but also in constructing identities. 
Historical enterprisein India encapsulates this crisis in theselective 
appropriation of the past. The Dalits (also known as Outcastes, 
Harijans, Depressed Classes, Untouchables and Scheduled Castes 
and so on) constitute the excluded community (by not including) 
and references to discrimination abound in historical narratives.?° 
Yet the current historiographical trends as regards the outcastes’ 
pasts are ambiguous and elusive in nature. The earlier dominant 
and conventional histories, both from within the liberal and the 
Marxist frameworks in a sense converged in casting several 
discursive trends are perceptible in historical narratives that range 
from negative representations to positive reconstructions of their 
identities and histories. Often the acts of these outcastes are dubbed 
as ‘parochial’ elements, ‘pro-colonial’ or even ‘anti-national’ nature 
and concern for them was “mundane”. For instance, censorious 
references to them appear in ‘nationalist’ historiography, a meta- 
narrative of struggle for freedom. This narrative does not recognize 
non-elite and non-Brahmin contribution towards national 
movement. Similarly, Cambridge historiography, though it contests 
the ideological basis of the nationalist narrative, does not initiatea 
dialogue with the social periphery and projects the ‘lower’ castes 
as mere passive followers of elite leaders. Marxist historians, too 
working within the rigid class perspective, show reluctance to 
address issues related to caste. And finally, the Subaltern school 
of thought that emerged in 1980s despite postulating an alternative 
framework suffer from the same limitation and they too fail to 
raise fundamental issues related to outcaste historical experiences. 
Historical enterprisein India encapsulates this crisis in theselective 
appropriation of past. The outcastes are one such people neglected 
in history. Theinvisibility of outcastes illustrates the crisis in Indian 
historiography. 
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Given the experience of professional historians’ apathy 
towards the treatment of Dalit history as a subject, reflecting on 
the way the discipline is framed it is not only important but also a 
historical necessity to overcomethelurking constraints and contest 
biases that havealmost gained the status of historical truisms. Dalits 
have been engaged in construction of their own history by 
critiquing the Brahminical traditions. The recent initiatives to 
reconstruct Dalit history generally draw from traditional historical 
sources like archival material, reports of census, Commissions and 
Committees and gazetteers. Biographical and autobiographical 
writings of Dalit organic intellectuals do exist as also literature in 
the form of poems, novels, dramas, contemporary press reports 
and caste-association activities, though in the vernacular. 


Works on historical aspects of lesser known, though 
vibrant, regions like Punjab, Andhra and Tamil Nadu were not 
very well known. Ambedkar’s birth centenary year (1991) event 
marked a significant shift, engendering a renewed interest in Dalit 
studies witnessed numerous seminars, collection of works and the 
proliferation of research papers and articles. The following decade 
(since the centenary year), literature on various aspects, hitherto 
neglected and unexplored issues gained attention resulting in 
voluminous output as much as that of all the previous year’s put 
together. 


Generally, the study of Dalits has been often been left to 
anthropologists and sociologists. They have done valuable studies, 
but the historical point of view is often incomplete and incoherent. 
Dalit history has not yet become a part of Indian historiography, 
even though the study is of immense importance with regard to 
its inherent radical democratic identity and its inter-relation with 
the contemporary movements. Available studies on Dalit history 
in India to a great extent suffer from lack of historical and written 
documentation, providing scope for ambiguity. This is indicative 
of mainstream historical approaches apathy to the Dalit 
consciousness and maneourings in different parts of the country 
during the colonial period. Many works dealing with the 
stratification of Indian society, do give a chapter or a section on 
Dalits of a particular region or of a country as a wholeas historical 
antecedent. The saga of the outcaste from the Pariah, an 
“untouchable” whose very shadow was considered polluting, to 
the present day defiant Dalit, has been long, troubled, and painful. 
For the different communities, juridical encapsulated within the 
official category of Scheduled Castes, receiving recognition as equal 
citizens of a democratic republic is a project still waiting to be 
actualized. 
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Owing to their extremely dehumanized and degraded 
position in Indian society, Dalits in colonial India invited interest 
of missionaries and anthropologists. Most of the information on 
the issue emerged as the outcome of missionaries’ travel records 
and personal accounts," official papers, district Gazetteers, 
ethnographic notes, census reports and other such sources. Some 
of such writings include Risley,” Crooke,® Enthoven,” Sherring,» 
Thurston,’* Rose,” Russell,?® Nesfield,?? and lyer, 7° etc. During 
the same period some other western as well as Indian scholars 
also worked extensively on history of castein India.74 These studies 
contributed in furnishing very rich descriptive accounts of the 
ethnic background, occupation pattern, and customary habits and 
practices of almost all important communities belonging to different 
regions of India of the late nineteenth and early part of the 
twentieth century. Perhaps what is interesting is that, most 
authorities on caste in colonial India were at some level or the 
other related to census operations and this resulted in a detailed 
caste and tribe wise denotation of the population of India in 
the1931 census, with a considerable variation in their detailed 
tabulation and form. 


Though “enthusiasm for history”?? emerged in India 
sometime in the mid-nineteenth century, and “historical research” 
as a discipline came in the early twentieth century, it remained 
completely silent on the issue of Dalits. This was despite Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar’s exploration of thecastesystem at Columbia University 
in 1916, where he presented a paper entitled ‘Castes in India: Their 
Mechanism, Genesis and Development’. Ambedkar advanced a 
theory of caste, refuting the racial explanations of caste system 
presented by the ethnographers and the western scholars. 


Perhaps the earliest exhaustive and systematic 
ethnographic work on any Dalit caste was by Emma 
Rauschenbusch Clough,” While Sewing Sandals: Tales of a Telugu 
Pariah Tribe as early as in 1899 consists of a thick description of 
life of a ‘Pariah tribe’ Known as the M adigas, who were the leather 
workers in Telugu speaking regions of southern India.7° Again 
after a gap of two and half decades, G.W. Briggs in 1920s, another 
non-historian and non-Indian in origin published another 
monograph entitled The Chamars.”” This has been a full-length 
monograph on social, cultural, economic and religious life of the 
Chamas of united provinces. Another work that followed Briggs 
was by William S. Hunt’s work that dealt with Travancore region 
of south India.7* One certainly cannot trace any other study on 
Dalits during the colonial period. Post colonial India witnessed its 
first anthropological work on Nimar Balahis in the Central 
Provinces in 1951,7? by Stephen Fuchs.” By studying the social 
structure and culture of ‘untouchables’, Fuchs tried to fill thelacuna 
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of anthropological literature on the marginalized sections of Indian 
society. 


However, there continued to beasilenceas studies on these 
marginalized sections remained invisible for another two decades. 
In the 1970s caste again attracted the attention of scholars, but in 
adifferent paradigm altogether. It started to be regarded as studies 
on social structure as a part of ‘problem-oriented’ studies, for 
instance works of Issacs,?? Desai3* and Lakshmanna.* Harold 
Issacs based his work on interviews with fifty educated Dalits from 
different professional backgrounds, and Desai on his fieldwork in 
69 Gujarati villages have separately located many areas where 
Dalits were seriously discriminated against, including the 
minimum human right as basic as drawing water. Whilethe former 
concluded that at the root of many social disabilities laid the 
problem of acute poverty among Dalits, the latter highlighted as 
many as nine different forms of discrimination, which the Dalits 
of his sample area suffered from. Similarly, Lakshmanna 
commendably analyzed the extent of discrimination in a sample 
of twenty Andhra villages, ranging from the issue of drawing 
drinking water from the wells to interaction among womenfolk. 


Among those who have visualized the problem of Dalits in 
the perspective of social change, some attempted their works in 
rural areas while others based their studies within urban space. 
While some of them located Dalit mobility upward in the 
traditionally established social hierarchy due to their own 
initiatives and under the impact of many modern forces, 
constitutional, legal, and political, others have seen them in the 
light of ongoing urbanization and industrialization. M ost of them 
have visualized social mobility in the context of changes in the 
occupational pattern, customary practices, behaviour and levels 
of aspiration among Dalit society. However, Srinivas noted that 
the Sankritization process is never applicable to Dalits in the sense 
that they can never rise as a group.” 


This led to several other significant contributions on the 
issue such as Epstien,® Beteille,° Alexander,” and Lynch.® All 
these studies focused on social change among Dalits. The most 
influential work of this period was done by Eleanor Zelliot.° Zdliot 
not only depicted the process of Dalit utilization of emerging 
political changes in Maharashtra, but perhaps she was the first 
trained historian to construct a critical and broader historical 
framework to explore Dalit history in the modern times.” 


It was then followed by an edited volume by Michael 
Mahar.*? Though the title suggests that it deals with 
“contemporary” issues, the authors have assessed change since 
the 1920s and 1930s. This was further followed by Saberwal,*2 
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Patwardhan,* Sengupta,“ D’souza*® and many others who 
examined the positive impact of urbanization and modernization 
on the Dalits in their individual studies. Locating change in a 
specific context Oommen” perceives that they have so far served 
anegative purpose of creating ‘caste consciousness’, Ramaswamy*” 
argues that Dalit politics resulted in the establishment of a separate 
identity as helpless, dependent and destitute community rather 
than integrating them into the rest of the society. Agrawal and 
Ashraf*® have similar opinions in their study of Haryana, and note 
that the overall impact of the public measures is too mild to make 
any purposeful assessment. While analyzing the socio-economic 
and cultural life of Dalits in the face of developmental measures, 
Singh’ realizes that most of the programmes fail to attain absolute 
success mainly due to the relative failure of their implementation. 


These studies show that barring Zelliot, all the available 
research on Dalits remained within the domain of academic 
sociologists and none of these studies mentioned above, were 
concerned with the Dalit movement. Dalits were often categorized 
either as marginal people without a history of their own, or as 
objects, rather than subjects of the history. The Dalit movement 
has not fared much better in the histories of modern Indiaby Indian 
historians, who generally relegate Dalits to chapters on social 
reform and portray them as passive victims, recipients and 
beneficiaries rather than active participants in political and cultural 
struggles.*° This brief survey would seem to strongly suggest that 
there was no decisive stream of politics as Dalit movement, 
particularly during the colonial period. 


Thompson and Garrett*! did refer to the Dalit movement 
at several points but is severely limited. Percival Spear, in his 
revision of the modern section,” touches upon the issue only in 
reference to Gandhi. Amongst the British historians of modern 
India, only O’Malley devoted a section on the Dalit movement 
and portrayed it as “movement for the upliftment of the 
untouchables” and as initiated and sustained by others. A later 
addition to the literature on modern Indian history by a western 
scholar is by Judith Brown, who did monitor the condition of Dalits 
at several points to their history, but made no reference to any 
organized efforts or Dalits initiatives to improve their own lot.* 


TheIndian historians by and large did not critically engage 
with role of the Dalits either in anti-colonial struggles or in their 
own upliftment. The only paragraph that Mazumdar devotes 
to Dalits regards them as objects of philanthropic and social work 
conducted by others. In his later work* Mazumdar referred to 
Ambedkar and Dalits as mere political bargainers of the 1930s 
and 40s struggles which ultimately led to independence. However, 
his long depiction of Dalits, portrayed social reformers, Congress 
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and Gandhi as the prime movers, and casts Ambedkar in the role 
of perceptive critic.*” R.R. Sethi refers to Dalits only in connection 
with the communal Award of 1932 and as objects of ‘uplift’ work.*® 
Bipan Chandra confined his treatment of Dalits to a three page 
section on ‘the struggle against caste’ in his textbook with a mere 
activist role.°? However, his later works lost that minimal focus 
too.© Two important names to mention in the later days are Sumit 
Sarkar® and K.N. Panikkar.” Sumit Sarkar included briefly a 
section on Mahar movement and K. N. Panikkar presented an 
account of the freedom struggle with a grass-roots perspective. 


Virtually, for all the above-mentioned historians, Dalits 
were not significant and even if they were referred to, they were 
not seen as acting on their own but in the shadow of socially 
concerned members of the dominant castes. Dalit maneuvering 
and consciousness was perceived as mundane or at most parochial 
and negative. Such interpretations indicate a failure of these 
scholars to get into the intricacies of Dalit perspective. This kind 
of historicization of Dalits is elitist and often patronizing. 
Metaphorically speaking, for nationalist historians and Caste- 
Hindu sociologists’ village was a representation of the ‘upper’ caste 
domain while the Marxist historians recognized the existence of 
Dalit huts and yet their history was reduced to class history. 


The first monograph on the Dalit movement appeared in 
the 1980s, i.e, Mark Juergensmeyar’s work on Ad-Dharma 
Movement.® He traces the history of the Ad-Dharma movement 
from its origins in the 1920s to its demise in 1940s and its revival 
in 1970s. However, his major concern is not with the history of 
one particular movement but with the role of religion in the ‘lower 
caste’ struggles for social change. Following Juergensmeyar, studies 
by S.K. Gupta,“ A.C. Pradhan® and Trilok Nath, sequentially 
in the mid 80s provided a comprehensive view of the Dalit 
movements in India. 


The major landmark in the history of Dalit studies came 
on the eve of the Birth Centenary year of Babasaheb Ambedkar 
(1991). This was followed by a plethora of publications, adding to 
the growing literature on Ambedkar on the one hand and surge 
of academic interest in Dalit politics and Dalit movement on the 
other. Though the number of monographs written on the Dalit 
movement in the1990s was small in quantitative terms, discursive 
frame and orientation signified a shift in Dalit studies. The decade 
of 1990s saw several micro-level studies on various aspects of Dalit 
lives, often related to the post colonial era of Dalits in general or 
centered around Ambedkar in particular. 
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Nevertheless, by the 1990s, it had become apparent that 
there are major differences in the approach to study this subject 
which had implications for the understanding of the Dalit 
movement. The class perspective of the M arxists which had termed 
the Dalit movement as “divisive” and ‘dangerously pro-British’ 
was challenged from within. Bharat Patankar and Gail Omvedt®’ 
forcefully noted that communists [as well as Marxists] have to 
think seriously about the theoretical basis for an immediate 
practical solution to the problem of caste oppression. They 
suggested that a concrete alternative has, therefore, to be put 
forward. This was due to the belief that the “main contradiction” 
was that of the oppressed Indian nationality and imperialism.® 


Offering a critical and socio-historical interpretation Gail 
Omvedt located the Dalit movement in the frame work of 
Immanuel Wallerstein, as “anti systemic”, which in the language 
of functionalist sociological theory indicates a “value oriented 
movement” as opposed to “norm oriented movements”. As a 
result there emerged a “Liberal” trend among a group of scholars, 
who believed that it was the ancient Hindu reactionary traditions 
and the deep-rooted prejudice against Dalit by the casteHindu 
that had led to the protest from the Dalits. This trend viewed Dalit 
protest as a necessary outcome of an obscurantist Hindu 
tradition.” Analyzing the broader changes in the Dalit studies,”+ 
Ghanshyam Shah classified the Dalit movements into two 
significant trends, viz., (a) reformative and (b) alternative 
movements. ”2 


Another trend that developed in the decade of the1980s 
became popularly identified as the “subaltern” school.’ This school 
dismissed the previous historical writings as “elite” historiography, 
and attempted to create newer ways of re-writing the South Asian 
history. Two major themes that have emerged in the writings of 
the scholars writing under the subaltern banner are (a) peasant 
resistance and peasant consciousness in colonial India and (b) the 
relationship between the peasantry and the national movement. 
The term “subaltern” categorizes under its fold “the lesser rural 
gentry, impoverished landlords, rich peasants, and upper-middle 
peasants” .’”* However, the school by offering a new mode of 
understanding history had very little to offer to the socially 
oppressed, economically exploited, politically marginalised, land 
less agricultural labourers and Dalits. Significantly, these categories 
were left outside the ambit of the subaltern construction, and the 
subaltern as a category comprised the rural gentry and 
impoverished landlords, who were the direct oppressors and 
exploiters of Dalit masses. The Dalitist or Dalit perspectives of 
Indian history can be invariably distinguished from the subaltern. 
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| prefer to call this trend as the sub-subaltern, which is to emphasize 
the need to move beyond the “subaltern” as deployed in 
historiography, given its limitations as an analytical category.” 


IV 


Thus, the dominant schools of history writing in India are yet to 
acknowledge scores of “history less” communities without which 
history remains severely elitist and unholistic.”° Nevertheless 
individual (Dalit and non-Dalit) attempts at reconstruction of 
outcaste past in the recent decades have made valuable 
contribution in this direction. The first amongst these were Sekhar 
Bandopadyay’s work on the two caste movements in eastern and 
northern Bengal.’”” This was followed by Raj Sekhar Basu’s study 
on Punjab and more descriptive and detailed work on the history 
of Dalits in southern India” and of Saurabh Dube on central 
India.” The two important works on Tamil Nadu was done by 
Nicholas B. Dirks® and Hugo Gorringe.®: Swaraj Basu’s work on 
Namsudras of Bengal is another work of historical importance.® 
The history of Dalits in North India by Badri Narayan Tiwari® 
Ram Narayan Rawat®* and Nadini Gooptu® provide a regional 
focus. Speaking on the theme in a recent occasion Swaraj Basu 
noted: 


The complete silence on ‘Dalits’ in two major historical 
works on nationalist politics in the United Provinces(UP), 
Gyanendra Pandey, The Ascendancy of Congress in Uttar 
Pradesh: Class, Community and Nation in Northern India, 
1920-1940 and Gyanesh Kudaisya, Region, Nation, 
“Heartland”: Uttar Pradesh in India’s Body-politic makes me 
think that as one cannot ignore Dalits while writing on 
contemporary political developments in UP, how can we 
overlook Dalits in writing history of nationalist politics”.®” 


In the recent past, there aresomeimportant works emerged, 
outside the paradigms of history, but of very much historical 
importance in critical history and social sciences have been writing 
about Dalit experiences. In this category, we have Debjani 
Ganguly’s Caste and Dalit Life Worlds: Postcolonial Perspectives ° 
Gopal Guru,” Sundar Sarukkai® and K. Satyanarayana* et.al. 
Who have been situating their arguments based on solid evidences 
of various kinds that showed multiplicdty of Dalit experiences, there 
have also been efforts to accommodate Dalits into the narratives 
of the dominant castes or Classes. On western India, as far as Dalit 
movement is concerned, more prominent work by P.G. Jogdand, 
a noted sociologist.” 


Even on the history of Dalits in thesouthern India, we have 
only very few names to count. In addition to Raj Sekhar Basu, 
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mentioned above, we have Rupa Viswanath on south I ndia,% Sanal 
Mohan who worked on the Dalit history in Kerala, and Adapa 
Satyanarayana® and Yagati Chinna Rao on Andhra Pradesh. 
Thus, we do have some researches that provide a broad overview 
of historical trends concerning Dalit movements. In the absence 
of mainstream historians’ concern, Dalit studies have struggled to 
interrogate the Brahminical traditions and write the history from 
below. The project of ‘De-Brahminisation’ of Indian history has 
appeal among the Dalit intelligentsia in writing Indian history, 
culture and philosophy.” As far as Karnataka is concerned, there 
are works on the aspects of political consciousness, caste 
conflicts,” atrocities!” on Dalits in general and Badanvala killings! 
in particular. And Dalit movement in Karnataka, not many works 
available, but a very few outlined and sketchy. Dalit 
historiography or Dalit perspective of history establishes its own 
method by challenging the colonial, national, Marxist and 
subaltern approaches of Indian historiography. 


In such a situation, one may form different opinion on the 
subject, but certainly not concludein a way as Dipesh Chakrabarty 
does. In one of his recent writings, Chakrabarty says:1° 


Dalit historians have not always cared for “evidence” in 
the way that we might expect them to if they were our 
colleagues or students in universities. Kancha Ilaiah, for 
instance, writes with a clear and explicit intention to 
eschew the use of “sources” and “evidence” and to base 
his history on “experience” alone (and of course does not 
see himself as producing meretestimony, either). Hewould 
much rather write out of his personal and Dalit groups’ 
experience of oppression... [the second case for him]. Badri 
Narayan’s research shows us that the demand for pasts on 
the part of up-and-coming low-caste groups in India does 
not translate into a demand for more academic histories. If 
anything, what he documents is a veritable festival of 
“tradition invention” by low-caste communities.... these 
are developments in which invented pasts are blended with 
history, myth, legend, religion, and so on to produce 
ingredients that feed the electoral machinery and caste 
politics in India.... they represent histories that are 
completely and deliberately dominated by particular points 
of view. In this regard they are marked by arampant sense 
of perspectivalism. 


As far as my limited knowledge goes Ilaiah is neither a 
Dalit nor a historian by training.“ In any case, thereis no absolute 
truth and historical events lend to infinite readings, the deeper 
causes for such invented or fictional histories resonate more with 
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memories of communities, than the complete silence and near 
invisibilation of such histories by those professional upper caste 
historians. It indicates a failure of the historian craft and the severe 
biases within larger evolution of the archive, the interpretative 
framework and perhaps the ethical incredulity; it is an ironic 
indicator of the historians’ craft in India, where it has failed 
spectacularly to recover anything with semblance to historicity 
with regard to Dalit pasts, majority of communities. Yet, given 
the journey from being out of bounds of history to that where 
several attempts, at remedying the inbuilt flaws within the 
discipline of history, be it imagined, invented, celebrated or even 
fragmented, it needs to be acknowledged that the progress needs 
to be acclaimed, despite certain quaint objections from critics. 


Though the history of ‘untouchables’ is yet to become a 
part of Indian historiography, the studies mentioned above are of 
immense relevance and significant. Of late even the professional 
historians’ bodies have started giving dueimportance to the issue. 
In 2008 when | got an opportunity to address the gathering at 28" 
South Indian History Congress at Sri Krishna Devaraya University, 
(Anantapur, Andhra Pradesh) | questioned the attitude and 
apathy of historians to the issue and to my surprise, in the 30" 
session, the same body organized asymposium on “Contemporary 
Dalit Movements in Southern India”, and finally in 2010 year 
witnessed a special panel on “History and Historiography of 
Dalits” at the Indian History Congress. These are some of the rare 
initiatives that would pave the way for amore inclusive research.1 
And since 2016 onwards, there was special panel on ‘Dalit History 
and Politics’, is being organized as a part of the Proceedings of the 
Indian History Congress. 
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and O udh, together with an examination of thenames and figures shown in the 
census report, 1882, Education Department Publisher, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh Government Press, Allahabad, 1885. 


OL. Anantha Krishnalyer, TheC ochin Tribes and Castes, 2 vols, Published 
for the government of Cochin by Higginbotham & Co.; London, Luzac & 
Co., 1909-12.; The M ysoreT ribes and Castes, 4 vols., University Press, 
Mysore, 1928-36); and The Travancore Tribes and Castes, 3 vols., 
Superintendent, Government Press, Trivandrum, 1933-41. 


21These include Emile Senart, aFrench authority, Castein India, (trans. 
Sir E. Denison Ross), Methuen, London, 1930; and Dr. S.V. Ketkar (M.A. 
and Ph.D. from Cornel University, USA and Ph.D. thesis on) History of 
Castes in India, Taylor and Carpenter, Ithica, 1909. 


The poet Rabindranath Tagoreused it an essay he wrotein 1899in the 
literary magazine Bharati, welcoming the decision of Akshaykumar 
Maitreya (a pioneering amateur historian) to bring out a journal called 
Oitihashik chitra (Historical Vignettes) from Rajshashi in northern 
Bengal (now in Bangladesh). Tagorewrote: “The enthusiasm for history 
that has arisen recently in Bengali literature bodes well for 
everybody... This hunger for history is only anatural consequence of 
the way the vital forces of education[al]... movements are working their 
way through Bharatbarsha [India].” Tagorecited in Prabodhchandra 
Sen, Bangalir itihash shadhona (The Bengali Pursuit of History), 
(Calcutta, 1953-54), p. 36. For details see Dipesh Chakrabarty, “The 
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Public Life of History: An Argument out of India, Postcolonial Studies, 
Vol. 11, No. 2, (2008) p.170. 


23The English word research was actually translated into Bengali and 
Marathi in thefirst decade of thetwentieth century and incorporated 
into names of organizations such as the Varendra A nusandhan Samiti 
(Varendra Research Society), established in Rajshashi in 1910, and the 
Bharat Itiahas Samshodhak Mandal (Association of Researchers in 
Indian History), founded in Poonain thesame year. The Bengali word 
anusandhan was a piece of neologism, translating literally the English 
word research, while samshodhak in Marathi meant “researcher.” 
Dipesh Chakrabarty, “The Public Life of History“, op.cit, p. 171. 


*4B.R. Ambedkar, “Castes in India: Their Mechanism, Genesis and 
Development", in Vasant M oon (ed.), Dr. Babasaheb A mbedkar: W ritings 
and Speeches, Vol. I, (First edition published by the Education Department, 
Government of Maharashtra, Bombay, 1979 and reprinted by Dr. 
Ambedkar Foundation, N ew Delhi, 2014), [First published in 1936], pp. 
3-22, [This Paper read before theAnthropology Seminar of Dr. A.A. 
Goldenweizer at The Columbia University, New York, U.S.A. on 9th 
May 1916, first published in Indian Antiquary, May 1917, Vol. XLI]. 


Emma Rauschenbusch-Clough (1855-1935), the sister of the famous 
social gospel theologian, Walter Rauschenbusch (1861-1918), was a 
scholar in her own right and wife of John Clough (1836-1910) was a 
pioneer in American Baptism Missionary in Andhra Pradesh, and well 
known for his famine relief work in 1877 and 1878 and his associated 
with the Ongole mass movement. Emma attended Wellesley College 
and Rochester Female Seminary and was granted a Ph.D. by the 
University of Berne, Switzerland, in 1894. In recognition of her scholarly 
accomplishments, she was madea member of the Royal A siatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland. For more details see, Paul William Harris, 
“The Social Dimensions of Foreign Missions: Emma Rauschenbusch 
Clough and Social Gospel Ideology,” in Wendy J. Deichmann Edwards 
and Carolyn De Swarte Gifford (eds.), Gender and the Social Gospd. 
Urbana, III: University of Illinois Press, 2003, pp. 87-102. 


26Emma Rauschenbusch Clough, W hileSewing Sandals: Tales of aT dugu 
Pariah Tribe, Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1899. This book is one of 
the earliest and richest sources to Know the culture and traditions of 
Madigas in Andhra Pradesh during 19th century from Western 
perspective. 


2\N. Briggs, The Chamars, Oxford University Press, London, 1920, 
[Religious Life of India Series]. 


8William S. Hunt, Indian’s O utcastes: A N ew Era, Church Missionary 
Society, London, 1924. This book has been written by a missionary of 
Church Missionary Society in Travancore, on the basis of personal 
observations, during the period of mass conversations or otherwise 
known as mass-movements of conversation of the ‘Deppressed Classes’ 
across the country. 


2°Stephen Fuchs, TheChildren of H ari: A Study of Nimar Balahisin M adhya 
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Pradesh, India, New Order Book Co., Ahmadabad, 1966, (first published 
in 1951). 


30Stephen Fuchs (1908-2000) was an Austrian Catholic priest, and 
anthropologist who researched and published in the areas of ethnology 
and prehistory of India. After obtaining a Ph.D. in ethnology and 
Indology from the University of Vienna in 1950, moved to India, and 
played an important rolein founding the Department of A nthropology 
at St. Xavier’s Collegein Bombay. Fuchs wrote as many as 22 books, 
nearly 150 articles, and many monographs, include: Social Origins, 
Gyanayatan, Mumbai, 1957; The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern M andla, 
Asia publishing House, London, 1960; The Aboriginal Tribes of India, 
MacM illan, New Delhi, 1973; At the Bottom of Indian Society: TheH arijan 
and other Low-Castes, Munshiram and M anoharlal, New Delhi, 1981, 
dc 


31H arold R. Issacs, India’s Ex-untouchables, John Day Company, New 
York, 1965. Harold Robert Isaacs (1910-1986) was an American 
journalist and political scientist. |saac notes in his preface, the parallels 
between Indian ex-Untouchables and American Negroes are clear 
enough without being spelled out. The Indian government has taken 
fairly substantial steps, including preferential hiring, to alleviatethelot 
of theex-U ntouchables. But as Isaac point out, anti-N egro discrimination 
is at variance with A merica’s egalitarian ideology, whileU ntouchability 
inIndiais sanctioned by millennia of tradition, custom, holy writ and 
backwardness itself. What is interesting is whilereviewing this book, 
Mr. Hendrik Hertzberg, titled his review article, “The ‘Ex- 
Untouchables’of India: Equal in Law, But not in Fact” suffices the 
summery. For moredetails see, https:/ / www. thecrimson.com/ article/ 

1965 / 4/ 27/ the-ex-untouchables-of-india-equal-in/ (Accessed on 24 
April, 2021). 


| P. Desai, U ntouchability in Rural Gujarat, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 
1976. 


3Chintamani Lakshmanna, Caste-D ynamicsin V illagelndia, Nachiketa 
Publications, Bombay, 1973, also see his Harijans and the Social 
Discrimination: A study of some Telangana Villages, Department of 
Sociology, Osmania University, H yderabad, 1977. 








*For details see Mysore Narasimhachar Srinivas, Social Change in 
M odern India, University of California Press, Berkeley, 1966. 


3G, Scarlett Epstein, Economic D evdopment and Social Changein South 
India, Manchester University Press, Epstein, 1962). Esptein showed the 
impact of economic development in the overall political structure in 
two Mysore villages. 


3A ndre Beteille, “The future of the backward classes: The competing 
demands of status and power” in Philip Mason, (ed.), Indiaand Ceylone: 
Unity and Diversity, Oxford University Press, London, 1965, pp.83-120. 
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Beteille described the process of Sanskritization among Dalits that 
resulted in renunciation of their traditional occupations. 


37K .C. Alexander, “Changing status of Pulaya Harijans of Kerala”, 
Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. III, (July, 1968),[Special N umber], 
pp.1071-1074. Alexander analyzed the multi-faceted impacts of 
economicindependence, modern education and various public welfare 
programmes on theP ulayas, an important Dalit community of Kerala. 


QwenM.Lynch, TheP olitics of U ntouchability: Social M obility and Social 
Changein a City of India, University of Columbia, N ew York, 1969. Lynch 
described the process of social mobility among theJatavs of A gra(U.P.), 


*Eleanor Zelliot, “Dr. Ambedkar and the Mahar Movement” 
Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1969. Eleanor 
Zelliot (1926-2016), was American historian and Laird Bell Professor of 
history at Carleton College, Minnesota, USA. She wrote extensively on 
the A mbedkarite-Buddhist movement in India. Her book A mbedkar’s 
World: The M aking of Babasaheb and the Dalit M ovement (Navayana, 
Chennai, 2012), traces theworking of acastesociety and the energence 
of the Dalit movementin M aharashtra. Although Eleanor was a trained 
historian, her research transcended the boundaries of history and 
incorporated perspectives of sociology, political science and philosophy. 
Also see her other important works include: From U ntouchableto D alit: 
Essays on AmbedkariteM ovenent, Manohar Publishers, N ew Delhi, 1996; 
Growing up ntouchable in India: A Dalit Autobiography, Rowman and 
Littlefield Publishers, Lanham, 2001 (with Vasant Moon and Gail 
Omvedt); and Untouchable Saints: An Indian Phenomenon, Manohar 
Publishers, New Delhi, 2005 (edited with Rohini M okashi-Punekar). 


41m addition to abovementioned works, Eleanor Zelliot published nearly 
one hundred articles/ chapters on Buddhism, Ambedkar, and Dalits. 
For more details see, Yagati Chinna Rao, Dalit Studies: Bibliographical 
Handbook, Kanishka Publishers, New Delhi, 2013, (first published in 
2003). 


“Michael J. Mahar, (ed.), The Untouchables in Contemporary India , 
University of Arizona Press, Tucson, Arizona: 1972. Eleanor Zelliot 
gavea very elaborative account of the different approaches of thesetwo 
leaders to bring change (ibid, pp. 69-95). Lelah Dushkin, while 
examining theroleof public welfare measures in bringing about change, 
rightly concluded that they haveso far been unableto providea suitable 
means of integration to Dalits in the societal mainstream (ibid, pp. 165- 
226). 


#Satish Saberwal, “Status, M obility and N etworksin Punjabi Industrial 
Town” in Satish Saberwal, (ed.), Beyond the Village: Sociological 
Explorations, Indian Institute for Advanced Studies, Shimla, 1972, 
pp.111-184. also see his,M obile M en: Limits of Social Change in Urban 
Punjab, Vikas Publishing House, Delhi, 1976. 
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“Sunanda Patwardhan, Changeamong Indian H arijans: M aharashtra- A 
Case Study, Orient Longmans, N ew Delhi, 1973. 


“N . Sengupta, D estituteand D evdopment: A Study of Bauri Community in 
Bokaro Region, Concept Publishing Company, N ew Delhi, 1979. 


4\/ictor D'Souza, “Scheduled Castes and Urbanization in Punjab: An 
Explanation”, Sociological Bulletin, vol.35, no.1, March, 1975, pp.1-12; 
“Does Urbanism Desegregate Scheduled Castes: Evidence from District 
of Punjab”, Contribution to Indian Sociology, (N.S.) vol.II, no.1, 1977. 


TK. Oommen, “Strategy for Social Change(A study of untouchability)”, 
Economic and Political W eekly, Vol. 3, No.25, (1968), pp.1959-1964. 


7Jma Ramaswamy, “Scheduled Castes in Andhra: Some Aspects of 
Social Change”, Economic and Political Weekly, vol.9, no.29, (1974), 
pp.1153-1158; “Self-Identity Among Scheduled Castes: Study of 
Andhra”, Economic and Political W eekly, vol. 9, no.47, (1974), pp.1959- 
1964. 


Pratap C. Agrawal and Md. S. Ashraf, Equality through Privileges: A 
Study of Special Privileges of Scheduled Castes in Haryana, Shri Ram Centre 
for Industrial Relations and H uman Resources, Delhi, 1976). 


“Soran Singh, “The Scheduled Castes and N ew Dimension of Social 
Change”, Indian Journal of Comparative Sociology, vol. 3, No.1, (1977), 
pp.28-38. 


John, C.B. Webster, “Understanding the M odern Dalit Movement”, 
Sociological Bulletin, vol.45, no.2, (September 1996), pp.189-204. 


Edward Thompson and G.T. Gerrett, Riseand Fulfillment of British Rule 
in India, The MacMillan Company, New York, 1934, pp.623, 631 and 
651. 


=P.E, Roberts, History of British India under the Company and theCrown 
(third edition by T.G.P. Spear), Oxford University Press, London, 1958, 
pp.652-653; and Vincent A. Smith, The O xford H istory of India, 3 edn. 
(edited by Percival spear), Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1961, p.851. 
Even in his own volume, neither the Dalits nor Ambedkar found any 
place for themselves, for details see Percival Spear, A H istory of India, 
vol. 11, Penguin Books, Harmons Worth, 1973. 


3L.S.S. O'Malley, “TheHindu Social Systems” in L.S.S. O’Malley, (ed.), 
M odern India and theW est: A Study of theInteraction of their Civilization, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1968, (first published in 1941), pp.374- 
381. 


For more details see Judith M. Brown, M odern India: TheO rigins of an 
Asian D enocracy, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1974, (second edition). 


>R.C. Mazumdar et.al., An Advanced H istory of India: M odern India. part 
Il, MacMillan and Co. Limited, London, 1958, pp.959-960. 


5%R.C. Mazumdar, TheH istory and Cultureof theIndian People Struggle 
for Freedom, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1969, pp.479, 494, 521, 
696, 731. 
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*Ibid., pp.523-525 and 1000-1012. 


58R .R. Sethi, “The Last Phase: 1919-1947” in H.H. Dodwell, The! ndian 
Empire, 1858-1918, vol.VI, S.;Chand and Co, Delhi, 1958, pp.630-31, 685- 
686. 


*Bipan Chandra, M odern India: A T ext book of History for Secondary Schools, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1971, pp.231-233. 


®Bipan Chandra, et.al. India’s Struggle for Indeoendence, Penguin Book 
India Private Limited, New Delhi, 1988. The nationalist movement is 
perceived at thecentre of the broad democratic movementin India, and 
the Indian N ational Congress was the core of this, with other major 
movements including working class and peasant movements having a 
complex relation to the Congress and only “communal and castiest 
movements ‘forming’ an alternativestream of politics not nationalist or 
anti-imperialist but (with) loyalist pro-colonial tendencies”, p. 28. 


6lSumit Sarkar, M odern India, 1885-1947, MacMillan, Delhi, 1989, (first 
published in 1983), pp.56, 243, 328-330. 


®&K.N. Panikkar, “Vaikkam Satyagraha: Struggle against 
Untouchability”, in Ravi Dayal (ed.), We Fought for Freedom Together: 
Chapters from the Indian N ational M ovenent, OUP, New Delhi, 1995, see 
Chapter 8. 


8M ark Juergensmeyer, Religion as Social Vision: The M ovement against 
Untouchability in 20" Century Punjab, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1982. 


@S.K. Gupta, T heScheduled Castes in M odern Indian Politics: Thar Emergence 
as Political Power, Munshiram M anoharlal Publishers, Delhi, 1985. The 
purposeof S.K.Gupta’s study was to present a detailed and analytical 
account of the multi-faceted struggle of the Scheduled Caste, theodyssey 
of the transformation occurring between the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the Government of India Act of 1935, the 
precursor for Dalits of the Constitution of Indiain the post colonial era. 
He analyzes with painstaking data to prove his point that this 
transformation passed through three stages. The Dalits ’ initiation 
into politics by 1916; their establishing a political identity by 
1927; and a marked change in their political status secured by 
the 1935 Act. 


A.C. Pradhan, The Emergence of the Depressed Classes, 
Bookland International, Bhubaneswar, 1986. Pradhan tells 
essentially the same story as S.K. Gupta, but with a different 
framework. Pradhan considers the developments prior to 1917 
to be preparatory and treats them in a very summary form, 
but he then extends his period beyond 1935 to 1947. Another 
significance of his framework is the manner in which he 
organized his account less around the various British initiated 
announcements, missions and commissions than around the 
three key parties to the emergence of Depressed Classes as a 
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social reality and a political force to be taken increasingly serious by 
these parties were: the British policy-makers; the Congress, Gandhi and 
caste-H indu religious organizations; and theDeporessed Classes’ leaders 
and their organizations. Also seehis “Depressed Classes’ U plift in the 
Gandhian Era: A Critique of Three Approaches”, in The Past of the 
Outcaste: Readings in Dalit History, Sabyasachi Bhattacharya and Y agati 
Chinna Rao (eds.), Orient BlackSwan, Hyderabad, 2017, pp. 359-374. 


Trilok Nath, Politics of the D epressed Classes, Deputy Publications, Delhi, 
1987. In his work, Trilok N ath aims to throw some light on the socio- 
political conditions which necessitated the evolution of policies which 
facilitated the Dalits’ participation in political arena. He concentrates 
primarily upon thedecadefrom 1927 to 1937, although his treatment of 
history from the nineteenth century grows increasingly detailed as he 
approaches 1927. Like Gupta, hesees thecommunal struggle for power 
following the A ga Khan deputation and the 1909 reforms as providing 
Dalits an opportunity for political participation. Also, likeGupta and 
Pradhan, Trilok Nath, not only concentrates upon politics at the All 
Indialevel, which heconsiders to have been crucial for Dalits but also 
provides considerable information on Dalit political activities aimed at 
influencing policy at the Centre In his treatment of the 1927-1937 
periods, his narrative on theconstitutional deveopment stops with the 
Poona Pact. 


*’Bharat Patankar and Gail Omvedt, “The Dalit Liberation Movement 
in Colonial Period” Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. 14, No. 7/8, 
Annual Number: Class and Caste in India (Feb., 1979), pp. 409-424. 
[emphasis added]. 


The Marxists in India have veered between a rather pure class 
perspective and a pro-Congress nationalism, analysis of the Dalit 
movement has suffered from both interpretations. This was represented 
by B.T. Ranadiveand the Communist Party of India (CPI) in its “Class 
Sectarianism” period and in other periods, and also later followed by 
thenew Marxian academicians. For more details see Gail Omvedt, D alit 
and the D emocratic Revolution: Dr. Ambedkar and the Dalit M ovenent in 
Colonial India, Sage publications, New Delhi, 1994, p.14. 


Gail Omvedt, D alit and theD emocratic R evolution, op. cit., p.10. 


Gopal Guru, “Dalit Movement in M ainstream Sociology”, Economic 
and Political Weekly, Vol. 28, No. 14, April 3, 1993), pp. 570-573. Among 
other notable scholars who fall into this liberal category is M.S.A. Rao, 
who has used similar concepts for understanding theemergence of the 
protest movements among Dalits and Backwards. However, this liberal 
view also had astrong tendency to assume that the Dalit movement is 
limited to achieving the partial advance that it has in the socio-economic, 
civic and political fields within the existing social order, without any 
thought regarding its radical transformation in other respects. It isdue 
to this ideological position that concepts like “social mobility”, 
“reference group” and “rdativedeprivation” figureso prominently in 
their writings on Dalit movement becoming amajor frame of reference 
for studying Dalit movement. For detailsseeM .S.A. Rao, Social M ovenents 
in India, Manohar Publishers, New Delhi, 1982, Vol.I. 
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71For more details see, Chapter 4, on ‘Dalit Movements’ in Ghanshyam 
Shah, Social M ovements in India: A Review of Literature, Sage publications, 
New Delhi, 2004, (revised edition). 


”?Ghanshyam Shah, “A nti-U ntouchability Movements”, in Vimal Shah, 
(ed.), Removal of Untouchability: Proceedings of a Seminar, Gujarat 
University, Ahmedabad, 1980. Theformer tries to reform thecastesystem 
to solve the problem of untouchability and thealternative movement 
attempts to create an alternative socio-cultural structure by conversion 
to other religions or by acquiring education, economic status and 
political power. Both types of movements use political means to attain 
their objectives. The reformative movements further divided into: (a) 
bhakti movements; (b) neo-vedantic movements; and (c) sanskritization 
movements. Thealternative movements are divided into: (a) conversion 
movements, and (b) religious or secular movements. 


®These trend setting volumes were edited by Ranajit Guha under the 
titleof Subaltern Studies: Writing on South A sian History and Society, Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, from 1984 onwards) are an obvious part of 
what goes by the name of the “Subaltern School”. 


™Ranajit Guha, “On Some Aspects of the Historiography of Colonial 
India” in Ranajit Guha, (ed.), Subaltern Studies, Vol.1, op.cit., p. 8. 


For details see Y. Chinna Rao, “Emerging Alternative Strategies for 
Devdopment: A Sub-Subaltern Perspective”, Social Action, Vol. 49, No.1, 
(January-March 1999), pp. 55-62; and “Sub-subaltern Histories and 
Missionary Sources” in Kakatiya]ournal of Historical Studies, Vol. 1, No. 
1, (May 2006), pp. 51-69. 


6A group of radical Puerto Rican historians in the early 1970's stated 
that “we face the problem that the history presented as a ours is only 
part of our history...what of the history of the ‘history less’, the 
anonymous people who, in their collective acts, their work, daily lives, 
and fellowship, have forged our society through the centuries?”. For 
details see Angel Quintero Rivera, Workers’ Strugglein Puerto Rico: A 
Documentary Study, (Translated by Belfrage), Monthly Review Press, 
Cedric, New York, 1976, pp. 6-7. Similarly, Dares Salaam School of 
history expressed its dissatisfaction saying that “wewould end with 
the singularly useless ‘history’, celebrating individuals, narrating their 
biographies and heroic acts or, at the most, erecting monuments for 
valiant tribes. These would leave the large mass of our people out of 
history, without history”. For more details see, Issa G. Shivji, Class 
Strugglein Tanzania, Heinemann, London, 1976, p. 55. 


Sekhar Bandopadyay, “Protest and Accommodation: Two Caste 
Movements in the Eastern and Northern Bengal C. 1872-1937”, inIndian 
Historical Review, Vol. 14, Nos. 1-2, (1987-1988). Hecontinued working 
on thesimilar themes and later published Caste, Protest and Identity in 
Colonial India: The N amasudras of Bengal 1872-1947, (SOAS London 
Studies on South Asia 15, Richmond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 1997), and 
“Transfer of Power and the Crisis of Dalit Politics in India, 1945-47”, 
M odern Asian Studies, Vol. 34, Part 4 (2000), pp. 893-942. 


Raj Sekhar Basu, “Caste, Pollution and Politics of Untouchability in 
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Early Twentieth Century Punjab” in Ranjit Kumar Roy (ed.) Imperial 
Embrace: Essays in Honour of Sunil Kumar Sen, Eugage Publishers, 
Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta, 1993, pp. 143-152; ; “Gandhi, 
Akalis and Vaikam Satyagraha: The Beginning of an Unhappy Saga” 
in Journal of Sikh History, (2000); “Christianisation of Paraiyans in 
Tamilnadu : Some Preliminary Observations” in Roger E. Hedlund (ed.) 
Christianity in India: Issues and Prospects, ISPCK, New Delhi, 2000; 
“Congress, Gandhi and Politics of Untouchability in Tamilnadu in the 
Early 1930s” in Indian Historical Review, Vol. XXX, Nos. land 2, (January 
and J uly 2003); this was also reprinted in TheP ast of theO utcaste Readings 
in Dalit History, Sabyasachi Bhattacharya and Y agati Chinna Rao(eds.), 
Orient BlackSwan, Hyderabad, 2017, pp. 394-414. 


7Saurabh Dube, U ntouchableP asts: Religion, Identity and Power among a 
Central Indian Community, 1780-1950, State University of N ew York Press, 
Albany, 1998. This work deal with an interpretative account of 
Satnami’s endeavours, encounters and experience by combining history 
and anthropology, archival and field work. 


8N icholas B. Dirks, TheH ollow Crown: Ethno-H istory of an Indian Kingdom, 
University of Michigan Press, 1993. Later he also published Castes of 
M ind: Colonialism and theM aking of M odern India, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 2001). 


81H ugo Gorringe, Untouchable Citizens: Dalit Movements and 
Democratisation in Tamil N adu, Sage publications, Delhi, 2005. 


®&Swaraj Basu, Dynamics of A Caste M ovement: The Rajbansis of North 
Bengal, 1910-1947, Manohar Publishers, New Delhi, 2003; also see, 
Swaraj Basu (ed.), Readings on Dalit Identity: History, Literature and 
Religion, Orient BlackSwan, H yderabad, 2015. 


8Badri Narayan Tiwari, D ocumenting D issent: Contesting Fables, Contested 
M emories and Dalit Discourse, (IIAS, Shimla, 2000); M ultipleM arginalities: 
AnAnthology of Dalit Popular Writings, Manohar publishers, New Dehi, 
2004 (with A.R. Mishra); and Wome H eroes and Dalit Assertion in North 
India, Sage publications, New Delhi, 2006). 


*Ramnarayan Rawat, Reconsidering U ntouchability: Chamars and Dalit 
History in N orth India, Indiana University Press, Bloomington, IN , 2011; 
and Ramnarayan Rawat and K. Satyanarayana (Eds.), Dalit Studies, 
DukeUniversity Press, Durham, NC, 2016. 


®N andini Gooptu. ‘Casteand Labour: Untouchable Social Movements 

inUrban UP intheEarly Twentieth Century’ in Peter Robb (ed.), Dalit 
M ovenents and M eanings of Labour in India, Oxford University Press, 
(Delhi, 1996), (First Published in 1993); also see The Politics of Urban 
Poor in Early Twentieth-Century India, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 2001. Goptu teaches history and politics of South Asiain 
the Department of International Development and the Department of 
Politics, University of Oxford. 


The seminar on Dalit M ovements in India: Colonial and Post Colonial 
Periods (24-26 March 2010 held at Programme for the Study of 
Discrimination and Exclusion, School of Social Sciences, Jawaharlal 
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Nehru University, N ew Delhi) very clearly brought out the conscious 
unconsciousness of the Indian historians on Dalits in general and Dalit 
movements in particular. 


For details see Swaraj Basu, “Politics of Representation: Dalit 
Mobilization in the United Provinces, 1927-1937", paper presented ata 
national seminar on D alit M ovenents in India: Colonial and P ost Colonial 
Periods, held on 24-26 March 2010 at PSDE, JNU, (memio). 


8D ebjani Ganguly, Caste and Dalit LifeW orlds: Postcolonial Perspectives, 
Orient Blackswan, H yderabad, 2008. 


®Gopal Guru, (ed.), Humiliation: Claims and Context, Oxford University 

Press, New Delhi, 2011. This volume theorizes the concept of 
humiliation, which is endemic to social lifeand survives in different 
forms, depending upon the nature of the social context. The essays also 
suggest that itis thesocio-cultural context that decides the nature, leve, 
and intensity of humiliation. 


®Gopal Guru and Sunder Sarukkai, The Cracked M irror: An IndiaD ebates 

on Experience and Theory, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2012. 
This volumeexplores the relationship between experience and theory 
in Indian social sciences in theform of adialogue. It focuses on questions 
of Dalit experience and untouchability. WhileGopal Guru argues that 
only those who have lived lives as subalterns can represent them 
accurately, Sundar Sarukkai feels that people located outside the 
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Sarukkai, Experience, Caste, and the Everyday Social, Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 2019. This work provides, the experience, caste, and 
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experiences of everyday life In societies like India, It attempts to 
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follows the conception and evolution of the “Pariah Problem” in public 
consciousness in south Indiain general and the M adras presidency in 
particular between 1890s to 1920. It shows how high-caste landlords, 
state officials, and well-intentioned missionaries conceived of Dalit 
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105] theabsence of Dalit or non-Dalit teacher with a specialization or at 
least some interest in Dalit history, itis perhaps difficult to expect 
any institution to include in the curriculain the course structure 
in many of the Universities, including the most progressive 
universities like JNU, University of Delhi and Jamia Millia 
Islamia which are situated at the country’s capital. 
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Evolving Forms of Worship and the Temple Dancers of Early 
Medieval Northern India (700-1200 CE) 


Monika Saxena 


By the eighth century CE, the Hindu temple had evolved, 
from being essentially an austere place of Vedic worship, into an 
architecturally and aesthetically complex focal point for religious 
as well as cultural and artistic activities. It was successfully 
negotiating anew social setting. It had royal patronage and as the 
economy had grown and wealth had multiplied, its material 
possessions and power had increased significantly. The period 
under consideration, 700-1200 CE, was socially clear cut; there 
was little ambiguity about the place of various groups within 
society or about the roles of men and women. It was also, however, 
a time of changes in the socio-cultural and economic spheres, 
which ultimately may be seen to be interlinked with the politico- 
ideological. To gain an understanding of the social history of that 
time in the context of the lives of women, one may examine some 
fascinating data that is hidden beneath a religious and ideological 
veneer. While women generally were limited to the domestic 
sphere, aS wives and daughters of householders or as servants/ 
dasis, there was among them a category that had a much more 
public presence, that too in the higher echelons of society. They 
were dancers and singers associated with temples and their work 
were carried out in the precincts of those major institutions. 


Socio-economic changes and their consequences: 


The socio-economic pattern of society underwent a major 
change in the period from 500 to 800 CE because of a significant 
development in the agrarian system, the increasing practice of 
assignments of land grants to both religious and secular assignees. 
The new social and economic structure based essentially on the 
new land system, which began to emerge, brought into prominence 
a new landed aristocracy. Its members gave generous donations, 
both of land and money to temples, which were widely recognized 
and accepted as highly meritorious acts. Known as Samantas, 
M ahasamantas, Ranakas, Thakkuras and by other titles, this elite 
group developed a way of life that was ultimately reflected in the 
literature and other forms of art of the time. Trade also grew 
substantially during that period and merchants who had amassed 
great wealth enhanced their social standing by making liberal 
donations to temples and becoming their patrons. As urban centres 
grew, officials of the royal courts and the military also became 
part of the new elite? 


Characteristic of the leanings of a leisured class, all forms 
of art had a tinge of sensuality about them. Studying the social 
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aspects of this new politico-economic structure which dominated 
northern India, and later south India, throws light on the 
extravagant temple building activity during the early medieval 
period. Thoughts of the religiously inclined, as well as those whose 
concerns were more focussed on beauty, art, and pleasure turned 
to temple design, layout, embellishment, and construction. The 
building, expansion, and beautification of temples became 
favoured activities. 


As temples grew physically, financially, and socially into 
powerful institutions, large number of functionaries, other than 
priests, came into their service. These others included musicians, 
garland makers, architects, and a range of artists including 
sculptors, stone carvers, and painters. Expenses, including 
payment for these varied workers, were met primarily through 
the produce of donated land and money. Priests were often paid 
directly from the royal treasury. 


The Puranas, temples, and the performing arts: 


As there was an overall sympathy towards music, dance, 
and song in the Hindu tradition, there seems to have been no 
resistance to music and danceon religious themes being performed 
in temples as a peripheral part of daborate rituals. Thereis evidence 
of full-scale theatrical performances in temple courtyards also. In 
the Kuttanimata there is a clear reference to the enactment of 
Harsha’s play ‘Ratnavali’ in the premises of the Shiva temple in 
Varanasi.? Ultimately entertainment became an intrinsic part of 
the routine of temples. Scholars have discerned a distinct movein 
this period towards the glorification of the pleasure element in 
Indian culture? 


Public recitations of the Puranas and the growing reverence 
for them led to fundamental changes in the doctrines and rituals 
of Indian religion. The practice of visiting sacred shrines (tirtha 
and tirthayatra) became common.’ The temple became a unique 
and extremely popular social institution. Royalty of the period 
also subscribed to Brahmanic ideology and its growing focus on 
deva dvija, gura-puja or the worship of the diety (deva) in the form 
of the Brahman (dvija) preceptor (guru). The doctrine of bhakti 
adapted itself to the new social milieu. Most importantly, the 
temples were opened up for all varnas.°> Tremendous significance 
was accorded to the making of gifts or danas to temples and the 
idea permeated throughout society in many regions of the country. 


Activities likethe building of temples, tanks and other works 
of public utility, described as purtadharma, were highlighted in the 
Puranas as the highest expression of piety and rectitude. This 
dominant ideology of the times became the impetus behind large 
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scale temple building activities of the period. As the result of the 
large amount of endowments made to them, temples became the 
wealthiest institutions of the time.® 


Against this background temples dedicated to deities called 
N arayanabhattaraka (an aspect of Vishnu), Shivabhattaraka (an 
aspect of Shiva) were built as permanent monuments that 
showcased the art and architecture of the late Gupta and post- 
Gupta period. Unprecedented amount of energy, money, talent, 
and time were spent on creating lavish sculptures on walls, 
columns, and mighty towers and spires. The burst of activity 
around temple building reached a climax in the tenth century CE 
and the largest number of temples came to be concentrated in 
Orissa, Bengal, Central India, Rajasthan and Gujarat.’ 


Thethemes of temple sculpture were overwhelmingly tilted 
towards beauty, love and its various forms of expression 
(shringaar), aS well as Puranic stories depicting the world of gods 
and other immortals. Dance performances, concerts of religious 
songs, and recitations from sacred texts flourished.® It was in this 
environment, according to data available from several kinds of 
source material — literary, inscriptional and sculptural —that a 
fascinating set of women were active, well beyond the domestic 
sphere’? The ‘dancing girls’ haveemerged as literally the most visible 
feature in history, but women did other work also. They were 
involved in spinning, weaving, and other aspects of the production 
processes of the time. Interestingly, Kautilya’s Arthashastra 
mentions devadasis and states that when their servicein the temples 
ended they could take up work as weavers and spinners. The 
Arthashastra does not say anything about the nature of the duties 
that devadasis carried out in the temples. What is indisputable is 
that they were women who worked for a living and that the 
learned author applied his mind to their needs in the situation 
when they would no longer be required by the temples.?° 


Seeing temple dancers in perspective: 


Apart from a few exceptions, however, the study of 
dancing girls has not been intensive. References to them aremostly 
incidental. Their lives, roles, and those of other women involved 
in work outside of the home have been marginalized and hidden 
behind layers of distortion. Their work has been described as ‘sacred 
prostitution’. It is timeto shift the focus and try to see these women 
in greater perspective as significant parts of early Indian society 
and, during the period under study, very much integrated into 
the socio-economic order of the times. 


Music, dance, and drama have been part of the Indian 
cultural tradition since the earliest times. Ganikas, courtesans who 
were highly cultivated women, experts in the ‘sixty-four arts’, 
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recognized for their beauty, multiple skills, and especially for their 
expertise in song and dance, have been referred to in the Vedas. 
They had access to the royal courts as artists and servers with 
special duties, such as holding the king’s state umbrella (chhatra), 
symbol of his divinity.“ It has been suggested that the concept of 
apsara, a heavenly thus immortal being, is based on the very real 
and earth-bound ganika. Both apsaras as well as courtesans were 
traditionally depicted as having important roles in the celebrations 
on auspicious occasions such as child birth, marriages among 
members of the upper classes, and even coronations. 


The skills and qualities of the ganika are clearly described 
in the Natyashastra, believed to have been written between the 1* 
and 3 centuries BCE. As shown in literature and sculpture, the 
art of the ganika belonged to the classical style. Stress has always 
been laid on their mastery of the arts they practiced and long 
periods of training under experts. The ‘temple girls’ also were 
masters of their arts, but as the term itself suggests they had an 
intrinsic connection with temples, which became institutions of 
great social importance in the time following the Gupta period. It 
is however difficult to ascertain when the temple dancers as an 
institution came into being. Nevertheless, from 700 CE, temple 
girls came to have specific duties assigned to them in the temples. 


However, their origins may logically be traced back to the 
women who were associated with royal and religious rituals 
involving dance and music as depicted in ancient literature, 
epigraphs, and sculptures of earlier periods. During the period 
focussed on here, 700-1200 CE, sacrifice was no longer the norm 
for worship and was increasingly replaced by devotional activities 
carried out inside temples. Epigraphic data affirms that mahadanas 
had come to replace Vedic yajnas, especially after the 7th century 
CE.”As adirect consequence, a different typeof ritual was required 
to fulfil the religious imagination and needs of the period. 


Temples had emerged as permanent religious institutions 
with images of presiding deities in the sanctums. The deities 
required permanent attendants, other than priests and their hdlpers. 
There seems to have been recognition of the theatrical arts, which 
include dance and music, as rituals. Gradually women 
accomplished in dance and music, and of course beautiful in 
appearance, began to be seen as appropriate for some of the 
activities within the precincts of the temples. This thinking 
eventually gave rise to the idea of the devadasi. Secular shringaar 
fitted in neatly in this environment and had its influence on the 
performances and society as well. The idea of the devadasi, one 
might say, made sense to everyone concerned—the priests, the 
wealthy, royalty, as well as the leading Brahmanical scholars, who 
wanted to ensure that the powerful, as well as the mass of the 
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people, remained bound to Hindu society and religion. Thetemple 
dancer ultimately became an important part of the socio-religious 
life of the temple. 


Devadasis were given particular and important duties 
related to the care of consecrated images. They also sang regularly 
in praise of the lord and performed dances based on Puranic lore. 
Such activities were greatly appreciated by the elite as well as 
ordinary temple goers and they became an entrenched part of the 
life of the temples in many parts of the country. Because of the 
devadasis the classical theatrical arts found a platform and were 
continually enriched by them for centuries. Even moreinterestingly, 
dance and music retained its acceptability throughout the social 
spectrum because they were so closely associated with religion. 


Men of power and influence became patrons of temples 
and also made special endowments that are recorded in epigraphs 
and seals, not just to temples, but also in favour of particular 
devadasis. Research has established that in the period there were 
many devadasis who were independently wealthy. There are also 
records of these women making endowments and donations in 
favour of particular temples themselves, for which acts they were 
lauded and appreciated. They were influential socially and some 
had access even to the royal courts. Thus, research indicates that 
the devadasi was a very significant, and even venerated, part of 
society and that her work had economic value? 


The historical record clearly makes a distinction between 
three categories of women, the wife, temple/ dancing girls, and 
courtesans. The Kuttanimata clearly mentions that the devadasis 
earned their livelihood from the temple (tradasalayajivikam) and 
that the profession and theincome accruing from it was hereditary 
(kramopagatam).*An inscription from Nanana records the 
allotment of seventeenth pada (measurement of land given as 
emolument) to a ganika’s daughter with the stipulation that she 
would enjoy it with other ganikas. It refers to ganika, vilasini, and 
mahari who were attached as devadasis to a religious institution 
dedicated to a deity Tripurusha Deva. All of them were in fact 
different categories of women. They had a strong public presence 
there were variations in their social functions carried out by them. 
In an inscription wherein the donee, Karpurasari, mentioned in 
the Ratnagiri Copper-plate inscription is described as a dancing 
girl and as the daughter of awoman and granddaughter of another 
woman. Absence of any reference to woman’s father and 
grandfather but reference to the name of her mother mahari 
Mahunadevi suggests that she was born of a temple woman. In 
the inscriptions there are references such as poddi and mehari 
meaning devadasi. She is stated to have belonged to the Kashyapa 
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gotra, (gotra of the female ancestor), who took the profession of a 
devadasi and hailed from Solanapuramahavihara, a locality where 
such women lived. Such references indicate that the temple girls 
and the courtesans enjoyed greater freedom in the dispensation 
of their property than the wife though the latter was placed on a 
high pedestal. What is really significant is that the temple dancers 
earned money and received land because of their professional skills, 
which included performing rituals in the temple. 


As the institution developed, social analysts of the time 
seem to have taken note of its details and complexity. According 
to one source, devadasis were divided into seven classes as described 
below:1¢ 


1. Datta: One who of her own accord offered herself as a gift 
to the temple. 


2. Vikrita: One who on payment of a certain sum of money 
sold herself to the temple authority. 


3. Bhakta: One who joined the temple as an act of devotion 
and dedication. 


4. Bhritya: One who offered herself as a temple servant for 
the prosperity of the temple 


5. Harita: One who was enticed and then presented to a 
temple. 


6. Alankara: One who was well trained in her profession after 
being heavily bejeweled was presented to atempleby kings 
and noblemen. 


7. Rudra-ganika or Gopika: One who received regular wages 
from a temple which employed her to sing and dance at 
regular hours. 


The goddess and the human nityasumangali: 


One may wonder how women acquired such a prominent 
and public role in a society that had very strict rules regarding 
gender roles and which kept women confined within clear-cut 
social boundaries, primarily within the family structure. Ironically 
the traditional Indian view holds that all women, by their very 
nature, share in or symbolize the power of the goddess, the source 
of all cosmic power, as well as auspiciousness. 


This concept resulted in different categories of women in 
the human world being accorded a place in the spectrum of 
auspiciousness (mangalam) depending on their situation in life. 
Married women with living husbands who had borne children 
were very high-up in status and were known as sumangali. On the 
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other hand, widows, whether they had children or not, were 
considered as completely devoid of auspiciousness. In such aworld 
view, the temple dancer or devadasi had a unique position. Her 
auspiciousness surpassed that of the ordinary married woman, 
for she had been dedicated to a divine husband, the lord himseff, 
who was immortal. She was thus the nityasumangali, the eternally 
auspicious human form of the goddess. 


As the performance of the temple dancer was essentially 
for the deity, it is likely to have absorbed the movements and 
gestures of religious ceremonies into the rhythms of the classical 
dance styles. Temple dancers thus sustained and enriched their 
Classical art form and helped it acquire a unique status, as well as 
respectability, because it had become so closely associated with 
religion. Classical dance also reached a wider audience because 
the temple ceremonies and performances were accessible to 
ordinary people of various castes and all rungs of society. The 
expression of bhakti or devotion was an intrinsic part of the temple 
dancers’ work, which gave it legitimacy and made it essential for 
religious rituals. ‘When the people dance, it was considered as a 
part of religious rituals ... one who worships god by nritya acquires 
fulfilment of all desires and attains the means of moksha — thus 
says Vishnudharmottara.’?” 


The power of ritual interlinked with performance was so 
great that a particular structure called natya mandapa was 
eventually added to the temple complex. It was used not only for 
religious drama, but also for other performances of dance and 
music.'® lt has been established that in the post-Gupta period great 
poets and dramatists regularly visited temples where they met, 
sang, recited, and exchanged views on the Natyashastra, Sangita 
Ratnakara and other related subjects. The K uttanimata has references 
to regular dance teachers, nritacharya and nritya-opedeshaha, whose 
role in the temple precincts in all likelinood would have been to 
train the women there to become accomplished in music and 
dance.!° 


During the post-Gupta period the dancing girls were 
associated with the royal court. It is significant to note that there 
is a whole section of dramatic literature in Sanskrit in which the 
heroines were courtesans and the scenes were laid in the realm of 
pleasure. The Kuttanimata of Damodaragupta and Kshemendra’s 
Samayamatrika throws revealing light on the life of dancing girls 
in Kashmir and Northern India. The Kuttanimata reflects that in 
Varanasi there lived rich courtesans (varastriyah) who were 
surrounded by vitas (bhujangah). It gives details about temples and 
life associated with them through the vivid dialogue of the vitas 
and veshyas in the vicinity of the Varanasi temple The places 
where the courtesans resided, as mentioned in Kuttanimata, were 
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located near the temples and known as pura, vesa and 
vesasannivesa.2° 


There are many sculptures in Khajuraho depicting the 
nayika or surasundaris.74 In Orissa, in the Sun temple at Konarka, 
exquisitely beautiful and joyous female musicians are depicted in 
dynamic postures. The origin of the Odissi style of classical dance 
is traced back to the devadasis, known as maharis in the region.” 
They were employed as musicians and dancers by all the major 
temples there. Their stylized techniques and postures are 
recognized as among the major sources of inspiration for temple 
sculpture in Orissa. Many south Indian temples belonging to the 
twelfth century CE depict female musicians playing drums, flute 
or other instruments in captivating poses. 


The devadasi in history and literature: 


The emergence of the institution of the devadasi must have 
been slow, varying from region to region and from age to age. The 
generally accepted meaning of the term is a female dedicated to 
the service of the gods or atemple. D evadasi is a Sanskrit compound 
word from deva meaning ‘god’, ‘deity’ and dasi, meaning female 
slave.? Etymologically, deva is derived from the original etymon 
de (to protect). Dasi comes from the root da (to give, to grant) 
which is the seminal form for innumerable other words as well.” 
The institution of temple girls, though belonging to the category 
of public women, temple/ dancing girls were known by various 
names such as mahari in Orissa, devadasi in the South, devashrita 
in Kashmir indicating that they formed an important constituent 
of the temple world. 


Words such nrita (maledancer), nritu (femaledancer)* and 
nriti (dancer) can be found in the Rigveda. Dancers and actors 
were recognized as practitioners of separate arts as the use of the 
two words nritu and sailusa, which means actor, shows.”° There 
are also references to maruts (storm deities)?”and lightening in the 
form of youths who danced with the daughter of the Sun, Surya. 
Clearly dance as an art form had emerged in a very early phase of 
Indian society. The presence of Urvashi and other apsaras is clearly 
recorded in the Y ajurveda, but simultaneously there are references 
to pumschali, mahanagani, rama, hasra, sadharani,varangana, varastri 
(meaning courtesan).?8 


The Chhandogya U panishad mentions devajnana vidya which 
includes music, dance, and mythology. This Upanishad mentions 
a particular mode of singing the Samaveda, called Chalikya, that 
the sage Angiras taught Krishna, while giving a discourse on 
Vedanta.”° 


In the Jatakas, the word ganika in the meaning of a highly 
esteemed person is used very often. The V attaka,Indriya** and 
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Atthana*] ataka mention that the fee of a ganika for dancing was 
very high. Those who were assisted by the state or by rich 
merchants could afford a life of luxury and were called nagara- 
shobhani (ornaments of the city).These Jatakas mention four 
branches of music and dance as constituting a part of royal 
entertainment, i.e., gita, vadya, nritta and natya (gita-vadita 
nacchesucekanattakitthiyo gita dinipayojayimsu). These dancers were 
described as accomplished in music and dance (naccagita vadita 
kusala or nacagita vadita kusala).?° 


In Jain literature, the ganika’s position was held in such 
high esteem by the king that she was considered a jewel of his 
capital. There are references to thirty-two types of dances* and 
terms like abhinaya, nritya, natya, nritta are frequently used. These 
dancing girls are described in the N ayadhammakaha Bhagavatisutra 
and others as being accomplished in the sixty-four arts. The Brihat- 
Kalpa-Bhashya also mentions dancing girls (nattiya) apart from 
ganika® 


Temple or ritual dancers and the Puranas: 


While some of the Puranas expressed nothing but 
condemnation in respect of courtesans and their arts,*°others very 
clearly documented various aspects of their role as intrinsic parts 
of society. Several Puranas provide information about dance and 
its connection to the expression of faith. The H arivamsa Purana, a 
supplement to the M ahabharata, is an acknowledged source about 
the status of dance, dancing girls and drama in contemporary 
society. There are many references to rasa leela and the Vishnu 
Purana graphically describes the performance by gopis and Krishna 
with particular details about the gitakrida, chalikaya and hallisaka. 
This Purana also describes the rasa dance in some detail.°” 


The Bhagavata Purana highlights the association of dance 
and music to Krishna and their acceptance as expressions of some 
of the most meaningful forms of devotion. It also indicates that 
dance and music were taken up by women irrespective of socio- 
economic status and were very popular forms of art. It may be 
noticed that the Krishnaleela was more a participatory activity for 
all devotees who wished to join, rather than a performance like 
the classical forms of dance presented in thetemples. The hallmark 
of the Bhagavata Purana is the concept of maharasa in the tenth 
canto, when Shri Krishna is depicted and enacted as Natnagara, 
the ultimate dancer. Five chapters describe how women of 
Vrindavana, from all social strata, were irresistibly drawn to 
Krishna and his divine music. The climax is reached when the 
gopis themselves join him and dance in perfect rhythm and 
devotion creating the divine dance, the maharasa, surpassing even 
the dexterity and beauty of Krishna.* 
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The performance style of music and dance, however, 
continued to grow deeper roots throughout the period focussed 
on in this study. As long as there was economic growth and more 
and more powerful men with leisure time on their hands, there 
were regular generous donations madeto temples and the dancers 
within. There are indications that the Brahmins were not averse 
to the musical and aesthetic ritual performances of the temple 
dancers. The ideological content of the Puranas reflected the 
mutuality between the priesthood and the patrons, between piety, 
religious ritual and a socially approved sensuality. The Bhavishya 
Purana notes that the individuals who dedicated girls (veshya) toa 
sun temple would surely earn a place in Suryaloka.* Interestingly, 
according to the Matsya Purana”, the dedicated girls would 
themselves obtain a place in V ishnuloka by means of their devoted 
service to the temples. These Puranas are unambiguous in their 
references to the dedication of maidens skilled in the theatrical art 
to the temples as a pious deed. Words with connotations pertinent 
to these arts, viz. margi, nrita, lasya, nritya, gita are mentioned in 
several places. Direct references to the performance of dance and 
words like nata, nartaka, ganikas, natakashala leave no doubt that 
the art had become quite popular among the people and also that 
it had approval at the highest levels of society. However, women 
attached to temples as dancers, musicians, and attendants of the 
deities were directly exploited for sensual pleasure in the 12th 
century is not confirmed. 


The institution of dancing girls attracted the attention of 
foreign travellers.” M urdoch, the European physician clearly refers 
to the number of devadasis in the service of Jagannatha temple 
R.V. Russell gives a detailed account of the rituals and ceremonies 
of devadasi who were called ‘kasbi’ in Central India”. The term 
kasbi is derived from the Arabic word which means profession 
but not caste. As early as seventh century CE Huan Tsang records 
that women played music, lit lamps and offered flowers and 
perfumes to honour the sun-gold at Multan.* In addition, foreign 
accounts of travellers like Yuan Chwang, Alberuni and Abdur 
Razaak corroborate the existence of this practice. The Arab 
historian Ibn-al-Athir, writing of the temple of Somnath, sacked 
by Mahmud of Ghazana c.1230, “Amongst the other attendants 
of this temple there were three hundred barbers appointed to 
shave the heads of the pilgrims. There were also three hundred 
musicians and five hundred dancing girls attached to it; and it 
was customary even for the kings and the rajas of India to send 
their daughters for the service of the temple.”“ What becomes 
clear from these references is that the institution of ‘temple girls’ 
had gained acceptance as a part of the religious life of the people 
in the period under study, and that it evolved as a result of the 
fusion of many socio-religious and cultural institutions. 
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One can safely say, however, that their presence and charm 
would clearly have been sources of encouragement for potential 
patrons to support and maintain temples. The result, not 
surprisingly, was the creation of a class of women who were 
individuals with a uniquestatus in society and a significant degree 
of financial independence, within a social set-up that was 
otherwise highly stratified and patriarchal. With changing social 
and economic conditions after the 13 century CE, the wealth 
and power of the patrons of the devadasis declined and, so did the 
status and economic strength of the temple women themselves. 
Large numbers of the women gradually lost their temple work 
and were forced into poverty and even prostitution. Theinstitution 
never died out completely, and continued in a changed form in 
which the devadasi history and tradition often provided a very 
useful guise for the exploitation of women and young girls as 
pleasure objects by powerful local men. 


Devadasis were held in high esteem in their heyday. 
Different terms have been used to describe temple girls, but on the 
whole, the devadasis and the system they thrived in had a greater 
religious sanctity than did theganikas and other categories of public 
women. At the same time, as has been acknowledged by scholars 
of Indian dance, they kept alive the tradition of Indian classical 
dance in the centuries that followed their decline from the high 
status they had for much of the time between 700 and 1200 CE. 
These women were, apart from being dancers, also composers 
and choreographers of depth and understanding. It can be said 
that the element of bhakti or devotion is the devadasi’s enduring 
legacy in Indian performing arts, evident in the classical forms of 
dance as revived in the contemporary period, including 
Bhartnatyam, Kucchipudi, M anipuri, and Odissi. 
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Schooling the Past: Reflections on Syrian Christian Family 
Historiography 


Nidhin Donald 
Introduction: 


This paper is drawn from my doctoral research! on ‘upper- 
caste’ Syrian Christian family mobilizations and identity-works.? 
K.C. Zachariah defines all members of Syrian Christian 
denominations as ‘Syrian Christians.’? This makes them one tenth 
of the total population of Kerala. However, the social definition of 
the term ‘nasrani’ or ‘suriyaanichristiani’ does not include all these 
members. Usually, the class of native Christians who ‘successfully’ 
claim upper-caste and apostolic origins are referred to as Syrian 
Christians.* Successful claims are a complex function of socially- 
upheld legacies of myth-making, carefully curated marital 
alliances, priesthood and economic power. They are now found 
among ‘Non-Syrian Christian’ denominations as well.> The 
historical trajectory of this community - its conflicts, struggles and 
claims, are discussed in great detail in several historical, 
sociological, anthropological studies.°® 


Syrian Christian families - especially the upper-to-middle 
Classes - organize themselves as modern family/ lineage or kinship 
associations. This transition from family to modern family 
associations is a direct consequence of socio-economic shifts in 
Kerala. Migration - both internal and transnational, starting from 
the first half of the 20" century, dispersed families and gave rise to 
new domestic arrangements and intimacies. At the same time, 
migration also meant an overall improvement in economic 
prospects and life chances. To overcome cultural uncertainties and 
‘filial disruptions’, families with common ancestral claims started 
coming together as associations or Kudumbayogams.’ Today, under 
the auspices of these kudumbayogams, members produce and 
reproduce a variety of collective displays - family histories, family 
documentaries, family emblems and family websites are some of 
them. These displays aim at forging acommon and stable history. 
Schooling the past for present needs, is an explicit focus of these 
associations. In this process, we can identify significant patterns 
of how history is mobilized, framed and accomplished. This paper 
would illume these processes with examples and succinctly reflect 
on questions of heritage, identity and consciousness. 


Family Histories as Heritage: 


In a 2016 YouTube video, an elderly ‘upper-caste’ Hindu 
man, seated in his porch, narrates a childhood memory: Each time 
a ‘lower-caste’ vaniyar (oil-presser) or veluthedan (washerman) 
brought fresh-pressed oil or clean clothes, a syrian christian or 
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nasrani mapilla was summoned to their home.® It was the duty of 
the nasrani to touch and purify these items, so that they could be 
freely stored and used without any fear of caste-pollution. The 
man says, ‘the mapilla would simply touch and push these items 
inside” Apparently, a nasrani family was brought from far and 
settled in their lands - exclusively for this purpose. The family 
was conferred a high social station (manthri sthanam) and bestowed 
rewards in the form of paddy, coconut and cultivable land.° 
During the course of this videographed conversation, the 
interviewers tell this edderly man that they were members of the 
very same nasrani family. To which, the man agreeably responds - 
‘So, you people havea history!’Theinterviewers also add that they 
were writing afamily history to build afamily collective or kutayma 
and the interview was part of this effort. 


The video was uploaded by one of these family members 
in a YouTube channel. This short video - presumably an excerpt 
from a longer conversation - was produced and uploaded as 
narrative evidence for the ‘purification’ role of Syrian Christians 
in erstwhile Travancore. Three such videos, each capturing 
snippets of conversations with elderly men - inside and outside 
the kin network, were uploaded by this Youtuber. All of them 
discuss key aspects of the lineage’s connections, social station and 
caste affiliations. 


This is just one example, among many, of how amateur 
family historians from Syrian Christian communities mobilize and 
document their history and/ or heritage in a changing digital age. 
The focus on purification rituals is not new. The novelty lies in the 
medium and dissemination of the narrative - both driven by digital 
technologies and internet-based transnational platforms. 
Procedurally speaking, interviewing upper-caste Hindus to gain 
insights on the ritual and then drawing revelatory conclusions on 
one’s social status has been a staplein printed family histories. For 
example, in Chemparathy charitram, the historian interviews a 
ninety-nine-year-old nair landlord. The elderly man recollected 
how anearby temple had a nasrani named Maani for purification 
duties or thottushudhamakal. In his own household, when the ezhava 
palm climber broke the mounted coconut, the appointed nasrani 
had to touch each piece before they could be used for 
consumption.”° According to the family historian, since nasranis 
stood outside the caste order and enjoyed considerable social 
standing owing to their high-birth, they wereco-opted as purifiers. 
This essential role was fulfilled by spatially accommodating nasrani 
families near landlord families (Prabhukudumbam) and temples. 
He claims that the quality of the such families was strictly 
maintained by restricting or prohibiting the conversion of non- 
brahmins to Christianity.” 
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Though different in form and details, both examples, 
commemorate notions of hierarchical social relations - its practices, 
rewards and meanings. They ‘domesticate’ a distant past, with 
the here and now of the interviews. The aim, as the first example 
indicates, is to shape a family collective on the groundwork of a 
common past. Here, family or the extended kin, is the fountain 
head of historical identity and consciousness. History is perceived 
as a product of family associationalism and vice versa. Writing 
about the process of ‘domesticating’ the past, David Lowenthal 
points out:? 


In domesticating the past, we enlist it for present causes. 
Legends of origin and endurance, of victory or 
calamity, project the present back, the past forward; 
they align us with forebears whose virtues we share 
and whose vices we shun. We are apt to call such 
communion history, but it is actually heritage. The 
distinction is vital. History explores and explains pasts 
grown ever opaquer over time; heritage clarifies pasts 
so as to infuse them with present purposes. 


By tethering a neat story of high social station (with the 
help of an outdated, even objectionable purity ritual) - the modern, 
middle-class nasrani is ‘enlisting the past for present purposes.’ 
The obvious mortifications involved in the ritual are glossed over 
to focus on the purifier. The family history enthusiast wants to 
Clarify the past and is singularly obsessed with his ancestor’s touch 
and its apparent social function. Such preoccupations with 
ancestral legacies are part of all family history projects. Fiona 
Fitzsimons argues that family history, unlike professional history, 
asks questions restricted to the individual family.% This makes 
family histories different from disciplinary inquiries. Collingwood 
points out that history is for ‘human self-knowledge’. Knowing, 
according to him, does not simply mean knowing one’s personal 
details or distinctions. It also means knowing what it is to be 
human. Thus, one cannot fully deny a universal thrust in the 
philosophy of history, as explained by Collingwood. Family 
histories, on the contrary, operate as exclusive histories, where 
‘men’ (writer/ s and the imagined readers) are socially marked 
out from the outset. Positive social distinctions of the concerned 
family inform the decision and process of ‘writing’ history. The 
identity and motivations of the historian is not hidden or 
camouflaged under the universal goals of the discipline. In fact, 
family histories challengesuch universal claims with their ‘narrow’ 
focus. 


An active body of written family histories can be found 
mostly among literate communities/ groups that have experienced 
progressive migration. For example, one finds umpteen numbers 
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of family histories and family history societies among European 
settlers in Americas. The angst and trauma of migration is a 
recurring theme in family histories across the globe.® The birth of 
local history societies in the U.S. or family history societies in the 
U.K., encouraged amateur historians to fill the space left vacant 
by professional historians. Social history of the region, popular 
thought, church history, rituals and customs became the object of 
the local amateur historian.?° The trajectory of the Syrian Christian 
family historian, is similar as far as their reach and methods are 
concerned. However, the focus on individual families subsumes 
enquiries on the region and locality. The N asrani amateur historian 
is not driven by a singular passion for historical narrative. 


It should also be noted that family history writing, especially 
in the non-western world, is largely confined to the well-off classes 
with a considerable history of literary practices. Typically, among 
Syrian Christians in Kerala, it is the white-collar male migrant or 
the retired pensioner- insulated from economic shocks and 
insecurities - who volunteers to husband identity and history. A 
significant number of family associations are ‘manned’ by such 
men of local repute and leisure. They are involved in a systematic 
process of history-writing, irrespective of whether they 
approximate the rigor of historical methods. The whole process of 
modern mobilization of families (in consonance with the Church) 
is a direct consequence of middle-class affordance. 


It goes without saying that families writing their own 
histories arenot the same as social scientists applying family history 
as a devise in their research. The latter use family histories - as an 
approach to effectively study social events, changes, patterns and 
processes. They theorize ‘family’ as a unit of analysis where the 
production and reproduction of social, cultural and material 
resources play out in everyday details.’” We find fine examples of 
longitudinal studies which makes use of family histories to track 
social change. These are histories produced by social scientists 
through archival works, regular interviews and ethnographic 
engagements with the concerned families.4® One also finds how 
personal and family histories can be used as interesting pedagogical 
tools in classrooms.’? However, this paper is concerned with family 
histories authored and endorsed by members of the respective 
families. Such family histories do not have any direct academic 
pursuits nor are academic communities their primary audience. 
One may find rare but significant examples of critical family 
histories written with an aim to make larger historical and 
sociological linkages beyond forging a comfortable past - for 
example, Joseph Amato’s work tracing the journey of his multi- 
racial family in North America or Gaiutra Bahadur’s ‘Coolie 
Women: The Odyssey of Indenture.’ Clearly, Syrian Christian 
histories are not part of such exceptions. 
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Drawing from David Lowenthal, one can argue, that the 
family histories part of our research, can be more appropriately 
characterized as heritage?! For him, heritage is like religion. It 
invokes piety and devotion; it enhances self-esteem and communal 
fervor. Unlike history, heritage relies disproportionately on 
‘revealed faith’ than on rational proof. Moral zeal and 
sentimentality guide investment in heritage. The rise of heritage, 
almost like a cult, in recent times is attributed to the dislocation of 
‘time-tested’ notions and structures of identity. This dislocation, 
as mentioned in the introduction could be due to migration, 
technology, life expectancy, changing family structures, genocide, 
‘quickened obsolescence’ so on and so forth. A sense of dismay in 
the face of rapid changes encourages one to fabricate a convincing, 
satisfying past. Lowenthal says that we increasingly want to cling 
on to certain remnants of coherence and stability. He calls them 
‘islands of security’ in a sea of change.” Undoubtedly, heritage 
among Syrian Christians become an accessory in religious and 
caste practices, conferring a sense of security, community and 
continuity. 


Heritage or paithrakam as it is referred to in family histories, 
is reourposed in Syrian Christian accounts as patrimonial claims 
over land, institutions, and natural resources.” P aithrakam is also 
drawn from material cultures which fashioned the body in adistant 
past. For example, one charitram observes that nasranis were 
indistinguishable from other upper-caste Hindus, especially 
Brahmins in the past. They carried ‘hindu’ names, P oonool (Sacred 
thread) and Kuduma” in their everyday life. The historian quotes 
the maxim ‘Kuduma thane pattam’ (The tuft is a sign of priesthood) 
to argue that even ‘christian’ priests were identified by their tuft.» 
Here, the historical body becomes a site of heritage claims. The 
signs and symbols which distinguished the body - especially the 
priestly body - and its class and caste contexts are reminisced both 
as praiseworthy and also as something lost. Separated by many 
years from this eulogized past, the Syrian Christian discourseis in 
a limbo of time and space. The irreversible break ushered in by 
colonial rule, modern legislations and institutions are obliquely 
lamented, as it disrupted their indistinguishability from upper- 
caste Hindus.” This discontinuity is overcome with heritage and 
its narrative tool-box. While historians have shown how 
community formation among Syrian Christians are a consequence 
of complex negotiations and conflicts - heritage writers largely 
remain oblivious to such accounts.”’ 


Similarly, chronicles of erstwhile markets and connections 
with local rulers, especially in pre-colonial Kerala, is a regular 
feature of Syrian Christian narratives. The ability to access, control 
and monopolize markets as mercantile capitalists is venerated in 
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family accounts. Familial control over tradeis repeated with elation. 
In Vayallil Kudumba Charitram, the historian points out how their 
ancestor M angatt Kunjaandi was a ‘monopolist’ in pepper trade 
under the patronage of Anizham Thirunal M aharajavu.22 As a 
consequence, Kunjaandi was decorated with the title -Tharakan. 
Risks are a conjoining theme in discussions surrounding markets 
and even migration. These risks may differ in nature and scale - 
ranging from unprecedented disasters in business, inquisitions, 
religious tensions, violence, natural disasters, persecutions by local 
chieftains etc. The enphasis is on how thefamily ancestor - through 
sacrifices and ‘genetic qualities’- survived these crises and 
continued to prosper. The shape, size and tenor of heritage - by 
design - is controlled by the concerned historian or community. It 
is ‘ahistorical narrative of one’s own.’ The intentions of the family 
can determinetheups and downsin thehistorical narrative. People 
involved in such projects sought to feel fully in control of their 
past. This, according to Lowenthal, is acrucial function of heritage. 


However, if every family were to manufacture their own 
history, claim aristocratic pasts, saintly origins and highly-placed 
friends - the purpose of heritage would be defeated. The innate 
logic of heritage is distinction through exclusion. When nobody is 
(ready to be) excluded or when everyoneis positively distinct, the 
efficacy of the overall project is subdued and lost. It then becomes 
important for families to negate the claims made by certain others. 
Thus, thelogic of heritage can be satisfied only when wedistinguish 
ourselves, mark out the excluded and negate certain other heritage 
projects. The instances mentioned above mark out the distinction 
of Syrian Christians as purifiers, high-births, traders and royal 
loyalists. It clearly excludes the ‘lower-castes’ who are 
reconstructed in these accounts as ‘impure’. It also claims historical 
camaraderie with upper-caste Hindus. Let us now focus on an 
example of heritage refutation. 


Knanaya Christians are an endogamous community - 
much like the Syrian Christians, but much smaller in numbers. 
They claim to be descendants of a Persian merchant, Knai 
Thommen who is believed to have arrived in present-day Kerala 
at 345 CE. He was supposedly accompanied by nearly four 
hundred people, including clergymen. According to historians, 
copper-plate assigning 72 privileges bears the name of Knai 
Thommen. 7? Middle-class Syrian Christian family historians 
passionately debate the intentions of Knai Thommen’s migration 
and also examine questions of inheritance surrounding the 3rd 
century copper-platewith inscriptions of long-gone privileges.*° 
One finds an example of these debates in P arayathukatt!] Charitram 
published in 1995.*4 The historian shuns the ‘Knanaya version’ 
which pictures Thommen as a missionary who saved native nasrani 
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community from extinction. He views this as false propaganda by 
a few dishonest Knanaya historians - whom he lists in the 
charitram.?? The Parayathukattil historian is very categorical in his 
claim that nasranis lived and thrived in Kodungallur and nearby 
areas at the time of Thommen’s arrival. The latter was a merchant 
who sought refuge in Kerala fearing the persecution of a Persian 
King. Further, the historian claims that V eeraraghava Pattayamor 
lravikothan copper-plates which bestowed a variety of privileges 
and rights over land, lower-castes (vaniya, kammalar) ornaments 
and other resources dates back to 230 CE - more than a century 
prior to the privileges granted to Knai Thommen. Interestingly, 
other historical accounts date the Iravikothan copper-plates at 1225 
CE. Notwithstanding this fact, the family historian is keen on 
proving that Nasrani Christians were already a slave-owning 
powerful group before the arrival of Thommen in the third century. 
Similarly, the historian reproduces the privileges listed in the 
Tharisapalli copper-plate, dated 820 CE, which again declares the 
rights of nasranis over castes such as ezhavas, channars and vannars, 
tax exemptions and legal jurisdiction on civil and criminal matters 
pertaining to the community and its retained slaves.*? The family 
history denies the claims of Joseph Chazhikadan who argued that 
the Knanaya Thomman Cheppadu was bestowed upon Persian or 
Jewish Christians. Hetries to provehis point by asking -Why would 
Jews require poonool? (poonool was one among the many privileges 
listed in the copper-plate). According to him, poonool or sacred 
thread was instituted by Arya-Brahmins to distinguish savarnas. 
Nasranis followed this ritual therefore they required the sacred 
thread and not the Jewish Christians.4 


The claims and counter-claims over royally-bestowed 
medieval privileges bring out the politics of heritage in the 
contemporary historiographic practices of Syrian Christians. With 
changing notions of history, especially in the western world, Peter 
Seixas finds a swelling urge to return to premodern forms of 
memory.® This urgeis a response to deep cultural shifts. In Syrian 
christian family histories, as exemplified above, the premodern 
form was never abandoned. It was only repurposed and 
accommodated for present uses. The coming of Internet and rapid 
changes in economic organization has only meant new ways of 
enabling such accommodation. 


In order to serve our present purposes, narratives of origin 
and development, of challenges and survival, of heroes and enemies 
are produced and ordered in a certain chronology of time. The 
techno-savvy modern descendant, ventures into the unknown 
terrains of history to salvage his ancestors and thereby salvage 
himself. Continuity, order, stability is discursively fabricated. What 
do these patterns tell us about the historical consciousness of 
families and their associations? 
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Family Histories, Historical Consciousness and the Present: 


So far, the examples in this paper were cited from digital 
and print productions of family associations. They were all 
published in the past three decades - a period that witnessed both 
economic integration and a rise of social conservatism across the 
world.* Familism - the widespread belief that family is important 
and it should be promoted - is witnessing resurgence in Western 
societies and is further consolidating elsewhere.?’ Several scholars 
have traced how the landscape of family discourse has shifted in 
neoliberal times. The rise of individualism, alongside the downfall 
of community organizations and trade unions has meant an 
increased focus on family as a set of values and a socio-economic 
institution. Conservative scholars, including our family historians 
and their religious patrons, are of the opinion that familism would 
help counteract the problems of individualism. However, critical 
scholars have pointed out how neoliberal individualism has 
historically promoted family obligations in its everyday practice - 
thus a convenient marriage between neoliberalism and social 
conservatism was always underway.* 


During this period, family along with religion, have 
emerged as significant factors shaping public sentiments on history. 
Many call this the populist turns of history. Commenting on this 
phenomenon, Lowenthal observes that genealogy typifies this 
trend. The period starting from mid-1980s saw a sudden upsurge 
in the number of genealogy clubs and associations, many calling 
it a ‘national sport.’ One witnesses something similar with Syrian 
Christians, albeit with many caveats. 


The fact that the populist turn has meant commemoration, 
memorialization and irrational defense of dead ancestors holds 
true for Syrian Christians. Family associations even hold blood, 
physical characters and traits as objects of reverence. The past as 
heritageseems to beinseparablefrom the present. Family members, 
especially the elders, become living monuments - decorated and 
preserved. Such conservation through institutions, traditions and 
symbols is the most crucial instrument of collective identities in 
the present.” According to Seixas, belief in a shared past and 
identity opens up the possibility for collective action in future. 
Nation-states, religions, ethnic identities and families construct 
such beliefs. Jorn RUsen argues that historical consciousness offers 
intentionality to collective action.” It orients us with historical 
memory. He calls this ‘temporal orientation’. Historical 
consciousness bestows a temporality to our actions and combines 
the ‘is’ with the ‘ought to’ in the narrative - rendering the present 
intelligible and future perceptive.” 


How does this work out? The ‘purification’ ritual described 
in the first example, is a historical narrative that informs a past 
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event. It renders the present intelligible as it explains how the 
Syrian Christian family ended up in the neighborhood and also 
arms their status as a mediating savarna caste. This surely has 
implications for the future, as the amateur historian marshals the 
narrative with an aim to reach out to a larger family audience 
and influencetheir notions of self and other. The discourse of family 
crisis, in the face of social changes, is a consequence of historical 
consciousness which orients the past as ideal, enviable and 
sanctimonious. And as a corollary, the present as dangerous. 


Further, consciousness lends a historical identity which 
breaks the limits of life and death. The person becomes part of, 
what Rusen calls - a ‘temporal whole’, much larger and important 
than his personal life. In our instance, the family (more than the 
individual) is rescued from anonymity and placed beyond or even 
against its complicated everyday realities. Families, like nation, 
invent an ancient past and an infinite future. The family - 
empirically dispersed, fragmented, disputed and debated - 
becomes an identity which is immortal. The amateur family 
historian becomes the scribe of this immortality. Here, historical 
consciousness plays a role in keeping traditions alive - reminding 
us of origins and obligations. RUsen observes that such reminders 
are made in the form of stories of past occurrences - ‘which 
demonstrate the validity of values and value systems.’ 


Rusen identifies four types of historical consciousness - 
traditional, exemplary, critical and genetic. Traditional 
consciousness is perceived as a primary type of historical 
consciousness - or the beginning of historical consciousness. One 
does not find any clear separation between fact and meaning in 
such a type. Exemplary orientation perceives the past as an 
‘exemplum’ of moral values. Critical and genetic orientations 
confront and accept the break between the past and present.“ 
They are represented by, what Peter Seixas calls, the German 
understanding of historical consciousness: a specific modern 
development which leads to ‘full awareness of the historicity of 
everything present and the relativity of opinions.’* It 
fundamentally marks an irreversible break from tradition. 
However, both Rusen and Seixas argue that these types are 
obtained in our lives as an admixture which cannot be neatly 
separated from each other. In the Syrian christian examples, one 
finds a dominance of continuity, stability and order as driving 
prindples of morality and historical identity. This means traditional 
and exemplary forms of historical narrative hold greater sway in 
nasrani productions. Wedo not easily come across, collective efforts 
of foregrounding change or any negation of the old order as the 
driving principle of history. The focus on continuity - amidst 
setbacks, confusions and shifts - by the most articulate sections of 
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the community mirrors the class interests of the group as a whole. 


It should also be noted that the concepts and terms around 
which family historians’ debate and thereby school their past are 
not picked from everyday domesticity or family life. It is apparent 
that copper-plates, tufts, sacred threads or retained slaves make 
no sense in their personal lives. They are not words of practical 
use. Thus, as Peter Lee suggests, history deals with ideas beyond 
the mundane and ordinary.* It is not the substantive detail but 
the value attached to it that really matters to the historian and the 
family. For Peter Kosso, values in historiography, beyond moral 
principles, also constitute what a person, class or society regard 
as indispensable, desirable or beautiful.” These values, so to speak, 
explain the reasons for writing history and the historian’s 
relationship to the narrative.* Clearly, in the last example cited 
the previous section, the historian considers it crucial to reclaim a 
list of privileges from Kerala’s distant past. Though the list per se 
is defunct, the reclamation indicates the endurance of values 
which drive ideas of social power. 


In lieu of a Conclusion: 


Handing down modes of life and lineage was ‘socially 
codified and largely closed to personal decision’ for the longest 
time.” With family associations and their history endeavors, such 
passing down from generation to generation arenow meticulously 
planned among Syrian Christians. Things which were earlier 
‘overlooked’ are now preserved or reconstructed as a conscious 
choice. Middleclass families, dismayed by rapid obsolescence and 
dispersed by migration - are willing to photograph videography 
and archive everything. They are ready to travel long distances, 
conduct interviews and upload them on YouTube. 
Simultaneously, with every passing year, families also ensure the 
production and display of audio-visuals, photographs, posters, 
mementos, and emblems so on and so forth - which eventually 
migrate to digital platforms. Thus, family becomes an object of 
everyday archiving and the family association, an agency which 
manages immediate and distant past - all adding up to the cult of 
popular heritage. 


In all the examples discussed in this paper, one finds a 
collusion of new digital/ print technologies, historiography and 
family. The story of amateur historiography among Syrian 
Christians did not begin with internet. Through printed family 
histories - published over the last century and increasingly in the 
past three or four decades - middle-class Nasranis have self- 
fashioned themselves as amateur family historians. They also 
nurtured a historical consciousness which focused on continuity, 
stability and order. It lends their actions intention and moral zeal. 
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Syrian Christian heritage projects aredriven by the crisis of change 
within the family, community and church - the latter hasn’t been 
discussed in this paper. 


Drawing from the works of Peter Seixas and Jorn Rusen, 
this paper argued that nasrani historical consciousness does not 
easily separate facts from meanings, thus schooling history to 
justify convenient forms of error. Additionally, they approach 
history as an ‘exemplum’ guiding their values and identity. 
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Tyndale Biscoe's Travel Account of Kashmir: A Historical 
Discourse Analysis 


Mohmad Ashraf Khaja & Mohd. Ibrahiem Khaja 
Introduction: 


The travel narratives of European writers who visited 
Kashmir? during the second half of the nineteenth century form 
an important category of the source material. These travel 
narratives have both pros and cons with regard the historical 
construct. They not only introduced Kashmir’s scenic natural 
landscape and its people to the outside world but also madea rich 
contribution towards the re-writing of Kashmir historiography. 
Their writings, if on the onehand exposed the misrule of the Dogra 
rulers, on the other, they served as chain-breakers in a closed, 
moribund society separated by landlocked geography and peculiar 
culture. While studying these works one has to be conscious not 
only about the time and space in which these works were written 
but also about the authors’ affiliations, ideological prejudices, 
imperial motives, political compulsions, specific tendencies and 
clandestine intentions. One has to take into consideration the 
setting and the political atmosphere, the backdrop in which these 
works were written. However, there is no denying the fact that 
Colonial constructs of the ‘Orient’ are often found in these 
travelogues which most of the times may have been influenced by 
the pre-conceived notion of the ‘Self’ and the ‘Other’, imperialistic 
agenda, or simply because of the superficial and predetermined 
knowledge of the visitors about the visited places. While writing 
about Kashmir the contempt for the non-white Kashmiris is 
glaringly present in almost every major European travel account 
to varying degrees. 


C. E. Tyndale Biscoe was one of the English missionary- 
cun-traveller to Kashmir who stayed in Kashmir for more than 
fifty years. Against his wish, he left the valley just after Dogra rule 
ceased to exist which was prevalent since the first Anglo-Sikh war 
(1845-46) was over. Kashmir then was handed over in lieu of war 
indemnity to the British under the provisions of the Treaty of 
Lahore on 9th March 1846, between the British officials and 
Maharaja Dhilip Singh (the youngest son of Ranjit Singh) at 
Lahore. One week later, 16 March 1846, as agreed in the treaty of 
Lahore, the British assigned it by a different treaty infamously 
called the ‘Treaty of Amritsar’ with their collaborator Raja Gulab 
Singh of Jammu. Thus, it was from 1846 the influx of Christian 
missionaries to Kashmir started in great number and incidentally 
Tyndale Biscoe was one among them.? 


Although, Tyndale Biscoe stayed over half a century in 
Kashmir during the missionary work, his account can still be 
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counted as a travelogue for a couple of reasons. First, overstaying 
in Kashmir didn’t make Biscoe an insider who would identify 
himself with the native population. In line with Classical Orientalist 
tropes and routine travel accounts, his depiction of ‘exotic and 
peculiar’ facets of Kashmiri life and the relevance of his Christian 
values in ‘reforming’ the pagan culture of Kashmir, strikes a chord 
with key attributes of colonial travel accounts. About Biscoe, he 
had come from England and has read theology at Cambridge. 
Subsequently, he was ordained and volunteered for the church 
missionary society.2 Hecameto Kashmir at atime when Kashmiris 
were steeped in poverty and apathy.’ On his arrival in Srinagar in 
1890, he was appointed as the headmaster of first mission school 
which was founded by James Hinton Knowles back in 1880. This 
very school was later renamed as Tyndale Biscoe School (or Biscoe 
School).While his stay in Kashmir, Biscoe’s interactions were mostly 
with the relatively literate people who at that time were not in 
good number but there were some Pandits who were a patronized 
class then. These people mostly became local interpreters to a 
significant number of travelers who alternatively created any idea 
based mostly on their predetermined notions and their local 
translators. In this whole discourse, the majority section (M uslims) 
was/ were being represented in somewhat disparaging terms in 
most of the European accounts. 


Narrating the Alternative Facts: 


From the very outset, Tyndale Biscoe found students cold- 
shouldered, half interested, wrapped in the long gowns (pheran)° 
along with their firepots (kangris).° Biscoe sweepingly argues that 
this dress was imposed by force upon the Kashmiri people by 
Afghans to unman them’? (some other writers including Walter 
Lawrence makes their/ his readers believe that the pheran was an 
imposition of Mughals since asection of Kashmiris initially resisted 
the Mughal rule in the last quarter of the 16th century). He found 
these youths so arrogant, idle, selfish and dishonest that he could 
not bring himself to refer to them as men but called them bipeds® 
and for more than a half-century, he threw himself into the task 
of transforming his bipeds into men. Biscoe while writing about 
Kashmir maintains that Kashmiris are strong and well-built but 
they have no self-respect and its reason might be due to the fact 
that Kashmiris from the time immemorial had suffered under 
different non-indigenous dynasties.? However, ironically, Biscoe 
causes an intellectual dishonesty by glorifying the autocratic rule 
of Dogra dynasty against whom he appears to be so soft and so 
neutral. Not only this, he also neglects the fact that British 
government too was responsible for what the Kashmiris had gone 
through after latter’s sale by the former (read British selling out of 
Kashmir to Dogras in March 1846). 
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Tyndale Biscoe indeed has praised the beauty of Kashmiri 
race” but the most of the arguments in his autobiography are soun 
with colonial narrative and are seemingly serving the colonial 
interests. He theoretically concludes the derivations that Kashmiris 
were destined to be reformed under their missionary work in the 
guise of reformation and education. The whole agenda behind all 
this narrative was seemingly to propagate the message of Gospel 
under the banner of British imperialistic patronage. Because the 
main thrust of Christian missionaries in Kashmir was focused on 
a four pronged strategy, i.e. Evangelistic preaching, Medical 
activities, Zenana advice (targeting female-folk) and Education. 
Modern Education does not seem to have existed in Kashmir until 
the advent of Christian Missionaries in Kashmir. These Christian 
missionaries helped in the changed outlook of the Kashmiri people 
interms of modern education. Initially, itweretheKashmiri Pandits 
who were getting benefitted by the modern education and off late 
due to the persuasions of the missionaries, the Muslims too start 
taking lead in the educational sphere. 


Glorifying the Civilizing Mission: 


Tyndale Biscoe has relatively succeeded in the delicate 
operation of strengthening the moral backbone of a miniscule 
section of youth in Kashmir. It is believed that throughout his stay 
in Kashmir worked to ‘socialize’ Kashmiris under his reformatory 
education plan.’4 Hewas theprecursor to the idea of sportsmanship 
of boys in Kashmir and introduced various western games over 
there’ His autobiography reveals that he tried to carve out an 
athlete out of a normal Kashmiri student. His autobiography 
further suggests that he introduced games like cricket, football, 
swimming, mountaineering, adventurous travelling etc. He 
furthermore writes how hetried hard to persuade Kashmiri Pandit 
students to shun the path of superstition,’ mythological rituals, 
ill omen prejudice and traditional legends (since all these terms 
are relative). He styles himself to incite in them the sense of 
rationality and progressive thinking. Biscoe while generalizing the 
whole narrative recounts that the people of Kashmir were very 
superstitious, and gave themselves much searching of heart and’ 
trouble in consequence.“ His writings further reflect the innate 
tendencies of superstition among the Kashmiri Pandits.& While 
discussing that, in 1891, when the game of football was introduced 
in Kashmir, the Pandit boys were so wrapped with superstition 
that they denied to play it even not to touch it on the grounds that 
they will become unholy by touching the leather (since the outer 
cover of football was made of leather).’° 


Biscoe adds that the superstitious level among the Hindus was 
such that crows, owls and kites were considered ominous birds 
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while bulbuls, swallows and hoopoes were considered fortunate. 
The bulbul according to them was considered to be the messenger 
bird as its chirp was supposed to foretell some guest.” No reformer 
dared to speak against them due to the mass ignorance and Dogra 
repression. However, the superstitious nature among the majority 
of people to some extant started to decline from the twentieth 
century on account of the religious reforms and spread of 
education. He has narrated in his account that he left no stone 
unturned in transforming what he called his bipeds into men. He 
reveals that he took great pains in making his students realize the 
essence and importance of humanity, rights, equality and justice. 
He made it possible to carve out in his students the sense of 
discipline and punctuality. His writing further suggests that he 
evaporated various misconceptions from his students during his 
era. Indeed hetried hard but it was primarily the Kashmiri Pandit 
students who were benefitted as Muslims were then neither 
enrolled in his school nor were such measures taken out to bring 
them under education. Therefore Biscoe is bound to be critiqued 
for being exclusive and very much selective while carrying out his 
missionary work in Kashmir. 


Romanticizing Women-folk: 


While talking about the Kashmir beauty and women of 
Kashmir, Biscoe maintains that Kashmiris belongs to the Aryan 
race and are usually quite good looking. He praises the Kashmiri 
women, despite the fact that most of the upper-class women were 
never seen in the streets and the missionary ladies had told Biscoe 
that the women here were really beautiful.1® Speaking about the 
position and occupation of women, their most laborious work 
besides preparing food, was washing, husking and grinding of 
grain which produced a fine physical development in them.?? 
Biscoe substantiates the fact while mentioning that the women, 
makes muscle through their daily occupations, by grinding at the 
mill and husking their rice with pestle and mortar.”° Besides, their 
house work they used to work in the fields. The Kashmiri women 
had destined with a hard healthy life and they thrive on it 
(emphasis added).27 However, Biscoe fails to make his readers 
understand why hewas unimpressed by men-folk who wereliving 
avery miserable life while toiling most of their times in fields or 
were forced (by Dogra officials) to go for Begar (an indentured 
forced labour). 


G. B. Shaw’s remark that ‘all biographies are lies’” also 
somehow applies to the autobiography of Tyndale Biscoe which 
were written through the elitist prism. He, at many places, has 
exaggerated the facts pointlessly and in a hodge-podge manner. 
Besides he has repeated many events discordantly and has done 
an intellectual dishonesty of highest order like when most part of 
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his autobiography is already published in his other account, 
‘Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade’. 


Conclusion: 


After going through his autobiography ‘Tyndale Biscoe of 
Kashmir: An Autobiography’ one can safely assume that Biscoe 
proved himself to be a sympathetic critic but not without 
‘Occidental fervour’ and arrogantly condescending by calling 
Kashmiris superstitious, prejudiced, effeminate etc. Biscoe, like 
many other European travellers had adopted in his account a dual 
narrative while writing about Kashmir and Kashmiris. While 
adopting a eulogizing tonetowards Kashmir by praising its natural 
beauty, his disparaging of Kashmiri people (mostly the menfolk) 
without considering the dehumanizing effects of the Dogra regime 
leaves his autobiographic account wanting in sincerity. His position 
as a missionary with the British government and his role in 
Kashmir as a missionary-cum-traveller would have been perhaps 
possible reasons for his blaming the victims of the despotic regime 
for their miseries, rather than locating the Kashmiri peoples’ 
pathetic state in the policies of the government. Like Biscoe, 
Kashmir was depicted divergently by anumber of other European 
travellers with their Orientalist, Imperialist, Racist, and sometimes 
impartial designs. One may call it a deliberate narrative seemingly 
built by him/ them of continuing an older tradition, which was 
prevalent since Mughal times of obliterating Kashmiris from the 
Kashmir depictions. 


His autobiographical account signifies that he had worked 
for the character building of Kashmiris however a minute and 
objective reading of his work simultaneously suggests that he was 
able to assassinate their character to a much extant. Thus, he was 
able to character assisinate the Kashmiris as well apart from doing 
his ‘benevolent works’. In fact heat most of the times had remained 
perceptive and very much imperialistic in predispositions. His 
account further suggests that he has almost neglected the 
womenfolk of Kashmir as his main focus was on the selected 
menfolk who were then known as ‘Biscoe boys’. The credit of 
modern education in Kashmir relatively goes to the Christian 
missionary society and Biscoe’s role in it cannot be ignored. But 
when the line of questioning is all about the education of Kashmiri 
women heat the same time is collectively blamed for. After going 
through the accounts of these Westerners (Biscoe’s in this case) | 
never came across a single portrait of a Kashmiri which does not 
present Kashmiri in a shabby, run-down and pitiable pose. Was 
no Kashmiri inhabitant better dressed or apparently happy? 
Maybe the presence of a happy and prosperous looking portrait 
would dent the constructed image of a pauper Kashmiri and hurt 
the imperial designs, which is why it was not produced. 
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Footnotes 


lKashmir is defined as a country consisting for the most part of a 
comparatively leve tract of land, awidevaleor plain enbedded and set 
high in that portion of mountain mass of the great Himalayan chain 
and is entirely surrounded by ranges of this stupendous chain forming 
one large enclosed Valley divided into unequal portions by the river 
Jhelum, which traverses its entire length, and having numerous glens 
or minor Valleys opening into on every sidefrom the lower portion of 
the lofty rocky wall by which it is environed. The barrier of the hills 
which encompasses Kashmir is pierced at numerous points by roads 
or, more properly, paths: north and east towards the upper Indus, 
Ladakh and Y arkand, south-east towards theN ative state of Chumba 
and the British district of Lahoul, south to Jammu where the Ruler of 
Kashmir holds his court on the densely-wooded hills that skirt the 
Himalaya, south west across the Pir Panjal rangeand along the vestiges 
of the onceimperial road to Bhimber and Lahore, west by the banks of 
Jhelum to the British District of H azara or thehill station of M urri. See, 
W. Wakefield, The H appy V alley Sketches of Kashmir and the Kashmiris, 
London, 1879, pp. 8-9, Foreign Department, K. W. Sec-E., M arch 1883, 
N 0.86, National Archives of India (hereafter NA). 


?Mohmad Ashraf Khaja, Treaty of Amritsar in Retrospect: The V alidity, 
Legitimization, and its Subsequent Repercussions on the P eopleof Kashmir, 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, University of Kerela, 
Thiruvananthapuram, 2016, p. 338. 


3C. E. Tyndale Biscoe, T yndaleBiscoeof Kashmir: An Autobiography, Sedey 
Service & Co. London, 1951, p. 4. 


4Biscoe, Autobiography, p. 7. 


>Pheran is along garment in shape not very unlike a nightgown with 
very widesleeves. Itis made of either cotton or wool according to the 
season. The pheran is manifestly a contraction of the Persian word 
‘pairahan’ garment. E. F. Kinght, Lawrence and few other travel accounts 
suggest that this dress was introduced by enperor Akbar who madethe 
Kashmiri’s doff their more habiliments in order to subdue their then 
warlikespirit. Itis sometimes of red or bluecolor. Thesleeves of women’s 
pheran arewider than thoseof men’s and theskirts arelonger descending 
nearly to the ankles. When it is manufactured of wool it is called ‘loch’ 
when of cotton ‘pots’. See also Biscoe, Pheron, along garment likea 
nightgown, C. E. Tyndale Biscoe, Tyndale Biscoe of Kashmir: An 
Autobiography, Seeley Service & Co. London, 1951, p. 128. 


®Kangar (firepot) is an indigenous heating element of Kashmir the 
existence of which goes to ancient times as Kalhana has mentioned in 
Raja T arangini. Lawrencehas romanticized theK angar, inthese words 
‘what Laila was on M ajnu’s bosom, so was the Kangar toa Kashmiri’. 
Walter Lawrence, V alley of Kashmir, H. Frowde, London, 1895, p. 250. 


7C. E. Tyndale Biscoe, Fifty Y ears A gainst theStream, Wesleyan Mission 
Press, London, 1930, Reprint by Gulshan Books, Srinagar, 2013, p. 23. 
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8C. E. Tyndale Biscoe, Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade A Description of the 
Beauties of theCountry, the Life, H abits and H umor of its Inhabitants, and an 
Account of theGradual but Steady R ebuilding of oncea D owntrodden People 
Seeley, Service and Co., London, 1922, p. 96. 


°Tyndale Biscoe, Sunlight and Shade, p. 79; Seealso C. E. Tyndale Biscoe, 
Character Building in Kashmir, Church Missionary Society, 1920, pp. 1-2. 


10Biscoe, Character, p. 2. 
UBiscoe, Sunlight and Shade, pp. 253-259 
@Biscoe, Autobiography, p. 128. 


BBiscoe faced many hurdles in dealing with his Brahman boys in 
Kashmir. Their superstition was such that they even werenot ready to 
play games like football. Biscoe, Autobiography, pp. 128-129. 


“4Biscoe, Sunlight and Shade, p. 167. 


Those Ethnically Kashmiri speaking Brahmans of Kashmir who have 
given up their original avocation of attending to the rdigious education 
and have instead taken to service as ameans of subsistence, strangely 
enough, areknown as thePandits, and the other class who will stick to 
their old calling aredistinguished as Brahmans or Gors, Priests (Bates...) 
A Pandit is aword whosesignificance may belikened to that of “clerk” 
intheMiddleAges. (Ashley Carus Wilson, A Woman's Life for Kashmir: 
IreneP etrie, A Biography, Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago, 1901) 
Tyndale Biscoe remarks that it was Akbar who was pleased with the 
erudition and intelligence of Kashmiri Hindus by which he gavethem 
the surname of Pandits which means learned men. See Biscoe, Sunlight 
and Shade, p. 72 


6 bid., p. 276. 
“Ibid., p. 159. 
8|bid., p. 60. 


IW. Wakefield, The H appy Valley: Sketches of Kashmir and Kashmiris, 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searleand Ravington, London, 1879, pp. 114- 
115. 


°Biscoe, Sunlight and Shade, p. 65. 
Ubid., p. 65. 


2H ermione Lee, Biography: A very short Introduction, Oxford University 
Press, London, p. 41. 


3Biscoe, Autobiography, pp. 128-145. 
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Traditional Games and Sports of South India: 
Some Considerations 


B. Rama Chandra Reddy 


The history of sports and games is as old as human being. 
Some of them were evolved over a period of time to train people 
for future endeavours and others wereintended to recreate, refresh 
and pass the leisure in a purposeful and entertaining way. The 
traditional sports and games werethe means to display one’s skills, 
to pass one’s time and to amuse oneself as well as others. A part 
from being physical and intellectual stimulants, they encourage 
thinking skills for facing problems, healthy competition, mutual 
tolerance, attitude to accept defeat, show dignity in victory and 
to live a meaningful life 


Sports and Games: 


Let us have a quick look into sports and games and as to 
how they can be differentiated. A sport is a physical activity 
requiring strategic methods, physical strength, training and mental 
preparation. It is carried out under an agreed set of rules ina 
competitive environment where a winner is declared. The 
participant of a sport is often known as athlete or sportsperson. 
In asport, it is the sportsperson or the individual who determines 
the outcome within the rules framework by skill and definitely 
not by chance. A sport is moreindividual and related to recreational 
purpose either for self-enjoyment or competition or both. 


A gameis a structured or semi-structured activity, usually 
undertaken for enjoyment and recreation. The participants of a 
game are called players. A game is an activity involving one or 
more players in which a goal is to be reached. It was played on 
the basis of a set of rules which stipulates that a player can or 
cannot do. Though the games are played primarily for 
entertainment or enjoyment, they may also serve educational or 
stimulative roles often intimately connected to culture. 


There are many differences between a sport and a game. 
The former is played with a view of competition in mind while 
the later is played with a friendly attitude. A sport is based on 
physical energy and agameis based on mental strength. In asport 
itis thesportsperson or theindividual who determines the outcome 
whereas strategy and the performance of all the players that 
decides the winner in a game. The athlete can take independent 
decisions, but a player cannot take such decisions. Sports, as 
opposed to games, often require special equipment and playing 
fields or prepared grounds dedicated to their practice. Many sports 
can have spectators and often communities align themselves with 
the sportsperson, who in asenserepresent that community against 
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their opponents. On the other hand a game may or may not have 
spectators. 


Utility Value of Traditional Sports and Games: 


The traditional sports and games are not for fun alone but 
have some utility value also. They were evolved and developed by 
our ancestors for pragmatic reasons either to develop a variety of 
skills or for recreational purposes to refresh the human brain. They 
includethe development of motor, sensory and mathematical skills, 
observation, concentration, hand and eye coordination, logical 
thinking, leadership, team building and decision making skills and 
aiming and achieving goals with a strategy. They werealso designed 
for adapting to the environment and to acquaint with the ethos of 
culture and mythology. In fact, some games are wonderful stress 
buster for adults and children alike. The traditional sports and 
games are also useful to pass on some ancestral knowledge from 
generation to generation by simple means. The irony is that 
nowadays, weare vainly trying to learn these skills and knowledge 
by paying money to institutes and centres that conduct personal 
development programmes and courses. 


Historical Origin of Some of the Games: 


Lets us have a hypothetical idea, which might be close to 
reality, as to how some of the traditional sports and games evolved 
due to the changing needs of human beings in India in general 
and South India in particular. The human- animal- ecological 
relations were said to have passed through hunting and herding 
stages before settled agrarian economy. Perhaps, the earliest sport 
that developed in the annals of mankind was sprinting and 
running. It is probable to think that it was invented and practiced 
due to necessity to run along with the fast moving animal and 
hunt it with the rustic weapon when the mankind was undergoing 
the stage of caveman and hunter during the pre historic times. 
Another game of human and animal interaction namely hunting 
was also originated during the same period. The pre-historic cave 
paintings of South India consisting of hunting scenes were the 
testimony to the fact. The nature of the game hunting changed 
over a period of time starting initially as a necessity for the dietary 
and protein needs of human beings, later transformed into a 
favourite pastime of kings and affluent sections of the society 
known as M rigayavinoda of Manasollasa written by Someswara 
in twelfth century C.E. It should not be forgotten that the political 
scientists believe that the concepts of leadership and chiefdom 
emerged from the community hunting in the pre-historic period. 


Mankind began to tame and domesticate animals to have 
a ready access to the dietary needs. The rudimentary origin of 
Jallikattu, themost popular gameof Tamilnadu and parts of Andhra 
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during the Pongal season, seems to have evolved during the 
herding stage. Some young people might have bravely caught hold 
of the wild animals of the jungle and tamed them in an effort to 
domesticate them. Later they developed the animal by breeding 
over long periods in genetic isolation from their wild progenitors. 
Even after the domestication of animals effectively, the taming of 
them continued in a modified form of Jallikattu. Mankind slowly 
adopted agriculture which became an important occupation of 
many people in various cultures and civilizations. The usage of 
cattle was indispensible for agricultural operations mostly for tilling 
the land and carrying the agricultural produce from place to place 
etc, which need a sort of training to the cattle by various means. 
One of the rural game of Andhra namely Banda Lagudu (races of 
bulls pulling aheavy slab of stone) competitions were remnants of 
training and habituating the bulls in coordination with the other 
animal tied to a yoke, to drag heavy loads and improving the 
carrying capacity of the bulls. Ironically, the apex courts banned 
the two showing the acts of cruelty against animals. 


The next stage of evolution of culture and civilization was 
the origin of the state and government headed by a chief or a 
king. To protect a country, its animals and people from external 
dangers of the invaders and to expand the boundaries of a state 
through war, the warriors, who were physically fit, experienced 
in the usage of weapons and experts in horse riding, were needed. 
King Someswara of twelfth century in his M anasollasa mentioned 
four such games and entertainments (vinodas) watched and 
occasionally participated by the king. They were Sastravidya (usage 
of different weapons by the participants), Turagavahyali (game 
played in an arena sitting on a horse just like horse polo), Anka 
(duels) and Malla (wrestling) vinodas. Pingali Surana in his 
Prabhavati Pradyumnam mentioned a game known as Asvika 
Kanduka Krida which might be another name for Turagavahyali 
Vinoda. By playing these games, the players were properly trained 
and wereableto maintain their fitness even during the peace times. 
In fact, Kabaddi or Chedugudu was the child of wrestling which 
needs the twin strengths of agood physiqueand a keen intelligence. 
The interest in the game arises from a natural instinct for attack 
and defence. Even today one of the favourite games played by 
military and police personnel is Kabaddi. Perhaps during this period 
Chaturanga or Chadaraga, the predecessor of Chess, might have 
developed so as to acquaint the art of warfare and to develop 
strategies on a board with miniature pawns representing different 
corps that was referred in detail in M anasollasa. In fact analytical 
thinking and concentration would be improved by playing the 
game. 


With the maximization of agrarian economy, there was 
enough surplus of agricultural produce that needed to be sold 
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beyond the limits of self sufficient villages. Slowly, itinerant 
merchants and traders emerged who soon got aligned into trade 
guilds to transport goods from surplus to deficit areas. The South 
Indian merchants even traded with other countries like Sri Lanka 
and South East Asia as per the inscriptional evidences. They 
transported goods by using men, animals and carts. In those days 
the transported merchandise needed protection as the paths and 
roads were not safe due to forest cover and the highway robbery. 
Hence, the traders needed to be escorted by their own militia who 
should possess strong physic, bravery and intelligence to act as 
per the circumstances. One such item transported from seashore 
was Salt, a necessity of life that was dear to the people of the 
hinterland. Perhaps in that historical context two varieties of games 
associated with salt might have evolved in the coastal region which 
soon became popular in other places too. They were known as 
U ppubastaata (salt bag game) and U ppata or U ppupattelata (salt 
game) with slight variations of their play. Nachana Somana of 
fourteenth century in his Uttara Harivamsa informed that U ppu 
pattelata (the game of salt) was a favourite among the young boys 
of Andhra Pradesh. In the former game a boy had to run carrying 
another boy on his back like a sack. In the latter game a group of 
people had to cross over a number of grids carefully guarded by 
the opposite group. By playing U ppubastaata, the load carrying 
capacity of a person would improve gradually apart from 
strengthening of bicep, calf and hamstring muscles. Group activity, 
strategy and overcoming of hurdles could be learnt through the 
U ppata. 


Importance of the Games of the Children: 


Thechildren had aleisuretime during their childhood days. 
So as to acquaint them with the environment and animals around 
them, the parents make them to play with dolls, toys and 
miniature carts as mentioned in the Sangam literary texts of the 
Tamil region. Generally, after attaining certain age they could not 
use them and the same were displayed in Bommalakoluvu during 
the Dasara festival, perhaps, to cherish the nostalogical memories 
of their childhood at least once in a year. Alas! Presently dolls are 
being purchased for the same purpose. The boys of tender age 
play a game known as Kotikommachi, perhaps Kolakothulu was 
another name of the same game, in which climbing of trees would 
be learnt in imitation of monkeys. So also the children learn 
jumping by means of a popular game V angullu Dukullu (bending 
and jumping) and by using a stick, a precursor of pole vault, 
precisely to jump the bushes and to cross over small streams and 
channels in the premodern period. 


A number of games were designed by our ancestors to 
develop different skills especially aiming and coordinating hand 
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and eye among the children. Billamgodu (gillidanda) or the game 
with two sticks, Golilata or marble game, Bongaralata or spinning 
the top, Chukuchukupulla or finding the object and Bachalata or 
seven stones would come under the category. Another game played 
both by girls and boys during thefull moon nights was V ennalagudlu 
or Vennelachippalu or finding the small heaps of sand. Perhaps, it 
was designed to develop eye sight during the night times which 
was much needed in the rural areas in the pre electric era. In the 
same vein, Dagudumootalu or Hide and seek was another favourite 
pastime of the children which was probably designed to achieve 
goals in a careful manner. 


As per the Indian tradition, the women were the in charge 
of the kitchens and as such they need to have a sort of formal 
training in the art of cooking. In this context a game known as 
Gujjanagullu might have developed in which the girls cook various 
dishes by using miniature vessels, which was mentioned by some 
Telugu poets of the Vijayanagara period. Bommala Pelli (marriage 
of dolls) was referred by Nannechoda in his Kumara Sambhavamu 
in which the children perform the marriage of dolls so as to 
acquaint with the various traditional customs associated with 
marriage. Achanagundlu also Known as Gachakayalata or marble 
game and Kundudugunta also Known as T okkudubilla or hopscotch 
were exclusively played by the girls. The former was meant for 
concentration and hand and eye coordination whereas the latter 
was designed for a sort of physical exercise for the healthy growth 
of females and it also teaches the resilience to reach the goal despite 
of challenges. Another game exclusively played by women as 
mentioned in the Telugu literary works was Kandukakrida or ball 
game played with a ball made of flowers to develop the skills of 
aiming and catching. But, presently the newly married couple is 
playing the game as per the traditional custom by certain social 
groups. 


Board Games: 


Perhaps many board games came into existence when the 
human beings got civilized and found some leisure time. It seems 
that most of them were pastimes to enjoy the spare time in 
meaningful ways. Board games were known to Indians even 
during the Proto-historical period as evidenced through the 
excavations of the sites of the Harappan culture V amanaguntalu 
(pallanguzhi) or pit and marble game was basically designed for 
concentration and to develop mathematical skills among the 
children of both sexes which was even played by elderly women. 
In his article Durai, opined that the game was ‘a probable survival 
from days when, as in Africa, the game was a parody of cattle 
raiding’ as the word cow (Pasu in Tamil or Aavu in Telugu) was 
used. The board game which was played by children and elders 
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with same enthusiasm was Paramapadasopana patam or 
V aikuntapali, a precursor of snakes and ladders, that teaches the 
religious and cultural values with an inherent meaning that the 
virtues make oneto ascend higher while the vices reduced a player 
to lower levels. It also teaches how to accept defeat courageously 
and success humbly. Perhaps, one popular board game of South 
Indians played anywhere and by any age group was Pulimeka 
known as Audupuli in Tamil region or Lamb and Tiger game by 
drawing a pattern on the ground. Suravaram Pratapa Reddy in 
his Andhrula Sanghika Charitra described at least four variations of 
playing the game. One can notice permanent carvings of the game 
in the temples and other important places of community activity 
in South India which testify the popularity of the game. Perhaps 
the temple servants and other elders might have used them for 
needed recreation during their spare time. Astachemma and its 
variants Baragasta and Pachisi, was a favourite pastime of elderly 
women played with cowries or dices in the indoors. Similarly, 
Pasakakrida or dice playing was another popular board game 
played by elders with two variations of playing as detailed by 
Somesvara. Thesame author also made mention of two more board 
games played by the elders with cowries namely V arthikakrida 
and Phanjikakrida. All these board games might have intended to 
develop strategical skills among the players. Prahedikakrida, agame 
consisting of word plays, puzzles and riddles generally played by 
intelligent, learned and clever people was also mentioned in 
M anasollasa. Perhaps, it was a precursor of word puzzles 
appearing in the daily newspapers. 


Games and Amusement by Using Animals and Birds: 


The Indians developed some games exclusively fought by 
animals and birds unlike the bouts between humans and animals 
as practiced in western countries. There is a debate whether such 
fights are considered as games or not as there is no human 
involvement except enjoying. Though, Somesvara in his M anasollasa 
mentioned them as amusements (vinodas), many South Indians 
treat them as traditional games. Cock fighting known as 
Tamrachuda or Kukkuta Vinoda in M anasollasa stood first in the list 
of popularity. Though the exact date of its origin was not known, 
it has a continuous history at least from the fifth century C.E. to 
till date. The cock stone inscription of Arasalapuram near 
Villupuram belonging to fifth century was the testimony to the 
fact. It was intertwined with the South Indian cultureas the Telugu 
works like Palnati Yuddhamu, Kridabhiramamu, H amsavimsati and 
Bobbili Yuddha Natakamu vividly described the game Fighting 
between rams known as Mesa Vinoda was mentioned in 
M anasollasa and Kridabhiramamu and the same is being continued 
in some parts of Andhra during the celebration of the Sankranti/ 
Pongal festival. M anasollasa, the twelfth century text of Somesvara 
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mentioned other amusements like Lavaka or Quail fight, M ahisha 
or Buffalo fight, P arvata or Pigeon flying competition, Sarameya or 
Dog fight and Syena Vinodas or hunting with Hawks competition. 
Pigeon flying competition is occasionally heard in some parts of 
South India even today. The miniature paintings of Moghul period 
inform that Hawk competition was popular during that time as 
the paintings of the emperors were invariably associated with the 
hawks in their portrait paintings. 


Ayyalaraju Narayanamtya provided a list of more than 
hundred traditional sports and games played by the people of 
Andhrain his book H amsavimsathi. An enquiry revealed that many 
aged people neither played nor even heard nearly ninety percent 
of them. The knowledge of playing them was lost forever by the 
middle of twentieth century, if not earlier. Even the games played 
a generation ago are fast waning from the memory lines. The 
disappearance of joint family system, increasing urban migration 
from rural areas for varied reasons, excessive importance to 
curriculum activities in theschools, widespread usage of television 
and electronic gadgets and a host of other reasons are mainly 
responsible for the pathetic condition. If the situation continues, 
we will lose forever whatever knowledge about the traditional 
sports and games in no time. Hence, some urgent steps are need 
to be taken like popularizing the uses and importance of playing 
the traditional sports and games, recording and digitalizing the 
playing methods of them for the posterity and the like. A non- 
government voluntary organization known as Kreeda is doing 
yeomen service to popularize such games in the Tamilnadu state 
and Hans India published a news item in 2016 stating that two 
friends of Hyderabad namely Archana Reddy and Sangeeta Rajesh 
were trying to revive the ancient games that have vanished from 
public memory after months of research. But no such effort or 
organization seems to have existed in other South Indian states, 
subjected to correction. Hence, the Physical Education 
Departments of various Universities, Education Departments and 
voluntary organizations should come forward to take some 
effective measures to protect and revive the fast dying traditional 
sports and games for the benefit of the posterity. 
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The Religious Cult of Karni Devi and Making of Bikaner 
State 


Rajshree Dhali & Bhupinder Chaudhry 


The formation of a state does not only require the military 
might and administrative skills on the part of the founder but a 
strong ideological apparatus that will take the state beyond 
geographical boundaries controlled by the physical strength. The 
ideological moorings, therefore, helps a stateto strikeits roots deep 
into the society it is ruling and create hegemony over its subjects. 
Given thesociety of believers, the religious ideology was considered 
pertinent to win over or co-opt in Gramscian sense, the subjects 
who otherwise are considered antagonist to the state. The 
formation of Bikaner statein medieval Rajasthan was no exception. 
The paper explores the relationship between formation of Bikaner 
state and the popular religious cult of Karni Devi. 


Therdigious cult and theruling Rathors both complimented 
each other. The patronage extended to Karni Devi by the Rathor 
rulers helped to increase its popularity whereas the cult in turn 
provided a much required legitimacy to the newly founded state. 
Not only the Rathors but several other Rajput clans were also 
indebted to Charan female saints and regarded them as deltties. 
The Bhatti clan held Awadji as incarnation of goddess and 
venerated her, the Gaur clan beheld Gigai Devi, and likewise Sisodia 
clan of Dungarpur and Udaipur were indebted to Barawadeja. 
The reason for accepting a Charan female deity as ‘Kuldevi’ by the 
Rajput ruling dynasties is not very difficult to understand. 


Brief Overview of the Charan Community: 


Charans, though not a social group occupying a high 
pedestal in the caste hierarchy, had carved out an important role 
for themselves in the society. They functioned as an important 
link between the ruling dynasty and its subjects. Being bards and 
employed by the state, their task was to entertain and record the 
events of the court, compose poems and stories to eulogize the 
king and the family members. They also entered into client-patron 
relationship with socially dominant people in the villages. They 
would visit them on special occasions, maintain genealogical 
record and in return received gifts from the head of the family. 
They also entertained people by reciting poems and stories on 
occasions like marriage and other social gatherings in return for 
gifts. In the absence of modern means of communication, Charans 
had created a wide network to disseminate the state ideology 
among common people which made them indispensable for the 
ruling elite. They would accompany the king on hunting and 
military expeditions, compose stories and songs magnifying and 
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exaggerating their role and narrate them in gatherings of 
commoners, thereby creating legitimacy for the ruler 


Colonel Tod notes that the Charan poets were well-known 
for taking part in all actions of civil wars and survived warfare 
almost without parallel in the history even of Rajput gallantry. 
Further he praises their writings and contribution to Bardic 
literature.2 The community of Rajputs trusted the Charans in the 
face of difficulty and took them to their battlefields to fight his 
battles by his side and Charan’s chronicled his martyrdom and 
heroic deeds in immortal verses.? 


While males remained occupied with the profession of 
bards, along with the household, cattle wealth was looked after 
by the females of the Charan community. In the semi-arid desert 
with scanty rainfall, cattle wealth was the most important source 
of survival. Those Charan females who either laid down their lives 
to save their cattle or stood defending them earned respect in the 
eyes of their community members. Gradually, they began to be 
worshipped and considered their community deities. It was those 
who were picked up by the ruling Rajputs and patronized. This 
in turn helped the Rajput rulers to strengthen their ties with the 
Charan community and the deity helped in providing a strong 
legitimacy to the ruling dynasty and the state. 


The Charans in Rajasthan society played the role that 
Brahmins played in South and East India in providing legitimacy 
to the newly emerging states in early medieval India as discussed 
by Hermann Kulke.* There Brahmins followed the warriors who 
were setting the new principalities and kingdoms, appropriated 
the local deities and Brahmanized them. The rulers bestowed land 
grants upon them and built Hindu temples in order to acquire 
legitimacy for their newly founded kingdom.° In western Rajasthan 
however, it was Charans who enjoyed proximity with the ruling 
dynasty and were also respected by the people as were Brahmins 
in rest of the country. Patronizing the Charans and their deities, 
eae was a carefully selected method which delivered desired 
results. 


From 13" to 16century the Rathore dynasty established 
several states in Marwar by direct warfare and by offering 
protection to the villagers in exchange of gughari (protection 
money). Detailed account of the foundation of Rathore rule in 
western Rajasthan in the period between 13" and 16" centuries is 
recorded by the 18" century state chronicler M uhnta Nainsi.°Jodha 
established the Rathore ruleand in 1459A..D transferred the capital 
from Mandore to Jodhpur. His son Bika under the guidance of his 
uncle Kandal with huge retinue led expeditions to enlarge the 
boundaries of the Rathore dominions in Janglu. 7 It is in this polity 
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of subjugation of the region of Janglu also referred as Bagar-des by 
the Rathores specially Bika that a new state of Bikaner was 
formed.® Bikaner, which Bika eventually formed, had to be 
conquered from very formidable warring petty chiefs. The various 
chiefs were- the Bhati’s, the independent Jats, Kyam Khanis, 
Chayals, Johyas, Khichi Rajputs and the M ohammadans who were 
ruling different parts of it.° 


Emergence and growth of the cult of Karni Devi: 


Karni Devi known to have helped Bikain founding Bikaner 
isnotahigh ritual orthodox goddess but a deified regional historical 
figure of the bard community. Along with Bikaner, she is believed 
to have played a crucial role in the formation of the states of 
Jodhpur and Jaisalmer by defining and negotiating the territories 
for the Rathore clan. Narratives and oral stories project her as the 
protector and champion of the rights of pastoralists and marginals. 
Sheis linked to the Shakta tradition, considered to be theincarnation 
of Goddess Hinklaj, whose main temple is situated on river Hingol 
of Las-Bela in Pakistan. It happens to be one of the four premiers 
of Shakti peeth. !° She considered herself as the incarnation of 
goddess Awadji", another tutelary Rajput deity.” Currently, she 
is venerated as protector of all sections and worshipped popularly 
for curing number of diseases. 


Karni Devi was believed to have been born in AD 1387 to 
Mehaji Kiniya and Deval Devi at village Suwap, which is 
approximately 20 miles south-east of Phalodi in Jodhpur district 
of Rajasthan. The popular narrative suggests that she was born 
after abnormally long gestation period of 21 months and there 
was more of a disappointment on her birth as she was the sixth 
daughter in a patriarchal society. Her paternal aunt who was 
attending to the delivery had intended to injure her but instead 
dislocated her hand due to some unidentified power. Karni Devi 
surprised everyone from the age of five with her miraculous deeds 
of curing her aunt’s hand and her father of snakebite.? A son was 
born to her parents with her blessings and there are numerous 
stories of her helping people through her miracles.** She acquired 
the reputation of having miraculous powers and further influenced 
people in thinking that she was an incarnation of a Devi.* Charan’s 
notion of the Shakti cult is characterized by a belief that the Devi 
will be incarnated in human form in every generation. This belief 
helped Karni to establish her divinity.7° Although her father didn’t 
acknowledge her divinity and married her off to Deepaji in AD 
1416, she refused to consummate her marriage and convinced 
her husband to marry her sister Gulab Bai, as she had dedicated 
her life to the service of the poor and needy to removetheir miseries 
and grievances.?’ 
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After marriage, Karni Devi went to her in-law’s house in 
Sathika village with her husband, sister and a large herd of cows 
and camels that came to both sisters as dowry. The village Sathika 
had only one well and it suffered from chronic shortage of water,’® 
which was not uncommon in the villages of the desert. That is the 
reason why the villages in western Rajasthan could never be 
considered as fixed habitations since subsistence entirely depended 
on the availability of water in the wells. No sooner the well dried 
out or the water therein became brackish, the villagers migrated 
to new place.”* The villagers feared that the available water would 
be consumed by the livestock brought by the sisters. This fear led 
to an active opposition from the villagers and Karni Devi was 
forced to leave the village with her family and livestock when she 
failed to reason out with the villagers.2° Sources note that Karni 
Devi was annoyed and cursed that the village would continue to 
suffer the hardships with scarcity of water. To everyone's surprise, 
next day the water level of the well drastically fell and had turned 
brackish which led the people to beg her to stay. However, she 
departed from Sathika with her blessings for more portable water 
in the village”? 


From Sathikashe went towards present Bikaner, also called 
as Janglu, Jangledesh and Bagardes and settled there for some time 
with her family, herds, herdsmen and her followers.” Thesouthern 
and eastern part of Bikaner form part of the vast sandy tract called 
Bagard, the North and the North-West lie within the Great Indian 
Desert. The region is covered with undulating sand hills from 20 
to over 100 feet high. The annual rainfall in this region is little less 
than 12 inches.” But during and after rains it gets avery different 
look. It becomes a vast green pasture-land covered with the richest 
and most tender grasses. When the caravan of Karni Devi reached 
the Jangal-D esh, her herdsmen took the thirsty cattle to one well. 
But at the well, the livestock and men of a powerful Rajput chief- 
Rao Kanha were already taking a fill of the water and they held 
back the cows and the men of Karni Devi from drinking water.“ 


The quarrel over water between Karni Devi and men of 
Rao Kanhaled to long and sharp confrontations between the both. 
Karni Devi tried to reason out with him initially by reminding 
him the generation long intimate relationship between the Rathors 
and the Charan community. She asked him to allow her to settle 
near a pond and the grassland that she had embarked with a 
huge herd since he had huge territory with several grasslands. 
The chief, on the other hand, confronted her with his armed men. 
Karni Devi at this juncture claimed to be a devotee of another 
Charan goddess Awadji and challenged Rao to keep her prayer 
kit in her cart and then she would depart. Neither his men nor his 
elephant was able to lift her prayer kit. Karni Devi put down her 
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claim that Goddess Awadji doesn’t want her to leave the place. 
So Rao Kanha called her a sorceress and demanded her to predict 
his death to proof her divine vision. Her prediction of his death 
came true and he died.” 


As predicted by her Rao Ridmal brother of Rao Kanha, a 
believer in Karni’s saintly powers became chief after Rao Kanha’s 
death and paid homage to her.“ Rao Ridmal’s son Jodha, who 
was the founder of Jodhpur and the most illustrated ruler was 
also her devotee and paid her regular visits.2”7 Happy with the 
adoration showered and invite of Rao Ridmal to Chundasar for 
her to settle, Karni Devi blessed him and his descendants to be the 
owner and ruler of vast kingdom of Jodhpur and Bikaner since 
Rao Ridmal was deprived of his patrimony due to his father’s 
partiality to his step brother. 


Karni Devi and the formation of State: 


Karni Devi moved to a new place with her large herd in 
the vicinity that had enough underground water and laid the 
foundation of a village in 1419 A.D called Deshnoke, 16 miles 
south of the present Bikaner.*8 Subsequently, she played a crucial 
role in the formation of Bikaner state. The Rathore rulers in turn 
patronized her, visited her and later build her temple and made 
huge land grants and gave gifts to thetempleand its Charan priests 
which helped her cult to grow and provided legitimacy to the 
newly founded state. 


Bika commenced his expeditions in AD 1459” by paying 
homage to the shrines of Goreji, Bhairuji and Karni Devi. Karni 
Devi by this time possessed great supernatural powers. Bika 
realized that in order to conquer and consolidate new territories 
Karni Devi being the most powerful religious figure of Bagad-des 
could help create his acceptance among the masses. Karni Devi 
made divine prophesy that his destiny was higher than his father 
Jodha.” Rao Bika stayed at Deshnok for 6 years and converted it 
into aflourishing district. In obedienceto her hewent on conquering 
regions and regularly waited on her at Deshnoke to seek her 
blessings. By this way Karni had become the tutelary goddess of 
the Rathores.*? 


Karni Devi was instrumental in marriage of Bika which 
helped him in neutralizing a powerful rival and annexing his 
territory. She arranged Bika’s marriage with the daughter of Bhati 
Rao of Pugal, the most powerful family in the region. Bhati Rao 
did not agree for the marriage although he was a devotee of Karni 
and visited her every fortnight. M eanwhilehe got looted by M ultan 
garrison of Mahmud Shah, and was taken as a captive. His sister 
begged Karni Devi to help her brother and promised to get his 
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daughter married to Bika. On the day of the marriage, when 
everything was arranged Karni with her divine power got the 
king back from captivity and completed the marriage ceremony. 
In the year 1488 Bika laid the foundation of the city of Bikaner. 
Bika seized the fort of Jodhpur and led expeditions to other regions 
like Shekhawati and Rewari with the blessings and encouragement 
of Karni Devi. 


After Bika’s death in AD 1504, his son Lunkaran ascended 
the throne and the first act he undertook was to pay homage to 
Karni Devi at Deshnoke who was still alive and gave blessings for 
his military expeditions. Even his son Jaitsi, who ascended the 
thronein AD 1526, duly paid homage to Karni Devi at Deshnok.* 
In AD 1538 the Charan deity disappeared. As per the prevalent 
traditions she had visited Jaisalmer to cure Rawal Jait Singh. On 
her way back she alighted at Karardian Talali and sat in meditation 
with her head covered and then a jet of fire enanated from her 
body which shrouded her completely.* 


Even after Karni Devi ceased to be in flesh, she was 
venerated in the same manner by all sections and especially by 
the rulers of Rathore family of Bikaner, who considered her as the 
protector of the state. Every Maharaja of Bikaner began his reign 
by a visit to the temple of Karni Devi. The families of the king too 
visited Deshnoke. Once Maharaja Zorawar Singh before his 
expedition to Hissar in the 18" century sent his whole family on 
foot to Deshnoke and later he, accompanied by his queens tied by 
knots in their odhni’s (scarf’s) also marched to Karani Devi’s temple 
on foot. Presents and jewelries were bestowed on Charan ladies 
and people attached to the temple. It was a regular affair to 
distribute food, money and blankets to each family in the village. 
Lakhs of rupees and revenue of several villages were granted to 
the temple.?” A golden umbrella was donated by Maharaja 
Zorawar Singh which can be seen even today. Deshnoke was 
facilitated by the royal family to grow into a spiritual centre. It is 
evident that when the Maharajas visited to pay homage to the 
deity, they would definitely be accompanied by some of his army 
men and servants, who might have had also become the devotees. 
Due to the regular visits of the Maharajas to protect their power 
also projected Karni Devi to be the protector of the region. This 
added more charisma to the cult and increased respect and 
reverence of her and the temple. 


The temple of Karni Devi was built and renovated by the 
Rathore dynasty rulers periodically. Initially astructure of unbaked 
bricks was built by Rao Jait Singh in first half of sixteenth century. 
After the victory with the blessings of Karni Devi over Kamran, 
son of Mughal emperor Babur, Jait Singh constructed a M andap 
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(canopy or a pavilion) over the sanctum (Gumbara). Maharaja 
Surat Singh rebuilt it with the Pucca (concrete) structure using 
lime mortar, added a dome and installed an iron door to it in the 
19" century. And then Maharaja Ganga Singh renovated its 
entrance and built it in marble in the twentieth century. At the 
same time Dhanda Chand Mal, a millionaire philanthropist of 
Bikaner provided the expenditure of intricate pattern of carving 
in marble at the main door to Maharaja Ganga Singh in the early 
twentieth century.*° 


Rajput ruling clans gave special grants to theCharan villages 
and they were called Sansan.*° Same was the case with Deshnoke, 
which was aSasan land. Its priests belong to the Charan community 
from the family of Karni Devi’s husband who came to be known 
as Deepawats.*! The royal house of Bikaner still performs certain 
ceremonies which reflect their royal patronage to the cult of Karni. 
One of them being the goddess idol dressed in clothes received 
from the royal house of Bikaner on important occasions.” The 
continuing link between the royal family and the temple at 
Deshnoke through various ceremonies maintains theshared history 
of the community of Charans and the Rajputs. It might be still 
important for the Rathores to draw legitimacy from a deity who 
was popular among all sections and maintains her spiritual 
supremacy in the region through her great healing abilities. 


Inside the temple also Known as Madh, there is an idol of 
Karni Devi wearing a mukut (tiara). She is shown to be holding 
trishul (trident), its end pierced into the head of a male buffalo in 
the right hand and ademon’s head in her left hand. She is dressed 
in Ghagra (kind of long pleated skirts) and odhni (long scarf) with 
necklaces and bangles,” a typical costume of Rajasthan. Fairs in 
honor of Karni are held twice a year at Deshnoke, the first one is 
held in the months of march- April and the second one is held in 
the months of Seotember-October.“ The figures of rats, serpents, 
squirrels, lizards and snakes with atree sculpted on the borders of 
the door panel of the marble gates have led to the perception of 
the goddess symbolizing compassion, co-existence and non- 
violence in the recent times.* 


Devotees go there to get healed of their diseases. Thousands 
of rats inhabit the temple. It is believed that because of the blessings 
of the goddess there has not been any disease related to rodents in 
Deshnoke till now. There has not been any history of respiratory 
or plague though danger of diseases transmitted through urine, 
droppings or saliva of the infected rodents could bea possibility. 
Although census of 1961 note that there was a plague in 1917, 
but no rat died in that. The presence of large number of rats is 
explained through atradition where one of thesons of Karni Devi’s 
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sister and her husband had died and she begged Yama (god of 
death) for the boy’s life but Yama refused to bring back the boy 
since that would have been interference with the natural order of 
life and death for all living beings. She apparently told Y ama that 
from now on she would take the responsibility of all the children 
of her family. She then pronounced that when they will die, they 
would be born as kaaba (sacred or holy) in the form of rats and 
would remain in her temple.’ Therefore all Charans of her family 
stay in the temple after death. It is believed that the sight of white 
rat brings good luck and is auspicious; some say it is Karni Devi 
herself. It is not difficult to spot white rats amongst the thousand 
black ones, almost everyone sights them. The present author too 
saw them.* It is also addressed as a rat temple by some and tourists 
especially foreigners find it rather queer and curiosity brings many 
visitors to the temple. The rats are fed partly by the devotees and 
partly by the tenple management. One can see big paraats (kind 
of big plates used for preparing dough) filled with milk and 40-50 
rats having milk from there and plates and big bowls filled with 
ladoos (sweet balls) are kept inside the temple to feed the rats. 


Deshnok provides business to different kinds of traders and 
dealers. During the fairs, shopkeepers and dealers from 
neighboring cities come, mainly from Bikaner, Sujangarh and 
Nokha. Foodstuffs, toys, religious books, pamphlets, bangles and 
bead garland, utensils, photos and posters of Karni Devi are some 
of the items sold. There is a large number of sweets shops that 
makes good business in the town. The trade and business during 
the fairs and items required for the worship of the deity provides 
livelinood to people that keeps the town thriving. The place is 
approachable throughout the years as it is connected by trains 
and bus with important cities of Rajasthan. Many buses ply at the 
routes and all halt at Deshnok. During the fairs, special train and 
buses are arranged.” 


Constructing traditions and narratives attributing 
miraculous powers to a person, hence elevating him or her to the 
status of a folk deity to perform social functions desired by a 
community or a social group was almost a uniform pattern in the 
history of local gods and goddesses in north-western India. Karni 
Devi was no exception to this rule. Stories and anecdotes about 
her miraculous powers, be it twenty-one months of gestation 
period, curing her father of snake bite or Rao Kanha failing to lift 
her pray kit systematically spread by the Charans through their 
extensive social network must have yielded the desired results. In 
the absence of any form of formal entertainment people after day’s 
hard work would gather in small groups to gossip before they 
went to bed. These gatherings became important means of 
disseminating these stories and captivated the minds of the 
commoners in believing Karni Devi as a deity. 
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Rathors who were looking for legitimacy for their newly 
carved state or the states they intended to form must have found 
this phenomenon useful. Patronizing the deity and help to develop 
acult around it provided the much needed legitimacy to the newly 
founded state of Bikaner. It also strengthened the relationship 
between theruling Rajputs and the Charan community to the extent 
of creating dependency of therulers on these Bards. Charans many 
a times exercised moral checks on the king if they thought a 
particular action of the ruler would have adverse social 
consequences. They even threatened to immolate themselves or 
go on hunger strike forcing the king to withdraw the decision. 
The Charan community symbolized by its deity and the ruling 
Rathors complemented each other and formed a block the result 
of which was the successful setting of the Bikaner state. 
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The Commune System of Governance in the French Karaikal 
S. Babu 
Introduction: 


The fall of Constantinople in the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks in 1453, gave a severe blow to the commercial contact 
between the east and west. The need for discovering new sea 
routes to the East was felt by the European powers. The Portuguese, 
who were pioneers in this venture, rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope and reached India. They were followed by the Dutch, the 
English and the Danes finally the French. The French established 
their trading headquarters at Pondicherry and settlements at 
Karaikkal, Yanam, and Chandranagore on the Eastern coast and 
in Mahe on the western coast of India. Having Karaikal in their 
custody, it had becomethe responsibility of the French Government 
to govern and administer it, in order to serve their colonial needs 
and necessities. Naturally for good governance, the French 
introduced their system of local government into their colonies. 
The French settlers tried to evolve the concept of local government 
after the French Revolution in 1789. The Commune is the smallest 
unit of local government in France and stands at the bottom of the 
local governmental hierarchy. It caters to the needs and attends 
the problems of the local inhabitants. The Commune system of 
administration was introduced in Karaikal replacing the age old 
village local administration introduced by the erstwhile kings. An 
analysis of the earlier local administration gives an understanding 
of the Commune system and its development in various stages. An 
attempt has been made in this study to trace the evolution of 
Commune system of governance and to analyze its importance in 
the administration of Karaikal in the process of local self- 
government. 


System of Governance before the French: 


Karaikal also had the earliest evidence of local self- 
government institutions, whose origin may betraced to the Pallava 
days. During the Pallava period, the administrative hierarchy was 
as follows. Kottam stood at the top followed by nadu. The village 
was the smallest unit of administration in those days. Nadu was 
an admjnistrative unit larger than the village but smaller than the 
Kottam. Nattar and urar were administering the nadu and village 
respectively. They weredistinguished men of the respective locality 
having power to deliberate over questions of public importance. 


During the Chola period there existed three types of village 
assemblies, viz. Ur, Sabha and the nagaram. They were the three 
kinds of primary assemblies of the residents of the area and 
regulated all their common concerns. The local bodies and 
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corporations enjoyed the privilege of raising tolls and octroi duties 
and other miscellaneous dues subject to general supervision and 
control from the centre. Poet Sekkizhar (992-1042 A.D) describes 
the town as “vanga malik kadar araikal” (Karaikal of many vessels 
on thecoast) in his Peria Puranam. Under the Vijayanagar the village 
assembly consisting of 4000 men had qn_ assembly at 
Tiruvandarkoil as recorded in the inscription. Generally these 
assemblies met in a temple or in a public place to conduct the 
deliberations of the locality. Thus, the people were accustomed to 
a highly developed system of local administration. As long as the 
local bodies ensured peace and prosperity, they functioned as little 
republics enjoying alarge measure of autonomy in the management 
of their own affairs. 


Arrival of the French: 


Francewas the last of the major European maritime powers 
of the seventeenth century to enter East India trade. Six decades 
after the establishment of the English and the Dutch East India 
Companies (in 1600 and 1602 respectively) and at a time when 
both companies were multiplying factories on the shores of India, 
slowly the French reached India in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. After establishing their trading headquarters 
at Pondicherry, they were looking for a viable settlement further 
south. It was Karaikal and its environs under the nayakship of 
Thanjuvar which attracted them for their trading activities. 
Karaikal and its surrounding areas had formed part of the 
Mayuram Subha of the Thanjavur kingdom under the first M aratha 
ruler Ekoji or Venkoji since 1675. The French Governor of 
Pondicherry Benoit Dumas (1735-1742) who succeeded Lenoir on 
19 September 1735 was interested in the expansion of the French 
trade and power. He was shrewd, calculating, prudent, a lover 
of peace and above all apxious to extend the French territories in 
India by smooth means. He achieved some success in extending 
the French territory in|ndiathrough a policy of prudent diplomacy. 
In 1738 he negotiated with Sahuji of Thanjavur (Maratha ruler) 
and obtained the fortress of Karakalachcheri and,five villages along 
with Karaikal on payment of 40,000 chakaras; this transfer was 
accepted by Chanda Sahib, Nawab of Arcot and later by Pratap 
Singh of Thanjavur. On 14 February 1739, Gratien Golard took 
possession of Karaikal and some surrounding villages. By atreaty 
signed on 12 January 1750 Pratap Singh ceded 81 villages around 
Karaikal to the French and cancelled the annual payment of 2000 
pagodas’ payablefor thevillages. This was theterritory possessed 
by the French around Thanjavur when they surrendered to the 
British in 1761. The territory then passed twice to English control 
in 1783 and in 1797 after which it was finally restored by John 
Thackery, the Collector of Thanjavur to Comte de Beranger on 14 
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January 1817 as per the terms of the treaty of Paris, 1815. The 
French held it until they left the colony in October 1954. 


The French and the Evolution of Commune System: 


At the advent of the French, the village of Karaikal 
constituted a few hamlets of fishermen settlements on the coast. 
Apart from the fishermen community, most of the natives 
depended on agriculture and other ancillary activities. With the 
arrival of the French traders to Karaikal, anew coastal town began 
to grow up as port cum trading centre. The French encouraged 
the weavers to cater to the increased demand for textiles 
production. The traditional artisans and weavers changed their 
place of residence from the temple complexes to coastal towns. 
The number of native settlers increased steadily. The urban 
settlement of Karaikal gradually acquired the character of an 
administrative regional centre. With the growth of population the 
French government felt the necessity of maintaining law and order 
in the town and the safety of the public. In the initial stages the 
French retained some old practices like, the powers of the 
mahanttars, caste system and taxation with suitable changes. The 
local administration was under the charge of ‘nayinar’. He was 
the native chieftain responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order, He had to perform certain duties at the ceremonial functions 
also. All his expenses were covered by alevy of tax on goods and 
food grains entering the town by both land and sea. The nayinar 
got one-fourth of the revenue. The position of nayinar as police 
was hereditary one. 


With the increasing population, the French administration 
realized the importance of the safety and security of the people. 
Therefore, the French government appointed police to ensure 
peace in the settlement. It is important to note that at the centre of 
the town a Chavadi (Choultry) court was set up. It was through 
this Chavadi that the French rendered justice to the natives who 
were found guilty. The Choultry had a prison to imprison the law 
breakers.” During the Governorship of Dupleix in 1748 nayinars 
assisted the French in the administration of Pondicherry and 
Karaikal. He was fully responsible for the safety and security of 
grains brought to the town by the merchants. 


The Governor was responsible for all aspects of the local 
administration, He regularly supervised the markets in the 
establishment.” He appointed official accountants, persons to 
check measurements, subordinates and kotwal to measure the 
Sones and to check and supervise every aspect of market 
affairs. 


The expansion of commercial activities led to the migration 
of many merchants, artisans, craftsmen and weavers to the port 
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settlement of Karaikal. As a result the population of the town 
started to increase gradually. This trend made the French 
authorities to show some attention in the local governance of 
administration especially after the French Revolution of 1789. 
The National Assembly of France issued a decree on 11 December, 
1789, constituting municipalities and Assemblees administratives 
(Municipality and Administrative Assembly). 


The first attempt in the formation of local self-government 
was made on 1 March, 1790, under the chairmanship of Jean 
Francois de Moracin, an administrator of the pew Compagnie des 
Indes (The Company of East Indies) in India.” They constituted 
into an Assemblee de Citoyen (Assembly of Citizens), which on 11 
March, 1790, nominated a comite (Committee) permanent 
representative des habitants de (of the inhabitants) Pondicherry 
composed of 65 members. This experiment was confined only 
among the European settlers and the natives were not allowed to 
participate in the deliberations of the assembly. 


Attempts were made to constitute a local body in 
Pondicherry. But the attempt did not materialize because a group 
of agitators demanded the participation of Malabar’s (Indians) as 
members of the Pondicherry local council, which was resented by 
the committee. The matter was therefore referred to the General 
Assembly. After the President of the Committee succeeded in 
dispatching the agitators to France on 17 August, 1790, the 
Committee received the moving appeal of the National Assembly 
to its provinces from Ile de France (Mauritius) and the decree for 
the creation of Municipalities and Assemblees administrative 
(Municipality and Administrative Assembly).”. The General 
Assembly proceeded to set up an all white Municipal Council in 
Pondicherry. On 13 September, 1790, 19 members were nominated 
to set up the municipal chamber from which both M alabarg 
(Indians) and Topas (born of mixed marriages) were excluded. 
Coulan, a French national was chosen as Mayor of Pondicherry 
Municipal Council. He was assisted by five Echevins (aldermen), 
12 notables and a procureur (public prosecutor), The Municipal 
Council was inaugurated on 14 November, 1790.7 On 6 May 1791, 
the Pondicherry Committee was informed of the creation of a 
Municipality in Karaikal and the appointment of Bonvoust as the 
mayor. 


On 3 September, 1791, the Assemblee Colonial (Colonial 
Assembly) reorganized the 19 member municipal organization. It 
elected Comte de Civrac as Mayor of KaraiKal. The strength of 
the municipal council was reduced to four including the Mayor. 
The strength of 12 notables was reduced to seven. This reduction 
was because of the shortage of eligible men among the Erench 
population fulfilling the conditions of age and education.” The 
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order also defined the mode of election of Mayor, municipal 
officers, procureur (Public Prosecutor) and notables, and the 
functions of the municipal police. This municipal organisation was 
established on the model of the Communes of France. While 
discharging their duties, the municipal cguncil had to take 
beforehand advice of the chiefs of the castes. 


Lescallier, one of the Civil Commissioners of France, 
reached Pondicherry on 30 September, 1792. He introduced a 
number of reforms in the administrative sohere. There was 
restructuring of the municipal council and colonial assembly to 
render better civic services. The municipality and the commissioner 
of roadways were united for providing services to people in 1792. 
Till that time, local government was confined to urban areas and 
there was no comparable development of local self-governing 
institutions in rural areas. The newly formed municipal council 
was charged with the functions of the police in the town and its 
outskirts. The nayinar had retained many assistants as required 
for maintaining peace and order in the town. As usual thenayinars 
supplied peons to the municipality. 


At the end of March, 1793, the citizens of Pondicherry and 
Karaikal received the news of startling course of events in France 
- the treachery of king, leading to the proclamation of the First 
Republic.” The delirium of revolutionary exuberance was rudely 
shaken when alarming news about the outbreak of a war between 
England and Francereached Pondicherry towards the end of May. 
On 21 August, 1793, the English opened their attack on Karaikal 
and Pondicherry and Pondicherry once again went under English 
occupation. After the capture of Pondicherry by the British in 
1793, Colonel Floyer was appointed commandant of Pondicherry. 
The municipal organization was practically suspended and placed 
under the Lieutenant of police.” It was a great set back to the 
development of local administration and it took many years to 
revive municipal administration even after the restitution of the 
territory to the French in 1816. 


After the defeat of Napoleon, the Vienna settlement of 1815 
provided for the restitution of all French settlements and loges 
(Factories) in India, which France had possessed as on 1 January, 
1792. Soon after the restitution of Pondicherry on 4 December, 
1816, the French government made new arrangement for the 
administration of the settlements. M ost of the functions related to 
the local administration were the responsibility of the police It 
was under the contro], the Commissaire Juge de Police 
(Superintendent of Police).” Construction activities such as laying 
roads, building administrative, medical and educational institutions 
were taken up. It has also taken up the responsibility of providing 
water supply, drainage and sanitation facilities. 
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The Grand Voyer or Chief Surveyor was the official 
responsible for laying and maintaining roads in French India. In 
1825, the post of Grand Voyer was abolished and all his functions 
were distributed among three different departments, viz. Service 
du Domaine (Service of Public), Service de Genie (Engineering 
Service) and Service de Police (Police Service). The Servicede Genie 
was responsible for repairs and maintenance of thorough fares in 
the town, works relating to canals, ponds and embankments, 
irrigation, road alignments, road side streets, etc. While urban roads 
were the concern of the police, rural roads remained under the 
care of Service du Domaine (Public Service). The maintenance of 
order and cleanliness in streets, prevention of trespass by animals 
as well as demolition of dilapidated buildings were the 
responsibility of the police 


France witnessed another revolution in 1848, by which 
Monarchy was again overthrown and the Second Republic was 
proclaimed. The Second Republic was also over thrown in 1852. 
Louis Napoleon, nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, proclaimed 
himself Emperor as Napoleon III and established the Second 
Empire of France. But these developments made no changes in 
the French possessions in India. 


In 1856, the police setup in French India underwent a major 
reorganisation. It was proposed to centralize administration and 
to place the responsibility in the hands of a senior officer holding 
aresponsible position. It was also decided to appoint a Mayor for 
Pondicherry so as to pave the way for a municipal organization. 
Accordingly by thedecree of 6A ugust, 1856, the] ugede paix (Justice 
of Peace) cameto occupy the post of Directeur del’ la police (Director 
of Police) and that of the M aire (Mayor) of Pondicherry town. 
He had to function under the authority of the Ordonnateur 
(Ordering Authority) officiating as Directeur del’Interiur (Interior 
Director). 


As Directeur de la Police (Director of Police), he was 
responsible for law and order. He also exercised control over the 
administrative police, municipal police, traffic and prisons. Hehad 
to report every month to the Ordonnateur (Ordering Authority) 
and the Procureur General (Director of Public Prosecutions) upon 
the law and order situation in the town and the villages. The 
inspecteurs (Inspectors), Paleagars (Poligar) and thalavayes 
(Commander) assisted him in the tasks of administration. The 
Bechecars-en-Chef (Chief Collector) and the Bechecars (Collector) of 
Villianur and Bahour exercised the powers of administration in 
their respective districts. The rural police was \nder the exclusive 
control of Bechecars-en-chef (Chief Collector). Night patrol was 
carried out either by the! nspecteurs deP olice Surete (Security - Police 
Inspector) or the nayinas or the palegar in turn according to a 
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schedule drawn up by the Mayor.” The Mayor (Directeur de la 
Police) also formed part of the Judiciary in the town and its 
dependencies. 


In France, two days after the surrender of Napoleon II! to 
the Germans, on 3 September, 1870, the Republican Party 
proclaimed the Third Republic. France under the Third Republic 
(1870 - 1914) was one of the most successful imperialist 
Governments of Europe. After the consolidation of colonial rule 
in India, Pondicherry and Karaikal thus became a link in the 
worldwide chain of the Third Republic’s colonies. 


Between 1871 and 1880, French India was endowed with 
a Depute (Representative), a Senateur (Senator), a Conseil Colonial 
(Colonial Council), Conseil logale (Local Council) for each 
establishment and municipalities. As per the decreeof 1 February, 
1871, Universal Suffrage was proclaimed by the Republican 
Government of France. The entire electorate was divided into three 
categories and there werethree lists of voters. The first list consisted 
of French men and their descendants. The voters of second list 
were known as Renoncants, i.e. those who had renounced their 
personal laws and voluntarily placed themselves under the French 
civil laws. The third list included the Indians who were called the 
natives. All European and Indian men above the age of 21 were 
given the right to vote Women were denied voting right. The 
candidates to the local bodies were elected on the basis of the list 
system. 


The functions of the Mayor and Directeur de la police 
(Director of Police) hitherto vested in the Juge de paix (Justice of 
Peace) who was a paid official. Hence, with effect from 1 
September, 1873, the Juge de paix was divested of the additional 
functions.” On the recommendation of the Ordonnateur (Ordering 
Authority) Jules Blum, a retired Commissaire de la marine 
(Superintendent of Navy) was appointed Mayor and Chef du service 
de la police (Chief of the Police) by the Governor.” This change of 
nomenclature did not alter in any way the functions hitherto 
performed by the Mayor as Directeur de la police. However, in 
1877 when Jules Blum tendered his resignation, the administration 
decided to abolish the posts of Mayor and the Directeur dela police. 
The Chef du Service des contributions (Chief of Revenue Service) 
was provisionally appointed {9 function as Mayor and officer of 
Civil Registry in Pondicherry. 


The Ministerial communications of the French Government 
on 12 April, 1878, had directed that Mayors should be chosen 
from amongst the notables of the town, preferably from among 
members of “Conseils dus’ (Council Elders). On this direction, in 
May 1878, the Mayoral functions hitherto performed by the Chef 
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de Service des contributions (Chief of Revenue Service) in 
Pondicherry and Karaikkal were handed over to prominent 
persons residing in these places.” Deputies were nominated to 
assist them. The decree of 25 January, 1879, brought further 
changes in the structure and character of the representative bodies. 
It replaced the Conseil Colonial by the Conseil General. The Consell 
Gmeral was nothing but a budgeting body and voted regarding 
the budget. The Conseil local could discuss certain subjects relating 
to sanitation, hygiene, civil amenities and maintenance of birth 
and death records of the citizens. 


Reorganisation of the Local Government in Pondicherry: 


The overseas Ministry’s dispatch of 20 January, 1880, 
authorized the administration to enhancethe powers of the M ayors 
to pave the way for the reorganistion of local self-government in 
Pondicherry. The decree of 1 March 1880, declared the Mayor 
as the lawful representative of the town, and the Officer de |’Etat- 
civil en chef des Bureaux European et Indies (Chief Municipal Offic 
for European and Indian sections) for the whole establishment. 
He was a member of the Comite de Bienfaisance (Member of 
Charitable Organization) and ‘Comite des Fabriques’ (Committee 
Member of Industries) by right as member of the various committees 
on public instruction, sanitation, prisons and public health. 
According to the aréte (Order) of 1 March 1880, H ecquet, a member 
of “Conseil General” (General Council) was appointed Mayor of 
Pondicherry and Alfred Erny, a merchant became Mayor of 
Karaikkal. 


TheM inistredelaM arinee deColonies (Minister for Overseas 
Colonies) in his letter dated 12 March 1880 to the President of the 
French Republic stressed on the need for conferring the benefits of 
local self-government so as to devise the whole system on the 
pattern existing in Franceand in other colonies. The draft legislation 
drawn up by a special committee was considered by the Conseil 
Prive(Privy Council), before it was promulgated in the settlements 
by the decree of 22 April 1880. Keeping these aspects in mind, 
the French Government decided to evolvea full-fledged commune 
system with clear cut functions, powers and responsibilities. The 
French Metropolitan decree of 12 March, 1880, was a monumental 
milestone in the history of local government in Pondicherry and 
some of the provisions of the degree determined the future course 
of Commune system in Pondicherry. 


Main Provisions of the Decree of 1880: 


According to the Decree of 12 March, 1880, the French 
settlements in India were divided into ten communes (administrative 
divisions) in the same pattern of local bodies as in Erance and 
each commune was under the jurisdiction of a Mayor. In France 
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each village was called as commune and given self autonomy of 
governance. But in Pondicherry unger the French, few villages 
were integrated to form a commune.” Each commune had its own 
Conseil M unicipaux (Municipal Council). The French establishments 
stood divided into communes, the administration of which was 
carried on in the same manner without much difference between 
urban and rural areas with the Mayor exercising considerable 
powers within the Commune. The French territory was divided 
into ten Communes viz., Pondicherry, Ozhukarai, Villianur, Bahur, 
Karaikkal, Grand Aldee, Nedungedu, Chandranagore, Mahe and 
Yanam. Governor was empowered to create a new Commune or 
to bring any changes in the structure of the Commune. 


Composition of the Commune Body: 


The Municipal Council of each Commune was composed 
of a Mayor, one or two deputies and councillors. The number of 
deputies was fixed to three for Pondicherry and two for all other 
Communes. The number of municipal councillors was eighteen in 
Pondicherry Commune and twelve in all other Communes. The 
functions of the Mayor, Deputy and Municipal Councillors were 
honorary. The French Metropolitan Decree of 12 March, 1880, 
adopted a six year term of office for Mayor, Deputy Mayor and 
Councilors. 


Municipal Council: 


The members of the Municipal Council were elected by 
votes of the whole Commune. For the municipal elections, the 
Communes weredivided into anumber of quarters or sections fixed 
by the Governor’s order. This number could not be less than two 
for each Commune. The orders taken by the Governor in Private 
council fixes the procedure and the manner according to which 
the delimitation of the Communes and sections were operated. 


All the citizens who have completed 25 years of age were 
eligible to become the members of a municipal council of a 
Commune. Those who could not be elected as members of the 
councils were as follows: 


i. The Governor and members of Private Council. 

ii. Police personne. 

iii. The military officials in service 

iv. Officials working in the Commune 

v. Judicial functionaries. 

vi. Members of the Tribunal of First Instances in the Communes. 
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vii. Revenue officials and paid officials of the Commune. 
viii. The contactors of the Communes. 

ix. The servants attached to the individuals. 

x. Slaves. 


xi. The individuals dispensed with the payment of taxes of 
is Communes and those who were helped by the welfare 
officers. 


xii. Those who were getting dole from the Conseil Social 
welfare. 


xiii. Those who could not read or write, French or their mother 
tongue in the Commune. 


The members of a family father, son, brother or other related 
in the same status could not be the members of the municipal 
council at the same time. The members of the council were ed 
for a period of six years and were not eligible for reelection. The 
Municipal Councils could be suspended by the order of Governor 
in private council. The suspension period could not exceed six 
months. They could be dissolved by the Governor in the same 
manner. The Governor should immediately report the reasons for 
suspension and dissolution to the Minister of Colonies. In such 
case, a commission was put in charge to perform the functions of 
the council for a period of six months after which new elections 
were to be conducted. 


Elections: 


The system of election arrangements in Pondicherry would 
be interesting to a reader in the constitution of Electoral College, 
counting of votes, recording and announcements of the results. 
The Election Commissioner’s Office (Bureau des A ffaires Politiques) 
arranged for the conduct of elections under the instruction from 
the Governor. Polling stations or Bureau de vote was arranged for 
the poll day. These election booths were small huts situated in 
prominent corners in each division. One part of the hut was partly 
covered by a curtain within which were placed ballot papers of 
the various parties. The president, as the polling officer was 
designated in Pondicherry supervised and monitored the election 
process in a booth and assisted by the poll officials for the smooth 
conduct. Assessors selected by the government represented various 
political parties. 


A voter had to produce his electoral identification card at 
first and then he was permitted to enter the corner and would 
take a ballot paper for casting his vote. The president would hand 
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over a blue envelope and the voter should put the ballot paper in 
the envelope and deposit in the ballot box. Counting of votes was 
done in the evening and the results were declared and in turn 
ae ed to the government by the president to declarethe results 
officially. 


The introduction of local self-government (12 March 1880) 
was the most notable reform carried out during the Governorship 
of Laugier. Lord Ripon and his local bodies Act were almost 
contemporaneous which Laugier and the reforms initiated by 
him.” The first Municipal elections were held on the basis of a 
limited franchise on 30 May, 1880, and Leon Guere became the 
first Mayor of Pondicherry with Ponchout and Sabapathi 
ee Pillai as his deputies. Mr. Gaudert was the first Mayor 
of Karaikal. 


Mayor and Deputy Mayor: 


The members of the M unicipal Council were elected by the 
voters of the Commune and in turn the members in each council 
elected a Mayor and two or three Deputy Mayors. The head of a 
Commune was called Mayor (Maire) and carried out the 
deliberations of the council. In the deliberations of the coyncil, 
in case of voting when there was a tie, he can cast his vote.” He 
helped the administration by publishing and executing its laws. 
The Mayor also framed laws and rules for his Commune pertaining 
mainly to public health and maintenance of public order, subject 
to the approval of the Governor. The Mayors of all the Communes 
also exercised some magisterial powers in their capacity as ‘Premier 
M agistrate dela Commune’ (Principal Magistrate) jn matters relating 
to public health, sanitation and water supply. 


The Mayors and Deputy M ayors wereelected in aM unicipal 
Council meeting convened in an appropriate manner. They were 
elected for a period of six years. In case of absence or hindrances, 
the Mayor was substituted by one of his Deputy Mayor in the 
order of nominations or in the absence of a Deputy Mayor, a 
Municipal Councillor was appointed by the Governor who could 
function as a Mayor. The Mayors and Deputy Mayors could be 
suspended by theorder of the Governor for a duration which could 
not exceed three months. The suspended Mayors and Deputy 
Mayors were not eligible for election for a period of one year. In 
case of suspension of Mayors and Deputy Mayors, a special 
delegate could be in charge for the discharge of the duties and 
responsibilities of the Mayor and Deputy Mayor. These delegates 
were nominated by the Governor and their functions would 
continue during the whole period of suspension. They were 
selected among the Municipal Councillors. 
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Meeting of Municipal Councils: 


The Municipal Councils met in an ordinary session four 
times a year during the first week of February, May, August and 
November an each session lasted for ten days. The Governor 
prescribed the extraordinary meeting of the Municipal Council 
and permitted on the request of the Mayor every time when the 
interest of the Commune demanded. 


The Municipal Council could resolve any discussion only 
when the majority of the members attended the session. The 
resolutions were taken on the absolute majority of votes. It was 
voted on secret ballot system on list every time, when three of the 
members presented their request. The Mayor presided over the 
discussions of the Municipal Council and in case of tie, casted his 
vote for decision making. The Deputy Mayor or the Councillor 
who substituted him in case of emergency had the same power. 
The budget of the Commune was prepared by the Mayor and the 
Council would give final shape to the budget. 


Every inhabitant or tax payer had the right to ask, to 
communicate and to take copy, wholly or partly, of the minutes 
of the Municipal Council. Every resolution of aM unicipal Council 
was passed legally after the discussion jn the Council. The Governor 
had the power to declare its legality. 


Amendment of the Act of 1880: 


The demarcation of the scattered chunks of the territory 
into ten Communes was neither conducive to public harmony nor 
convenient for administrative purposes. The Conseil General’s 
(General Council) attention was drawn on this matter and it was 
proposed to increase the number of Communes on the basis of 
topography and the interest of the agricultural and indystrial 
communities by the first amendment of the Act of 1880. The 
reason was given in the report by the Minister for Colonies to the 
President of the Republic was that anumber of villages werefound 
lying far away from each other in each commune without cohesion 
and generally without any common interest. “A feeling of distrust 
was born among certain inhabitants of the same Commune towards 
municipal administration; the people in the municipal 
administration do not know others irregularities in the preparation 
of electoral rolls of the colony can be partly attributed to this. 
Having studied the defect in the situation, the General Council 
and the local administration had proposed the division to increase 
the number of Communes on the basis of topography.as well as the 
community of agricultural and industrial interests”. This resulted 
in ensuring an equitableand judicious distribution of the population 
of Pondicherry. Accordingly the establishments were divided into 
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seventeen Communes by the decree of 12 February, 1908, viz. 
Pondicherry, Ariyankuppam, M udaliarpettai, OzZhukarai, Bahur, 
Nettapakkam, Villianur, Tirubhuvanai, Karaikkal, Tirunallar, 
Nedungadu, Kottucheri, Grand Aldee, Niravi, Yanam, 
Chandranagore and Mahe. In 1947 the headquarters of 
Tirubhuvanal Commune was shifted to Mannadipattu. 


Resources: 


Keeping in view the limited resources of the Municipal 
Councils, the decree of 12 March, 1880, had listed only some of 
theitems of compulsory expenditureto beincurred by theCommune 
administration. In fact expenditure on compulsory items must have 
been the legitimate concern of the Municipalities met by the 
administration. Even then thelocal bodies did not make any serious 
effort to increase their resources. It was under these circumstances 
that in 1912 the Second Amendment Act was passed by which 
the Municipal Councils were eligible for a share in some of the 
direct and indirect taxes. The administration also continued the 
practice of ‘Subventions’ (grant of money in aid) to the Municipal 
Councils although this was agreed only for a maximum period of 
ten years then. On the other hand the local bodies had to pay for 
some of the services touching up on public health, police, 
education, etc. performed by the administration. The decree of 2 
March, 1925, made it obligatory on the part of the Municipalities 
to bear a portion of the expenditure incurred by the administration 
towards water supply. Thus, the civic responsibilities fell on the 
shoulders of the Municipal Councils for good governance with 
monetary support from the government. 


Departemental Wings of the Local Bodies: 


The Bureau des A ffaires Politiques (Office of Political Affairs) 
dealt with political issues, arranged for conducting elections, poor 
relief and exercised control over civic bodies, temples, mutts, 
choultries and endowments. This Bureau was headed by a Chef 
du Bureau (Chief of Political Affairs) who belonged to the French 
Administrative cadre. It dealt with all matters connected to local 
administration. 


The Etat Civil or Civil Registry was introduced up on the 
registers to be opened for natives at the headquarters of 
Pondicherry. From then all the civil records are maintained 
perfectly in Pondicherry. Civil Registry touched up on the mode 
of declaration, registration of births, deaths and marriages. The 
Deputy Mayor performed the duties of a Registrar for registering 
births, deaths and marriages. 


The ‘Service Municipal d’Hygiene’ (Health Bureau) dealt 
municipal function such as public hygiene. It was placed under 
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the authority of the Mayor. In order to carry out the functions 
assigned to this service, officers known as Bureau d’ H ygiene (H ealt| 
Inspector) were appointed at Pondicherry and in all Communes. 


The Comite de Bi enfaisance (welfare Committee) was placed 
in charge of the special management of charitable institutions, 
collection and utilization of their funds, preparation and renewal 
lists of destitutes and implementing all measures of charity. 


Functions of the Municipal Councils 


The Municipal Councils were responsible to carry out the 
following functions 


i) Lighting public streets, places and buildings 
ii) Controlling and regulating commercial activities. 


iii) Constructing, maintaining and regulating places of burial 
grounds. 


iv) Maintaining public streets, water supply, drainage and 
sewage works. 


v) Naming streets and numbering of premises. 


vi) For providing preventive and remedial measures during 
outbreak of epidemics. 


vii) The opening and maintenance of public markets which 
were classified as municipal markets. 


viii) Disposal of night-soil and preparation of composite 
manure. 


ix) Responsible for providing relief for destitutes and also in 
times of scarcity. 


x) Administering public vaccination. 
xi) The opening and maintenance of public cattlesheds. 


xii) Constructing slaughter houses, drinking water fountains, 
tanks, wells, dams and canals. 


xiii) Conducting census or surveys. 
Merger with India: 


When India became free on 15 August, 1947, the people of 
Pondicherry sought for freedom from the French rule in order to 
become an integral part of India by hauling down the French flag 
in all Communes and hoisting their National Flag. It was the 
municipal elections that decided cession of the colonies of France 
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to India. But Chandranagore was the first of the five French Indian 
possessions to break away by a referendum in 1949 and merge 
with Indian state of West Bengal.” On 18 October, 1954, the 
Municipal Councillors and the Members of the Assembly of 
Representatives gave their verdict in favour of merger with the 
Indian Union.” The agreement for the de facto (by the virtue of 
agreement) transfer of the four remaining French settlements to 
the Indian Union was signed in New Delhi gn 21 October, 1954, 
which came into effect on 1 November, 1954.” A treaty for the de 
jure (by the virtue of law) transfer was formally signed on 28 May, 
1956 (Treaty of Cession) and ratified by the French parliament in 
July 1962, and came into effect on 16 August, 1962, and there 
after Pondicherry became an integral part of India. 


At the time of merger, the subject of local administration 
was dealt by the Buireau des Affaires Politiques and the Municipal 
administration was covered by the decree of 12 March, 1880. On 
10 June, 1955, articles 4 to 8 and 10 and 11 of the decree were 
replaced by the State of Pandicherry (Municipal Council Decree 
Amendment) order, 1955.” By this order all references to the 
Governor or Governor in Privy Council weredeclared as references 
to Chief Commissioner. All references to Conseil d’Etat (Civil 
Council) and the Minister of Colonies were declared as references 
to the Central Government. The continuance of this system after 
de jure (virtue of law) transfer was facilitated by section 4 of the 
Pondicherry (Administration) Act of 1962. 


The Local Administration Department was constituted on 
1 July, 1963, to deal with all matters connected with Local 
Administration at the Secretariat level. The Inspectorate of 
Municipal Councils and local boards were formed in June, 1967, 
to exercise control over the Municipal Councils. Except for a few 
changes the Commune administration continued to carry on 
according to French laws.” The last civic poll was held in the 
year 1968. 


Reorganisation of Local Bodies in 1973: 


In Pondicherry, the decree of 12 March 1880, provided a 
common structure of Commune administration for urban as well 
as rural areas, the Panchayat Raj system was vogue in other parts 
of the country and village administration had been carried out 
through people's representatives from the village level to the bock 
level.” Moreover, the old French laws had become so outdated 
that its replacement by a new law to meet the requirements of the 
changed circumstances was felt necessary. Further, the Communes 
remained stagnant and the establishment charges had increased 
gradually to swallow almost half of the income of the local bodies. 
Adequate funds were not left to meet even the essential or basic 
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needs of the population. In addition, much of the powers conferred 
on the Municipal Councils by various French laws ceased to have 
effect as these laws had been replaced by Indian laws. Asa result, 
the Commune system as conceived in the nineteenth century stood 
eroded, substantially. Hence, the system was replaced by the 
Pondicherry Village and Commune Panchayat Act 1973, and the 
Pondicherry Municipalities A ct 1973, respectively to govern village 
and town administration. Both these Acts came into force from 
26 January 1974. 


The Commune Panchayat A ct provides for atwo tier system 
of Panchayat administration, one at the village level and the other 
at the Commune level. With the introduction of Pondicherry 
Municipalities Act 1973, four Municipalities were created viz. 
Pondicherry, Karaikkal, Mahe and Yanam.” In view of rapid 
urbanization the Mudaliarpettai Commune, an industrial suburb, 
stood amalgamated with Pondicherry Municipality for the 
purpose of municipal administration.” According to thenew Acts 
of 1973, the Mayors and the Deputy Mayors ceased to function 
with effect from the date of implementation. They have been re- 
designated as Chairman and Vice-Chairman as per the Act. All 
the executive powers so far exercised by the Mayor stood 
transferred to the Commissioner appointed under these Acts as 
Chief Executive H ead of the Municipality. 


With the reorganization, the Inspectorate of Local bodies 
was converted into a Directorate headed by a Director to deal 
with the administrative matters. He was conferred the ex-officio 
Secretariat status with two Deputy Directors to deal with 
“Municipal, Administration” and “Rural Development” 
respectively. 


The erstwhile Ozukarai Commune was upgraded as a 
Municipality with effect from 14 January, 1994 due to rapid 
urbanization and there by the number of municipalities had 
increased to five, Commune Panchayats to ten and Villa 
Panchayats to ninety eightin the Union Territory of Pondicherry. 


The last civic election was held in 1968 and completed their 
six year term in 1974 and Special Officers stepped into the shoes 
of Mayors and took charge of civil bodies by the Acts of 1973. 
Elections were not held for more than three decades (38 years) 
because of political instability in Pondicherry. The local body 
election was held in June/ July, 2006, on thedirection of the M adras 
High Court on the stipulations of 73 Constitutional Amendment 
Act. It was the first election to be held under the Pondicherry 
Village and Commune Panchayats Act 1973 and Pondicherry 
Municipalities Act 1973.” The term of these local bodies ended 
on 13 July, 2011, and the civic elections are not conducted so far 
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in one pretext or the other. This is a clear violation of the 
Constitution. 


Conclusion: 


The French had adopted their own mode! instead of the 
time tested native system for local administration in India to serve 
their colonial needs and necessities. The Republicanism introduced 
local self-government in the form of Commune system in the French 
Indian settlements. A fter the French Revolution, it was reorganized 
by the decree of 12 March, 1880, and it was a monumental step in 
the history of the local self-government in French India. T h e 
French settlements were divided into Communes. Each Commune 
had its Municipal Council and Mayor. The periodic municipal 
council elections led to the rise of political parties. The two main 
parties were the French Indian Socialist party which stood for the 
continuance of French rule and the French Indian National 
Congress party, which was for merger with India. Actually, it 
was the Municipal elections of June 1948 that decided Cession of 
the French colonies with India. At the time of merger the subject 
of local administration was dealt by ‘Bureau des A ffaires Politiques’ 
(Office of Political Affairs) and municipal administration was 
governed by the decree of 12 March, 1880. The first elections after 
the de facto merger to the Municipal Councils (sixteen) were held 
in July 1955 on the basis of Universal Adult Franchise. In 1965 an 
Act was passed according to which only Indian citizens became 
eligible to vote in the elections. 


Pondicherry had witnessed the last local body elections way 
back in 1968, as per the French system of Commune Municipal 
Councils. The local body election was held in June/ July 2006 after 
a gap of thirty eight years on the directions of the Madras High 
Court on the stipulations of 73 Constitutional Amendment Act. 
Theterm of these bodies ended on 13July, 2011, and the notification 
for election is yet to be issued by the present government. 


In fact, Pondicherry derived inspiration for local self- 
government from the mother country, namely France. It had 
adopted a Commune system of local governance which was not 
found anywhere in India. In the local government under the 
British, there was the rural-urban dichotomy. The British 
arrangements with regard to tax collection and allocation of 
resources had wide disparities between rural and urban centre. It 
was a handicap in the fast promotion of local self-government in 
rural areas. But the French established the same type of municipal 
organization for both villages and the town unlikethe British India. 
Thus, the Commune system of governance reflects the features of 
French model and because of this even after more than half a 
century of French departure Pondicherry is called and considered 
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as “window of French culture” especially the Commune Panchayat 
system even today. 
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Feminist Thought of Dada Dharmadhikari 
Jaswandi Wamburkar 


Theidea that feminism is not a monolithic theory is atruism. 
Nonetheless, feminism is an umbrella term which encompasses 
variety of trends such as liberal, Marxist, existentialist, radical and 
so on developed in various periods of time augmenting our 
understanding of women’s issues. Feminism is an ideology as well 
as an analytical tool which reasons out the subordination of 
women and makes an effort for greater power and control for 
women of their lives. The liberal feminist thought (First wave 
feminism) developed in the 18 and 19" century mainly dealt with 
equal education, civil rights, voting rights and conjugal rights for 
women. The Marxist feminists put forth the materialist critique of 
women’s subordination with an emphasis on class as the 
determining factor. They came up with the analysis of women’s 
work and housework and demanded wages for household work 
for women. It was only in post-sixty periods with the emergence 
of the second wave of feminism, Socialist and Radical feminists 
developed more in-depth critique of women’s subordination. The 
Socialist feminists perceived patriarchy and capitalism - both 
responsible for women’s oppression whereas Radical feminists 
should be given the credit to come up with a comprehensive 
analysis of gender, sexuality and motherhood. 


The third wave feminism (or alternatively called as post- 
colonial feminism) that irrupted in the 1990s came as a bitter 
reaction against the second wavefeminism critiquing its limitations 
and failures. It is widely accepted now that the feminist thought 
in the second wave was mainly based on the experiences of the 
white women in the first world nations. The Black feminist thinkers 
were at the centre of the third wave movement who challenged 
the grand narratives in the feminist theories and underlined the 
importance of the micro-politics. Feminist circles have gradually 
realized the importance of the multiple issues at local level while 
interrogating the women’s issues of their localities. The feminist 
conferences held at Copenhagen in 1980 and at Nairobi in 1985 
emphasized that the priorities within the various trends in the 
feminist movements in the different parts of the world were ought 
to be different. Simultaneously, they strongly put forth that the 
differences were due to variance into the issues and priorities of 
women in terms of region, class, nation, race and ethnicity and so 
on. Nevertheless, it was also highlighted in the conferences to have 
harmonious relationship among the various feminist groups and 
consensus about their common struggle against gender-inequality 
to be made more intense in the future. 


Several feminist thinkers in various nations are theorizing 
women’s issues as per the specificities of the various communities. 
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India has a rich tradition of feminist thinkers which can be traced 
back from the nineteenth century beginning from M ahatma Phule, 
Gopal Ganesh Aagarkar to Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar and 
Mahatma Gandhi. Thinkers such as Vinoba Bhave, Acharya 
Dharmadhikari and Ram Manohar Lohia developed the feminist 
thought in India in the second half of the twentieth century which 
had become very significant guideline to the feminist movement 
in India. Hence, it would be a worthwhile exercise to bring to 
light the feminist thought advocated by the! ndian feminist thinkers 
which have become a pathfinder to the feminist movements in 
India. The nineteenth century thinkers, Mahatma Phuleand Gopal 
Ganesh Aagarkar both championed equal rights for women in all 
spheres of life. Mahatma Phule and Dr. Babasaheod Ambedkar 
emphasized that issues of so called lower caste women are different 
and more severe than the problems of the so called upper caste 
women. Dr. Ambedkar analysed the ‘intersectionality’ between 
the issues of caste and gender. Mahatma Gandhi critiqued 
patriarchy as an exploitative system and strongly supported equal 
rights for women in both private and public domain. He should 
be given the credit to bring thousands of Indian women in the 
Indian freedom movement. Vinoba Bhave and Dada 
Dharmadhikari made significant contribution in the feminist 
thought developed by Gandhiji. The present paper is a humble 
attempt to explore the Indian version of feminist thought by 
focusing the Gandhian feminism developed by Dada 
Dharmadhikari. 


According to Professor Yashwant Sumant?, the various 
feminist thinkers in India have reflected upon five main spheres 
of women’s question: 


Firstly, to think of woman as a human being 


2. To think of woman as an essential partner in man- 
woman relationship within and outside the marital 
relationship 


3. To think of woman as a social category in the caste-based 
social reality in India 


4. To look at woman as an exploited, oppressed social group 
under the dominance of patriarchal system 
and 


5. To construct the final man-woman relationship in the 
context of human completeness. 


Shankar Trimbak Dharmadhikari? popularly known as 
Dada Dharmadhikari (1899-1985) is a well-known freedom fighter, 
social reformer and thinker. He was born on 18" June 1899 at 
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Multapi, in district Baitul of Madhya Pradesh. After his education, 
he married Damayantibai. They both participated in the Civil 
Disobedience movement in 1930 and later in the Quit India 
movement in 1942. He was greatly influenced by the life and 
thought of Mahatma Gandhi, Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Jamnalal 
Bajaj and J. Krishnamurthy. He worked at the Tilak Vidyalaya at 
Nagpur as a teacher in early years. From 1935 to 1946, he was at 
Gandhi Seva Sangh in Bajajwadi at Wardha. He headed the 
Central Provinces Provisional Congress Committee, became a 
member of the legislative assembly and later the constituent 
assembly and president of Sarvodaya conference held at Kalady in 
Kerala. He worked as an editor of the journal Sarvodaya and Hindi 
weekly Bhoodan Y adnya. He wasa good writer, preacher and orator 
and dedicated his entire life in studying, propagating and 
contributing to the Gandhian thought. He developed the feminist 
thought advocated by Mahatma Gandhi and it is considered as a 
seminal contribution in the tradition of the feminist thought is 
India. 


Dada Dharmadhikari has expressed his thought on 
women’s issues touching upon all the aspects as stated above by 
Yashwant Sumant and especially on man-woman correlation. His 
seminal work? regarding his feminist thought is the book Stree 
Purush Sahjeevan (Marathi) which is a compilation of his lectures 
delivered at ShantisainikVidyalaya in Kashi during 21% to 30% 
December 1960. 


Dada was of the opinion that women’s living has become 
entirely dependent on men. He proclaimed, “The modern women 
are not modern in real sense. The majority high class and middle 
class women are delicate, fashionable dolls engrossed in adorning 
themselves as if they are plastic mannequin. Mannequin means 
the feminine or masculine models/ figures decorated in the shop 
of tailor or clothes shop.”° 


Dada proposed very fundamental thought on fellowship 
of women and men within family and outside the family. He 
envisaged how woman could become independent and self-reliant 
as a human being and also as a person and citizen. He dreamt of 
asociety with man-woman relationship based on companionship 
and equality and devoid of sexual tinge His entirethought seemed 
to have originated from the question as to how woman could lead 
a fearless life. 


Dada was of the opinion that the relationship among the 
animals was based on natural instincts whereas the human 
relations were influenced by natural as well as cultural attributes. 
He observed that the ancient Indian social thought reduced the 
man-woman relationship to the biological level i.e to the level of 
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male and female. It underlined that no other relationship other 
than the natural male-female connection would be possible 
between them. Therefore, except in a marital bond, it became a 
rule in Indian social system to segregate men and women from 
each other to maintain social morality in the society which resulted 
in creating two different spheres for men and women. Dada stated: 
“The two emotional hemispheres have been reflected in our entire 
social life. Like in geography, these two hemispheres have been 
created in our homes, institutions and society -female hemisphere 
and male hemisphere -inner world and outer world, queen’s zone 
and king’s zone.”® 


Dada felt that this dichotomy should be transformed to 
modify the relationship between men and women.He was equally 
critical of the new moralists of modern times who firmly believed 
in the theory of Sigmund Freud that emphasized sexuality as a 
very fundamental need of human beings which if remained 
unsatisfied, might bring abnormalities in any person. Dada also 
found the conception of the new modern moral scientists to look 
at the man-woman relationship as primarily sexual erroneous as 
it established certain appalling conclusions that man-woman 
affiliation could not be envisioned devoid of the sexual correlation. 
Dada indicated that the new moralists failed to accept the 
importance of celibacy at the personal, family as well as at social 
level. And hence the new moralists advocated free sexual 
relationship between men and women based on mutual consent 
which had become a norm of the ‘new morality’ in the western 
world. In this context, Dada expressed some new thought in terms 
of man-woman relationship which was a kind of an extension of 
the thought of Mahatma Gandhi on women and celibacy. 


Dada firmly believed that a woman could not become 
independent unless she became self-reliant and conceived her own 
life detached from men. Dada was a strong critic of the traditional 
Indian social thought constructed in the male-dominated setting 
which not only considered women as inferior and secondary to 
men but also constricted the humanness in her. As aresult, women 
too considered themselves as objects to be protected. Dada 
suggested that the concept of Ashram (stages of life) in Hindu 
tradition was mainly meant for men whereas women always had 
only one ashram i.e. Gruhasthashram (domesticity). He pointed 
out the contradiction in Indian social thought. A woman on the 
one hand was considered as an obstacle in men’s path towards 
salvation whereas on the other, she was asked to protect herself 
from menfolk from getting sexually assaulted. Her body was 
considered as ‘impure’ and she was glorified only in one form i.e. 
motherhood. Dada avowed the inner illogicality in Hindu tradition 
which suggested celibacy as a supreme goal for men’s life while 
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signifying motherhood as an ultimate aim of woman’s life. The 
Hindu tradition which didn’t consider fatherhood as an essential 
element for manhood advocated celibacy as a path to heaven for 
men; nonetheless it warned women would reach hell if they would 
not attain motherhood. Dada condemned the way religion 
differentiated between men and women and asserted that the 
glorification of motherhood had become responsible for the 
enslavement of women. As women’s life became husband-centric 
as well as men-centric, Dada strongly proclaimed that women 
should refrain themselves from aspiring wifehood. He championed 
the cause of woman’s right to be an architect of her life. 


Dada made a critic of Indian patriarchal system which got 
percolated through the social institutions and social psyche for 
many centuries placing its influence even on modern society. The 
system gave primacy to men by subordinating women. He 
explained how even the language expressed the gender-bias by 
citing examples of words like Rashrtpati (president) or Gahapati 
(English equivalent) which did not have any parallel words with 
feminine gender owing to the fact that only men were supposed 
to hold superior positions in the political or public sohere. Dada 
was of the opinion that all such norms expressing inequality should 
be wiped out from the system. 


Dada illuminated the process of gender construction in the 
Indian society which upheld ‘feminine’ and ‘masculine’ as bipolar 
entities by ascribing timidity as a feminine quality and bravery 
and valour as masculine virtues. He opined that a woman 
sacrificing her life for nation or for friendship was never glorified 
while the same act was perceived as a great contribution of men. 
A woman who remained unmarried in her life was either 
considered as inferior or got ridiculed in social circles whereas 
men who followed celibacy had been upheld with pride. Dada 
genuinely put forth that if women followed celibacy in their lives, 
they should be equally honoured. He painstakingly established 
that despite having certain differences in terms of physical features 
in men and women, they both shared many common attributes as 
human beings. He had strong faith that they were equal and he 
dreamt of asociety based on man-woman equality which according 
to him would make the companionship of women and men truly 
gratifying. 


Dada conscientiously put forth in his lectures and writings 
that gender and motherhood both were a social construct. He 
asserted that women had been taught that life of awoman without 
attaining motherhood was futile. Dada pondered that the thought 
every woman wanted to become mother was a myth. He 
emphasized that men and women were both equal and they both 
had equal right to decide if they would like to havea child. 
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Dada had grounded his thought on women on Gandhian 
philosophy. He had an earnest desire that a woman should be an 
architect of her own life. He championed Brahmcharya (celibacy) 
for women to attain that goal. Mahatma Gandhi believed that the 
society had four kind of exploitative systems namely caste system, 
capitalist system, religion and patriarchy which predominantly 
exploited the Shudras and women.’ After recognizing women’s 
body as a site of her exploitation, Gandhiji came up with a very 
different interpretation of sexuality. As women were exploited in 
the marital relationship, Gandhiji encouraged men to follow 
celibacy in marital relationship, exactly the way unmarried men 
were expected to follow it in Brahmcharyashram. He strongly put 
forth that women either as prostitute or as wife, were not objects 
fulfilling the sexual desires of men. For him, Brahmcharya did not 
mean‘suppressing’sensual desires but rather ‘controlling’ sexual 
pleasures. The thought about woman-man co-existence 
propounded by Vinoba Bhave as well as Dada Dharmadhikari 
had a significant place for celibacy. Dada observed that women 
had become body-centric and it’s not men alone but women also 
considered their body as a device of the fulfillment of the sexual 
pleasures of men. Hence, Dada proclaimed that there should be 
total revolution in this thought and the beginning should be made 
by women themselves in this regard. He asserted that women’s 
body or her looks should not be an object of exhibition in any 
magazine, advertisement or any programme of entertainment. 


Dada came up with a radical critic of the marriage system 
in India by pointing out its defects in its various facets. He was of 
the opinion that the man-woman co-existence in the marital 
relationship should not be reduced to merely physical co- 
habitation. He preferred to call it rather co-death if the husband- 
wife were not heartily and mentally also involved in each other.® 
Women were conceived as men’s property as she became 
dependent on him both economically as well as physically owing 
to which equality could not be realized in the marital relationship. 
He championed the woman-man relation based on equality. For 
him, the nature of their relationship should not be reduced to the 
one either between the servant and the owner or between the 
object and the consumer. He condemned prostitution which forced 
women to sell her body to men. Similarly, he denounced men who 
married for dowry and the women who selected a life-partner for 
the richness of the bride. It was his observation that women 
remained engrossed beautifying their bodies and they did not seem 
to have any independent goal of their life. He urged women to 
bring the ‘moral revolution’ in their outlook by not considering 
themselves as an object of male satisfaction. Though, the initial 
years in marital life might be engaged with physicality, eventually 
it should be replaced with love so that women could live fearless 
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life. Dada urged that men and women therefore, should follow 
celibacy. 


Dada did a fundamental analysis of the issue of women’s 
sexuality. Women had always been conceived as physically weaker 
than men. Dada pointed out the paradox that a woman due to 
the potential attack from men became dependent on ‘another’ man 
which created hierarchical relationship between them as man 
became her protector. It also ensued in confining her life within 
the four walls of home leading her enslavement to men. Dada 
therefore, urged to change these conceptions radically to bring 
new relationship between men and women. He questioned if 
women could be self-protected. H e opined that the question could 
not be satisfactorily answered by religion, science, communism or 
socialism; however spiritualism did find the solution to it. Dada 
firmly established the idea of Brahmcharya in women’s lives and 
preached that the moral power of a woman could be her real 
strength. He announced: “The day when women would give 
Brahmcharya prominence in her life, she would stop considering 
her body as her property....H ere Brahmcharya means the approach 
to control. It includes celibacy within marriage. The woman who 
is the mistress of her mind, the one who controls her language, 
her moral strength would be so intense that she would face fewer 
calamities and even if she experiences some such rare incidents, 
she would overcome them with the help of her moral strength.”° 


Similarly, certain viewpoints in the society about purity of 
women were questioned by Dada. He alleged that it’s a 
misconception to presume the character of women in her bodily 
purity. He also expressed another very revolutionary thought - 
The abode of sacredness is human mind and not body. He urged 
women that they should not consider themselves as unchaste or 
fallen if they were raped. He proclaimed: “....A new thought 
should be recognized in the society that a woman doesn’t get 
polluted if the body gets damaged. The offspring born out of rape 
would be considered as equally pure as born out of marital bond. 
The day when this thought receives stronghold in the society, 
women’s lives would exalt with the splendour of self-reliance. The 
day when the resistance power of men and creative power of 
women and also striving power of men and artistry of women 
would combine, it would give birth to harmonious human 
personage.” 2° 


Dada marked that femininity and masculinity were 
partially biological and partially cultural. Heasserted that it would 
be unnatural to presume femininity and masculinity as bipolar 
entities. He acknowledged that there were certain similarities and 
dissimilarities between men and women. Nonetheless, the 
differences were categorically reinforced whereas certain artificial 
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virtues were ascribed to femininity and masculinity. Dada 
presented the idea of Ardhnarinateshwar. He explained that the 
womanly virtues such as tenderness and beauty and the manly 
virtues such as bravery and brightness both should be acquired by 
men as well as women which would give rise to accomplished 
personalities. 


Dada also strongly asserted that women’s work such as 
cooking, cleaning and child care should not be treated as inferior; 
besides there shouldn’t be sexual division of labour also in the 
society. He asserted that it would be burdensome for women to 
look after home as well as work in the public sphere; hence he 
advocated that some arrangements should be madeso that women 
would become economically independent. Dada did not seem to 
have explained on this particular aspect of women’s lives. 
Moreover, he also suggested the idea of ‘sisterhood’ by expressing 
mutual trust and love among women for a harmonious 
relationship in family and society at large Dada envisioned an 
active participation of women along with men in the nation- 
building process and in creating a new society in India based on 
the four principles of the Indian constitution namely freedom, 
equality, brotherhood and social justice. 


It is remarkable that Dada Dharmadhikari in the sixties 
has given a feminist critique of various concepts such as gender, 
sexuality, motherhood which germinated in the western world 
only in the seventies with the upsurge of the radical and socialist 
feminism. Nonetheless, Dada’s analyses as well as the strategies 
to deal with various problems related to women’s lives are radically 
different from those expressed by the radical feminists of the West. 
Dada’s approaches seem to be more fundamental and practical 
as compared to the strategies of radical feminists such as Shulamith 
Firestone expressed in her work The Dialectic of Sex (1970). 
Shulamith Firestone analyzed motherhood and wifehood as the 
reasons of women’s secondary position in thesodety and suggested 
a biological revolution in this regard by using technology to beget 
children and freeing women of motherhood. Nevertheless, it did 
not prove significant in reality in the western world neither it could 
gain currency among the radical feminists who believed that 
motherhood was one of the asset of women alone which should 
not be taken away from them. 


There is a growing tendency among scholars” to present 
the possibility of Indian versions of feminist thought which is 
nowhere less in depth or significance than the feminist thought in 
ue western world. The present paper is a humble attempt in this 

irection. 
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Christian Press and Hindu Social Reform: The Story of 
Vivekavathi 


Shaik Mahaboob Basha 


Print culture made significant contribution to the social 
reform movement in colonial India by creating reform 
consciousness among people, and mobilising public opinion in 
favour of reform. Almost all the social reformers started journals 
for disseminating reformist ideas and thus consolidated and 
sustained the movement. The multi-dimentional efforts of the male 
social reformers in thenineteenth century in various parts of British 
Indiaresulted in creating consciousness among a section of women, 
who mostly belonged to the ‘reformist families’ and the middle 
and upper middle classes and upper castes. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, women became conscious of their dismal 
position and the gender-based inequalities in society: this gradually 
motivated them towards action to upgrade their deplorable 
conditions. They increasingly felt the need for forging bonds with 
their sisters, resulting in their setting up of a large number of 
women’s organisations and the starting of several women’s 
journals. The dawn of the twentieth century witnessed the 
emergence of alargenumber of women’s journals in different parts 
of the country.1 The women’s journals were instrumental in 
creating, nurturing and consolidating the women’s intellectual 
movement in colonial India. 


Studying women’s journals is essential because it helps us 
to know and understand the women’s perspective, which has 
generally been marginalised in historical writing. By 
demonstrating the intellectual journey of women, these journals 
tell us the story of women’s ideas and ideals, reflect their desires 
and aspirations, and attest their perception of the world around 
them. They dispel the deep-rooted notion that women remained 
the passive recipients and ‘object’ of reform, and help us to identify 
them as active agents casting their future with their own hands. 
A systematic study of women’s journals helps us gauge the level 
of women’s consciousness over a period of time, and construct 
the history of women’s movement from their perspective. In other 
words, through these journals, the self-reoresentation and agency 
of women becomes crystal clear. 


In this context, this paper acquires significance. It is a 
humble attempt at undertaking a case study of a women’s journal, 
the Vivekavathi. We will study how the journal contributed to 
Hindu social reform in colonial Andhra.? A study of Vivekavathi is 
crucial to comprehend the Christian missionary women’s 
perspective on Hindu women’s reform. We will also understand 
how the journal was different from the other women’s journals in 
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its orientation. As the full file of the journal is not available, only 
preliminary observations aremadein this study. Before we proceed 
to the focus of our study, let us have an overview of journalism, 
particularly women’s journalism, in colonial Andhra. 


Vrittantini was the first Known Telugu journal. It was 
published from Madras during 1838-1842. Before Kandukuri 
Veeresalingam (hereafter Veeresalingam), the pioneer of social 
reform movement in Andhra, started the Vivekavardhani, there 
were a few journals like the V artamanatarangini (started in 1842, 
Madras), Hitavadi (1862), Dinavarthamani (1862), Sriyakshini (1863), 
Tatwabodhini (1864), Sujanaranjani (1864), Andhra Bhashasanjivani 
(1871) and Purusharthapradayini (1872). Religious and literary 
issues and also occasional articles on matters of public and political 
interest found a place in the columns of these journals.? The 
Purusharthapradayini deserves special mention for ‘it was a full- 
fledged journal which leveled powerful criticism of social problems 
such as caste system, idolatry, prohibition of widow remarriages 
and the like. It was a forward looking journal in more than one 
respect and served as a mode! for Veeresalingam’s journals’, and 
thus ‘made a mark in Telugu journalism’.* With Veeresalingam’s 
Vivekavardhani > (1874, Rajahmundry), Telugu journalism is said 
to have attained maturity and respectability. Several other journals 
like Andhra Prakashika (1885), Hindujana Samskarini (1885), Satya 
Samvardhani (1891), Shashilekha (1894), and Deshabhimani (1896) 
came to be published by the end of the nineteenth century. All 
these journals, without exception, carried on a crusade against 
social evils and championed the cause of women in particular by 
focusing attention on their problems.® 


As women’s issues constituted the focus of social reform 
movement, journals meant exclusively for women were started 
soon. The Sathi H ithabodhini (1883-1904/ 1905) was the first journal 
devouted solely to discuss the issues concerning women. Edited 
by Veeresalingam, it began publication since April 1883 from 
Rajahmundry, the centre of reform activities. It paid great attention 
to the promotion of women’s education. Also, it enphasised the 
indispensability of Pativratyam (conjugal fidelity) for women, and 
appealed to them to inculcate and protect it themselves. Apart 
from thesetwo dominant themes, articles were published on issues 
such as women’s responsibilities at home, household management, 
child rearing, and elementary science with a special emphasis on 
women’s health, etc. All most all of these articles were written by 
men, the chief contributor being Veeresalingam. Though it wanted 
to reform women within the contours of a modified patriarchy, 
its starting exclusively for women was significant in its own.’ The 
foundations that the Sathi H ithabodhini laid helped women to raise 
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the walls of agency by starting women’s journals since the dawn 
of the twentieth century. 


The Telugu Zenana (1893-1907) was the second women’s 
journal. Started by Malladi Venkataratnam in July 1893 at Guntur, 
it was later on owned and edited by Rayasam Venkata Sivudu. 
During 1904-1905, Veeresalingam became its joint editor, and his 
Sathi Hithabodhini was merged with T edugu Zenana. It was published 
for the purpose of ‘educating women’. Apart from education, it 
discussed issues such as household management and conjugal 
fidelity. It launched a crusade against the practice of child 
marriage. However, it maintained a strategic silence on the issue 
of widow remarriage: it limited itself to publishing news items 
related to the statistical details of widows, incidents of widow 
remarriages, and the establishment of widow’s homes.® Also, it 
published thereports of several women’s organisations.’ Thus, the 
first two women’s journals in Telugu were started and edited by 
men. They represent the male anxieties to ‘reform’ women within 
the boundaries of a modified patriarchy.?° 


The gradually increasing consciousness among a section 
of women motivated them to take up the issue of reform into their 
hands rather than merely rely on men since the dawn of the 
twentieth century. The budding women intellectual activists 
started establishing a number of women’s organisations" and 
ventured to start their journals and edit them. Thus, as many as 
twenty one journals were edited by women by 1947. Hindu 
Sundary, Savithri, Anasuya, Andhra Lakshmi, Hindu Yuvati, 
Grihalakshmi, Andhra M ahila, etc. were a few important women’s 
journals. Except the Savithri, which tried to check the rising tides 
of reform, all the other journals were fairly progressive given the 
context in which they appeared. These journals were a living 
testimony to the increasing levels of consciousness among women 
to change their subordinated conditions. In other words, the 
emergence of women’s journalism was a direct result of the action 
oriented outlook of the energing women intellectuals. Thejournals 
provided women a space for public self expression. Through the 
columns of these journals, women voiced their concerns, launched 
a crusade against the social evils that adversely affected them, 
and reached out to their sisters with the message of women’s 
movement. The early journals focused on limited issues only: they 
discussed issues such as women’s education, child marriages, 
poignant condition of widows, and women’s reformed domesticity. 
In the later journals such as the Grihalakshmi and the Andhra 
M ahila, we find the expanding concerns of women. Now, they 
began discussing their freedom and independence, amelioration 
of legal disabilities, demanded civil and political rights, 
representation in political bodies, condemned male domination 
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both within and outside the family, and advocated a gender-just 
society. With sustained writing and incessant discussion of their 
issues in these journals, women not only created a favourable public 
opinion but also significantly transformed themselves. While the 
early journals were brave pioneers, which initiated an intellectual 
war against patriarchy, the latter journals were courageous 
warriors which relentlessly carried the war forward. No doubt, 
these journals formed the backbone of women’s intellectual 
movement in colonial Andhra. 


Apart from the Hindus, Christians showed deep interest 
in Hindu social reform. They published women’s journals like 
Streelakoraku Vartamanamulu? and Vivekavathi. The ‘Christian 
Literature Society’ (‘Krystava V idyabhivardhani Samajamu’), Madras, 
published the Vivekavathi (1909-1934), meaning ‘wise woman’, 
from October 1909. It enjoyed a career of about quarter a century. 
It was perhaps printed at the S.P.C.K. Press, Vepery, Madras, until 
November 1910” and, later, at the Christian Literature Society 
Press, Madras. V ivekavathi stated in English that it was published 
‘for the home’. In Telugu, it stated that ‘V ivekavathi was a monthly 
which published several items that women could read.’ Before 
the journal acquired the present name i.e., Vivekavathi, the 
‘Vivekavathi Committee’ had decided to name it as ‘Streela 
Kshemakoshamu’ (‘A Repository of Women’s Welfare’). It was upon 
the suggestion of Amulyamma Chaudhary, a teacher at the girls’ 
high school in Bobbili, that it was named V ivekavathi.* 


The name of the journal, Vivekavathi, was markedly 
different from the other women’s journals. While Savithri and 
Anasuya invoked the memory of the Hindu Pativratas, V ivekavathi 
was a secular name. The cover page of each issue was decorated 
with the picture of aHindu woman standing in adignified posture, 
with a book, perhaps Vivekavathi, in her left hand. This was 
definitely an innovative measure, which must have attracted many 
a woman. A verse in ‘Utpalamala’ meter was published in every 
issue just below the masthead, which stated the aims and objectives 
of the journal. Below it was printed the Biblical maxim: ‘a virtuous 
woman is more precious than a pearl.’ (‘Gunavatiyayina Stree 
M utyamukante N amoolyamynadi’). It had an attractive physical 
appearance and the paper used was of high quality; in other 
women’s journals like Hindu Sundary, Savithri and Anasuya, the 
quality of paper was poor. Another significant physical feature of 
Vivekavathi was that it contained a number of fascinating 
illustrations. 


Vivekavathi had different editors for different periods. 
Precise information about the first editor is not available. The 
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second editor was Ms. Archibald, M.A., who lived in Chicacole 
(Srikakulam, the Northern part of the Telugu speaking districts of 
the erstwhile M adras Presidency). She edited V ivekavathi between 
October 1910 and 18 August 1913.?* The third editor was Mrs. Mc 
Cauley, a B.A. She lived in Guntur and continued as editor for a 
longer period.” A 15-member committee called the ‘Vivekavathi 
Committee’ managed V ivekavathi. There was a perfect division of 
labour among the committee members, each handling a column. 
The committee consisted mostly of English women and one or 
two native Christian women. 


Vivekavathi had 32 pages. Its annual subscription rate, 
which remained the same throughout the publication, was 12 annas, 
and the cost of a single copy was one anna. It enjoyed a relatively 
larger circulation. By the end of thefirst year (i.e. by October 1910), 
ithad only 30subscribers.?® Their number phenomenally increased 
to 1,400 by February 1913,?° and to around 1,500 by October 1913. 
The editor was happy to state that Vivekavathi ‘developed much 
during the four years [of its publication]’.”° The fact that thejournal 
reached Burma, and people from there sent in subscriptions and a 
few articles for publication, indicates its wide popularity.” 
Vivekavathi seems to have impressed many and they wrote letters 
to the editor expressing their administration for it. ‘An activeHindu 
B.A.,’ was reported to have written promising that ‘he would try 
to contribute a few articles to Vivekavathi to demonstrate how 
much he loved the small but beautiful journal.’ ‘A Brahmin from 
a small village’ was reported to have written that ‘he was happy 
to see Vivekavathi.’ He showed the illustrations to his wife and 
explained to her the contents in it. The Woman immediately 
expressed her desire to be educated so that she could read 
Vivekavathi. He started teaching her despite her parents’ 
opposition.” A few women’s organisations requested the editor 
to send Vivekavathi free of cost; but they were gently denied on 
the account of its being ‘already available at a cheaper price’, and 
that it was not very difficult for the women’s organisations to 
subscribe to Vivekavathi. It was very likely that a substantial 
number of its subscribers were Telugu speaking Christians. 


The editors undertook a rigorous campaign for promoting 
its circulation.” On the completion of three years of its publication, 
the editor urged the readers to help increase its circulation to 
4,000.7 Campaigning for Vivekavathi reached such high 
proportions that articles and stories in the form of a dialogue were 
published hailing the qualities of the journal. In a dialogue, 
‘Vivekavathi Sambhashana’ (‘Conversation on Vivekavathi’), it 
was presented as a ‘friend’ and aleisuretimecompanion to women. 
The dialogue is between Kamala, an uneducated widow, and 
Shyamala, an educated one. Kamala complained that she was 
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getting bored and asked Shyamala whether she did not face the 
same problem. The latter said that she did not because she read a 
book [Vivekavathi], if she felt so. She further said that she had 
been getting the book by spending 12 Annas a year, and it was 
‘her friend in those difficult times.’ Further, she said to Kamala 
that the latter ‘would not leave it if she started reading; and one 
would feel like reading it always, and it lived up to its name’ 
Finally, she suggested Kamala to get a copy for herself.” The editors 
also offered certain incentives for promoting its circulation.” 


The use of simple language was a remarkable feature of 
Vivekavathi. When compared with other women’s journals like 
the Savithri, in which, the ‘Grandhika’ style dominated, V ivekavathi’s 
style was very simple, lucid and appealing. The editors were 
extremely careful regarding the kind of language to be used. 
‘Shudda Grandhika’ or ‘Gramya’ style was consciously avoided, 
and a ‘middle path’ was adopted. Reaching out to the common 
people was its aim, and this dictated the style it adopted.” Typical 
Christian missionary style of Telugu usage was conspicuous. The 
journal maintained regular interaction with its readers. They were 
requested to send in their feedback on the various items it 
published.® This was the first step of its kind in Telugu women’s 
journalism. 


It was the policy of Vivekavathi to give priority to women’s 
writings. Male contributors remained on the wait list and were 
requested to ‘excuse’ for the delayed publication of their writings. 
Published and managed by Christians, the journal’s contributors 
- women and men - were mostly Christians although a number 
of Hindus also contributed to it. 


A number of issues were discussed in V ivekavathi. Articles 
on social reform, women’s education, child marriage, health and 
hygiene, alcoholism, religious matters, particularly Christianity, 
household management, child rearing, and a few political issues 
wereregularly published. It carried regular columns like‘A yachotla 
Jarigina Sangatulu’(‘N ews and Notes’), ‘Dyvabhakti Vishayamulu’ 
(‘Religious Matters’), ‘Stree Paraspara Kshemartha Vishayamulu’ 
(‘Matters of Mutual Welfare [of Women]’), ‘Balika Vishayamulu’ 
(‘Matters Concerning Girls’), ‘Griha Vishayamulu’ (‘Matters 
Concerning Home Management’) ‘Vydya Vishayamulu’ (‘Matters 
concerning M edical [Knowledgel’), and ‘Vidi Kathalu’ (‘Riddles’). 
Some pieces like Hemalata (a novelette) and ‘Englanduloni 
Arunodayamu’, etc. were serialised. Interestingly, Vivekavathi also 
carried the ‘index’ (‘Vivekavathi Vishaya Suchika’) of back issues at 
the end of each volume. 


Each issue of Vivekavathi had an editorial, which dealt in 
brief with several issues under different heads. Though the 
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editorials touched upon a variety of issues, they paid moreattention 
to social reform, particularly women’s education and development. 
An editorial remarked that it was ‘sorrowful and shameful’ that 
the wives of even the educated men remained uneducated.” The 
editorials appreciated educated women, who excelled in various 
examinations, and exhorted other women to follow their example. 
For example, the editorial in the June 1912 issue wrote about Ms. 
Hila Lazarus, who passed B.A., and was studying at the M edical 
College in Madras. Informing that there were 34 female students, 
the editorial commented that it was ‘heartening to learn that 
women were getting ready to pursue Medicine, which was an 
important profession.’ In addition, it published the news of a 
Brahmin widow, Subbulakshmamma, who was awarded a gold 
medal for her proficiency in English language.* The editorial in 
the September 1913 issue applauded Kanchanapalli Kanakamma, 
who excelled all in the Parishad Examination conducted by the 
‘Vignana Chandrika Mandali’. It suggested women to educate 
themselves by giving such examinations. Further, it promised that 
names of women who passed such examinations would be 
published in Vivekavathi.#* The editorial of March 1921 
congratulated Begum Sultan Moid Zara who excelled all in the 
B.A. exam of Culcutta University. The same editorial informed 
about the ‘International Women Suffrage Alliance’.*© 


A few editorials hailed British rule. The ‘editorials’ of ‘the 
Royal Number’ (i.e., December 1913) had subtitles like ‘Our King’, 
‘Our Queen’, ‘How Indian Women may be Loyal [to the King/ 
Queen]’, ‘The Influence of the King’s Picture’, ‘A Teacher’s Share 
in Teaching Loyalty [to the British Crown]’. The subtitles are self- 
explanatory. In the end, the ‘editorials’ hailed Jesus as ‘Our King 
of Kings’. 7” This clearly demonstrated the colonising and imperial 
objectives of Vivekavathi. 


Vivekavathi gave supreme importance to the promotion of 
women’s education. Education was sought to make women ‘wise 
mothers’ for, if amother was not wise, her children would become 
‘unwise’, and eventually get ‘spoilt’. An article had an interesting 
title: ‘The Uneducated Mothers are Enemies of their Children’. In 
this article, Kattirasetty Keshavamma made an extremely 
interesting point that there should bea law, which prosecuted the 
parents, if they did not educate their daughters.* An editorial 
suggested that since ‘most girls’ were to become ‘wives in the 
future’, the curriculum of the girls’ schools must include aspects 
such as cooking, stitching, child care, home management, 
hospitality, looking after the sick, etc. Thus, women should be 
trained to meet the demand of their future role as wives. Parents 
were suggested to train their daughters in such matters at home. 
It was suggested that apart from the above subjects, women of 
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some means should learn elementary mathematics, geography, 
history, logic and natural science. It was emphasised that women’s 
education ensured domestic happiness.” 


A few articles advocated the agency of women in furthering 
the cause of women’s education,“ and remarked that there was 
nothing wrong, if educated women chose to take up jobs.” A few 
other articles stressed the need for English education for girls.* 
Yet others advised women not to read ‘bad books’ like the Tara 
Shashanka Vijayamu and Radhika Santvanamu (which had erotic 
content) for they made them ‘morally corrupt’.* Vivekavathi 
exhibited imperialist streaks in its advocacy of women’s education. 
Since children spent most of the time with mothers, and were to 
be trained to be loyal to the British Government, mothers had an 
important role to play. Therefore, they needed to be educated in 
that direction. Women’s education could ensureunflinching loyalty 
of their sons and daughters to the colonial power. This aspect of 
Vivekavathi distinguishes it from other women’s journals of the 
time 


Articles were published in Vivekavathi describing the real 
conditions of women in Indian society. For instance, M. Shankara 
Sastry wrote that the possibility of the birth of a girl child was 
‘feared’ and ‘the moment father learnt that daughter was born, 
his face turned black.’ He said that girls were not treated with 
the same love as boys although ‘there was no need to treat her 
cruelly.’ Girls would be taught that their birth was a ‘curse’ and ‘a 
cause of disappointment’ since their childhood. ‘This is the status 
of a girl child.’° Explaining that the prevalence of the practice of 
dowry was responsible for the miserable state of Brahmin girls, 
Shankara Sastry narrated how extortionist the groom’s side was, 
and how they exercised power over the bride’s parents. He also 
wrote about the difficulties suffered by the bride at the in-laws’ 
home.*” Further, he criticised mismatched marriages that were 
taking place among the Brahmins. He particularly criticised the 
age gap that existed between wife and husband. He informed that 
once when he was travelling by train, he found a 16-year-old 
woman and a 55-year-old man and he mistook them to be father 
and daughter; he later learnt that they were husband and wife. 
Pitying such child wives, he remarked that their lives were 
miserable for two reasons. Her old husband could not keep her 
happy while he was alive. He would leave her widowed when 
dead. He sarcastically remarked that there were a number of 50- 
year-old sons-in-law of 25-year-old fathers-in-law and ‘it was 
strange.’ He finally stated that ‘the condition of a Brahmin bride 
was extremely miserable in the world.’® 


V ivekavathi launched a crusade against the practice of child 
marriage and enforced widowhood. Writings, which criticised 
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child marriage, were normally written in the form of dialogue 
and stories. A dialogue, titled ‘BalyaVivahamu’ (‘Child Marriage’), 
ridiculed old men who married ‘small [young] girls’. lt compared 
the ‘Tali’ (sacred thread) with a ‘hanging rope’. Condemning 
‘greedy parents’, who sold off their daughters to old men, who 
were as old as ‘grandpas’, it cursed that such parents would be 
‘ruined’. A story also brought to light such greed in parents. 
However, here, the child, being educated, resisted to be ‘sold’ off 
to an ‘old grandpa’. The purpose of the story was to demonstrate 
that educated girls/ women could change their destiny. The 
journal encouraged post-puberty marriages because child marriage 
and the consequent early pregnancy risked the health and life of 
‘child wives’ as many of them died during delivery.* In a short 
story, the mismatched marriage of an educated but poor Brahmin 
girl arranged with an old man of sixty years (who offered Rs. two 
thousand) was foiled and she was married to an educated young 
man. In the end, the author appealed to readers to realise the 
importance of educating girls and the evil effects of giving girls in 
marriage to old men (in the short story, the old man who was 
supposed to marry Sundarimani dies soon after she was married 
to Madhava Rao; had she been married to that old man, she would 
have been widowed young) and avoid such evil practices.*? 


In asmall article, it was written that girls must be married 
only after they attained the age when they could perform the 
household work. Otherwise, it would be ‘as laughable as an 
illiterate becoming a school teacher; someone who never saw a 
boat becoming a Sea Captain and a Madiga (“untouchable”) 
constructing a temple.’ ‘If someone who desired a job could not 
perform the related work, could he be eligible for that,’ it 
questioned. Therefore, it was suggested that, if women were 
married after they attained ‘good knowledge [of household 
management],’ they would lay the foundations of education of 
their children, husband and relatives. As aresult of this, men would 
be gradually benefitted. ‘An unvirtuous woman was worse than 
ten evil men whereas it was not an exaggeration to state that a 
virtuous woman could undertake a task which even ten men could 
not perform.’°3 


Vivekavathi was an ardent advocate of widow remarriage. 
Several articles were published in favour of them. ‘Oka Andhra 
Stree’ (pseudonym meaning ‘an Andhra Woman’) effectively 
stated that ‘in the world, there was no other greater suffering than 
being a Hindu widow’, and ‘any number of pages could be filled 
writing about the atrocities perpetrated on her’.* Vivekavathi 
published a novelette-H emalata-advocating widow remarriage. 
The protagonist of the novel, Hemalata, became a child widow 
because she was married to an old man. Later, Prabhakar Rao, a 
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reform minded young man, married her. The novel stressed that 
enlightened women were a must for ensuring the success of the 
widow remarriage movement and the Christian missionary women 
were the ones who brought enlightenment to Indian sisters. 
Hemalata was authored by a certain ‘Navavidhani’ (pseudonym 
meaning ‘Modern Person’), and was serialised in Vivekavathi from 
(?) November 1911 to (?) June 1913. It also dealt with several 
interwoven themes such as women’s education, bride price, 
missionary work, the deep-rooted prejudice against Christian 
missionaries, etc. It tried and succeeded in establishing the 
benevolence of Christian missionaries: the latter gave knowledge 
to theignorant Indian women, and cared for them in their difficult 
times. In a nutshell, the civilising mission of the British and the 
white woman’s burden was clearly established. 


The editorials in Vivekavathi took a lot of interest in 
publishing the news items and other matters related to widows. 
The March 1915 issue published the statistical details of widows 
under the head ‘some startling facts concerning child widows’, 
and held child marriages responsible for such a ‘startling’ situation. 
It questioned what would happen to them, if they werenot allowed 
to remarry. ‘Were they to undergo sufferings until they breathed 
their last’, it asked, and commented that ‘it would be a great 
injustice, if they had to do so.’°> Providing the statistical data on 
widowhood in India, Vivekavathi questioned whether it was not 
‘our duty’ to raisethe marriageable age of ‘our daughters’ to ‘relieve’ 
them from the ‘frightful slavery of widowhood’. The journal 
published the news of widow remarriages performed in different 
places. For example, the November 1909 issue published about 
such a marriage performed in Kurnool perhaps in October 1909. 
Interestingly, the news item claimed that it was the ‘knowledge of 
the Christ’ (‘Kreestu Gnanamu’) that made the marriage possible!°’ 
Vivekavathi also carried brief accounts of Widow Homes.*® 


Vivekavathi encouraged women’s organisations and 
regularly published their brief accounts. For example, the May 
1912 issue published a brief account of the ‘Hindu Stree 
Vidyabhivardhani Samajamu’ at Kurnool.°? The September 1912 
issue furnished a few more details of the same organisation.© An 
account of the ‘Bharati Samajamu’ was published in the July 1912 
issue. The July 1912 issue published the news of the conference 
of the ‘Andhra Mahila Sabha’ (All-Andhra Women’s Conference) 
held at Nidudavolu, Krishna District, where 150 women 
assembled. It was presided over by Burra Buchchi Bangaramma 
despite the fact that Bangaramma’s mother had undergone an 
operation only the previous day.” 


Speeches of women delivered at the women’s conferences, 
too, were given due importance. For example, the July 1911 issue 
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published the speech of Vuppuluri Nagaratnamma delivered at 
the ‘Kakinada Vidyarthini Samajamu’. She spoke on 
‘Aikamatyamu’ (‘Unity [among Women]’).2 Ms. S. Adinarayana 
Rao’s speech on ‘Raaja Bhakti’ (‘Devotion to the King’) delivered 
at the women’s meeting in Srikakulam on the coronation ceremony 
of the King was published in the March 1912 issue.“ The May 
1912 issue published the speech of Vuppuluri Nagaratnamma 
delivered at the women’s meeting in Kakinada on the coronation 
ceremony of the King; it had thetitle ‘A ngleya Paripalanamuvalani 
Labhamulu’ (‘Benefits of British Rule’). WVuppuluri 
Nagaratnamma spoke that ‘Indians were more peaceful without 
facing any troubles during the British rule’ than the previous 
regimes ruled by Hindu and Muslim kings. ‘Such a just rule had 
not been witnessed before.’ It was enough that one just heard the 
elders to know about the atrocities committed by the Muslims 
during their rule and there was no need to read history books to 
learn the horrifying suffering of the common people. According 
to her, the British rule was ‘more benevolent and beneficent’ than 
the rule of the ‘divine incarnations’ like Rama, Sri Krishna and 
Yudhistara. Detailing the various ‘benefits’ of the British rule she 
said that the British got canals dug, constructed anicuts across the 
rivers and made the barren land useful for agriculture. They 
developed postal and telegraph facilities because of which news 
and information could be reached to remote places easily. The 
British introduced ruleof law which helped the weak. They brought 
steam engine, railways, steamers, courts, schools and colleges, 
hospitals, municipalities and law making bodies. ‘Which kings in 
the past undertook such beneficial public utility works,’ she 
questioned. The British especially ‘sympathised’ with the ‘pitiable 
conditions of Hindu women’ and to ‘protect their independence’ 
encouraged women’s education and made laws banning Sati and 
in favour of widow remarriage. The British, according to 
Nagaratnamma, ‘wielded the sword of justice’ and protected 
people.® 


Vivekavathi encouraged women to attend the meetings of 
women’s organisations/ conferences for it was considered a ‘noble 
deed’. It emphasised that, if women attended such meetings, they 
‘would develop interest in social reform and shun the evil practice 
like child marriage, and put into practice what was good for their 
children and the country.’®” Educated men, who were reluctant 
to send their wives/ sisters/ daughters to such meetings, were 
severely criticised and ridiculed.® 


Vivekavathi aimed at raising the health standards of the 
natives, particularly that of women. The natives were seen as 
‘unclean’, lacking in the sense of health and hygiene. Emphasising 
the indispensability of cleanliness of the body, home and its 
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surroundings, G. Giddi reminded the saying that ‘cleanliness is 
next only to Godliness.’ The natives, according to Vivekavathi, 
believed in silly but dangerous superstitions, consulted country 
doctors and untrained midwives, spoilt their health and easily 
succumbed to death. Hence, the journal undertook the mission of 
‘saving’ and ‘uplifting’ them from such a miserable condition by 
imparting ‘scientific’ medical knowledge. Such a view is best 
attested in an article titled ‘India Deshasthulaku A vashyakamain avi’ 
(‘Certain Essential Things Required for Indians’) written by H. S. 
Hensman.” ‘Scientific’ articles like ‘Prakruti Pathamulu’ (‘Lessons 
on Biology’) and ‘V ydya Vihayamulu’ (‘Matters concerning M edical 
[Knowledge]’) were serialised. The ‘Prakruti Pathamulu’ detailed 
the physiology of human body with illustrations.” The ‘Vydya 
V ishayamulu’ informed the causes of various diseases and suggested 
remedies. Also, it enphasised the necessity of cleanliness, proper 
nutritious food, and how to take care of the sick, etc. Commenting 
on the high magnitude of child/ infant deaths, it suggested women 
to shun all superstitions, ignorance and consult qualified doctors 
[English doctors]. The column ‘Vydya Vishayamulu’ appeared 
perhaps right from the beginning and, from October 1912 on, the 
column was conducted by Ms. Dr. Hart, who resided at 
Madanapalli. A number of health related issues were discussed 
under this column. Vivekavathi launched a serious campaign 
against alcoholism and smoking. Under a special column, 
‘Sundara Grihamu’ (‘The House Beautiful’: translation as in 
original), ‘Madhupana Nishedha Paathamulu’ (‘Lessons against 
Alcoholism’) were published from January 1918. 


Preaching Christianity and making the natives loyal to the 
British Crown were the other prominent objectives of Vivekavathi. 
To propagate Christianity, it carried a column titled ‘D yvabhakti 
Vishayamulu’ (‘Religious M atters’). Apart from this, many articles, 
stories, dialogues, etc. were published to enphasisethe superiority 
of the Christian faith and project Jesus as the only ‘true God’.” 
Lashing out at the Hindu practices like idolatry, these writings 
persuaded (though intimidation was also used) people to convert 
to Christianity. They were generally written in a dialogue form.” 
Vivekavathi particularly criticised idolatry. For example, Lusie 
Ammal’s article, ‘Nijamyna Devudevaru?’ (‘Who is The Real 
God?’), lambasted idolatry. She remarked that the idol, which was 
made by humans, had no life; broken, if fell down; and got burnt, 
if thrown into fire She questioned why the God in it could not 
protect himself. According to her, idolatry was like the games 
children played with toys, and the ‘pure God’ could not exist in 
idols made by humans. Finally, she stressed that there was ‘only 
one God’, and that was ‘Jesus’! aS 


Several editorials, articles and verses, which eulogised the 
British rule and showered praises on Queen Victoria were 
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published in V ivekavathi. The editorial of December 1913 suggested 
‘how Indian women may be loyal’ to the King and the Queen. It 
advised women to teach loyalty to their children. Women were 
asked to be loyal first, beforethey taught the same to their children. 
A suggestion was made to keep the pictures of the King and the 
Queen and the British flag at home; women were to talk about 
them daily and thus create loyalty among children. Similarly, 
teachers were reminded of the ‘great task’ of inculcating love and 
loyalty among children towards the King and the British Empire. 
They were expected to teach “true love for the country” (quotes 
as in original), and not throwing bombs on the British officials 
and killing them. It also said that ‘our King was not only a 
benevolent ruler but also a good husband and father,’ and that he 
possessed ‘unstained character’. Mrs. S. Adinarayana Rao 
remarked that the Britons rendered ‘enormous service’ to women. 
Interestingly, she used epithets like ‘Raja Rajeshwari’ (which 
Hinduises, and deifies) to describe the Queen. She said that ‘none 
would match the Queen in terms of Pativrata Dharma.’ She wished 
that God blessed the Royal family.”° Madiraju Janaki Ramaiah 
held that ‘the God on the earth was none else but the British 
Government itself, which saved [Indian/ Hindu] women by 
abolishing the practice of Sati.’” For Tallapudi Venkataswami 
Naidu, British rule meant liberation; it brought such happiness to 
Indians that they felt as happy as those who were ‘released from 
the prison.’”® Several verses, too, were published in praise of the 
colonial rule.”? A ‘National Anthem’ was published (in English 
language and transliterated in Telugu), which is as under: 


God save our gracious King 
Long live our noble King 
God save our King 

Send him victorious 

Happy and glorious 

Long to reign over us 

God save our King. 

Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour 
Long may he reign 

May he defend our laws 
And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice 
God save our King!® 


Other columns that V ivekavathi published included ‘Uttara 
Pratyuttaramula Shakha’ (‘Questions and Answers Wing’), ‘Balika 
Vishayamulu’ (‘[Girl] Children’s Stories’),®! ‘Stree Paraspara 
Kshemartha Vishyamulu’ (‘Mutual welfare’),®* and ‘Vidikathalu’, 
which was on riddles. 
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To sum up, Vivekavathi combined social reform and 
women’s development with imperialism and colonialism. It best 
attested the white women’s burden of civilising the native women. 
Briefly, Vivekavathi represented the ‘maternal imperialism’® of the 
Christian missionary women, and this is what that prominently 
distinguishes V ivekavathi from other Telugu women’s journals of 
the colonial period. 
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Vivahamulu’ (‘Infant M arriages among Christians’), Feoruary 1915, p. 
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In an article, comparison was made between the family lives of two 
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appeared dirty, could not control her anger, fought with her husband 
and neighbours and her homewas highly disordered. Thelatter’s home 
was very neat and clean and she was humble, caring and never used 
harsh words. She was happy because she discoved Jesus. In the end, 
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History and Cinematic Depiction of Thugs 
(Assessment of Occidental and Oriental Aspects with its 
Historicity) 


Mohammad Rais Khan 


Examining the depiction of Thugs in cinema becomes 
important when it is compared to the representation of Thugs in 
the academic writing with its historicity. Even though there are 
some movies on Thugs, but most of them are foreign production 
which epitomises the alien image of Thugs. However, there are 
some exceptions in Indian movies on Thugs such as, 
‘Sunghursh’ released in 1968 and ‘Thugs of Hindostan’ released 
in 2018. 


This paper is divided into two sections. The first section 
briefly narrates the history of Thugs and Thuggee, before focusing 
on the on-going academic debate on British colonial 
representations of Thuggee. Scholar’s debate whether the Thugs 
were criminals as the British colonial authorities described them 
or rebels who fought against the British. As it might be easily 
understood, being a Rebel - carries more prestige than being a 
mere criminal. Rebellion, for whatever cause, generally earns some 
sympathizers. That is why the dacoits in Chambal Valley prefer 
to call themselves rebels, thereby distancing themselves from 
common criminals.? 


Thesecond section focuses on cinematic depictions of Thugs 
in some commercial films. Despite these films casual handling of 
history, the thugs debate is curiously invoked in these films. The 
representation of the Thugs as rebels accord them more status in 
public eyes. This perhaps indicates a not too unfamiliarity with 
some of the recent assessments of Thuggee by scholars. By 
comparing the recently released film with earlier films featuring 
the Thugs, one can understand how the viewer’s opinions have 
transformed in recent years about thugs. 


While the phenomenon known as Thuggee may have 
existed since time immemorial as the British claimed, Thuggee 
entered discourse only in the early part of nineteenth century. 
Before that, only a few references to the Thugs had traced in 
written documents of the medieval period. The earliest reference 
to Thuggee can be found in the writing of the fourteenth-century 
historian Ziauddin Barani (1285-1357) who informs that Sultan 
Jalal-ud-din-Khalji had deported several captured Thugs to 
Lakhnauti in 1290, in what Barani considers to be an 
incomprehensible act of clemency on the part of the Sultan. 
Reference to the Thugs, who betrays and murders their victims by 
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offering them poisoned sweets to eat, also appear in a devotional 
poem by the 16th-century Hindu devotional poet and bhakti saint 
Surdas. In 1672 the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb had issued a 
Farman (decree) permitting the execution of 
convicted Phansigars or Thugs. The earliest European description 
of Thuggee or Thugs appears in the Frenchman Jean de Thevenot’s 
travelogue-written towards the close of Shah Jahan’s reign in 1666. 
These are all random references, not describing the phenomenon 
in much detail. 


The first scholarly article on Thugs and Thuggee, entitled 
“Of the Murderers called Phansigars”, was written by R. C. 
Sherwood in 1816. It had been published within the Madras 
Literary Gazette. But Sherwood’s article did not create any major 
impact. The particular breakthrough occurred in 1830, when 
William Henry Sleeman (1788-1856) wrote an anonymous letter 
to the Calcutta Literary Gazette which was published. Through 
this letter, Sleeman goaded the government into action. Therefore 
the Thuggee and the Dacoity Department was created in 1830 to 
uproot these two crimes. Thousands of Thugs were captured in 
the succeeding years and their depositions were officially recorded. 
With the publication of Sleeman’s Ramaseeana or A Vocabulary 
of the Peculiar Language used by the Thugs in 1836, followed by 
Captain Philip Meadows Taylor’s (1808-1876) bestselling novel 
Confessions of a Thug?in 1839, Thuggee entered into popular 
discourse. Both creative and academic writings on the topic began 
to proliferate later. Even within the twenty-first century, the topic 
remains a contentious one generating frequent debates and 
reassessments. 


The Thuggee campaign has given rise to three schools of 
historical interpretation: the orthodox, the revisionist, and the post 
revisionist. Orthodox histories, written immediately following the 
discovery and eradication of thuggee in 1836, taken for granted 
the accuracy of British sources and conclude that thuggee was a 
demonic cult that required cleansing by the British Empire. The 
revisionists wrote primarily in the second half of the 20th century 
and were influenced by post-orientalists such as Edward Said. 
They argue that the thuggee described in the orthodox histories 
was, at best, an insignificant phenomenon manipulated to further 
colonial interests. At worst, they denounce thuggee as a complete 
fabrication by William Sleeman, the head of the Anti-Thuggee 
Department. 


Who were the Thugs? 


Due to the lack of enough Indian sources, one has got to 
rely on British colonial writings to understand them. English word 
thug, which today means “a violent person, especially a criminal”? 
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(Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dictionary), has its root in the modem 
Indian vernacular (Hindi, Bengali, Marathi) that (meaning 
‘swindler’), which in term came from the Sanskrit root sthag 
(meaning ‘to cover or to conceal’). The word thag has certainly 
been right along utilized in Indian vernaculars within the general 
sense of ‘swindler, deceiver or cheater’. While it carries negative 
connotations, it doesn’t always imply homicide. But because the 
British understood them, the Thugs were a special class of Indian 
criminals who followed a specific routine in committing their 
crimes. 


The Thugs were believed to be mostly hereditary criminals 
who murdered travellers on the road to rob their possessions. 
They were different from common robbers and thieves therein 
they always murdered their victims before robbing them. As 
Sherwood observes, “Phansigars never commit robbery 
unaccompanied by murder, their practice being first to strangle 
then to rifle their victims.”* Unlike dacoits and robbers, the Thugs 
never openly assaulted their victims even when the victims were 
numerically weaker than the gang. Instead, they chose to befriend 
and inveigle their victims first, falling upon them only at the 
opportune moment. H ence, they earned them the name of Thugs 
or deceivers. The Thugs always operated in gangs and were 
believed to be efficiently organized. Each member of the gang was 
given his specific duties. Thus, there have been jemadars or leaders, 
sothas or inveiglers, bhurtotes or stranglers, and bojhas or people 
that concealed the corpses by burying them. The favourite weapon 
of the Thugs was a bit of fabric called the rumal which might be 
tied into a noose to dispatch the victims silently. However, they 
were also known to have used more conventional weapons like 
swords, daggers, and poisons occasionally. British believed that 
each one of the Thugs worshipped Goddess Kali regardless of their 
individual religious affiliations as Hindus or Muslims. Thus, in 
British view, Thuggee was both gangland and murderous cult at 
an equivalent time. 


Despite Sleeman’s boast of discovering Thuggee, the British 
didn’t actually ‘expose’ something unknown - because the 
references to the Thugs within the pre-colonial sources show. But 
it’s also undeniable that they were the primary to make a scientific 
body of data on the topic. As could be expected, such knowledge 
was thoroughly informed by unequal power relations. As both 
Indians and disenfranchised criminals, the Thugs were doubly 
disempowered. Their status as convicted criminals allowed the 
British the freedom to represent them as they will. On the opposite 
hand, the Thugs were never given the chance to represent 
themselves. M any of them were illiterate. Even once they weren't, 
no access to the medium was allowed to them. It’s certainly true 
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that the British allowed the Thug approvers to ‘speak’ while 
recording Thug depositions. But intrinsically ‘confessions’ were 
inevitably extracted under duress, their authenticity is hospitable 
doubts. It’s probable that these approvers, who were King’s 
witnesses, said merely what the British wanted to listen to from 
them instead of saying what they knew and felt. Colonial 
discourse thus ‘constructed’ Thuggee during this sense. Mary 
Poovey draws our attention to the very fact that the British 
campaign against Thuggee began at a time when the Malay 
Archipelago Company was facing criticism reception. The claim 
that they were protecting the standard Indians from an ancient 
evil allowed the corporate to justify its continued presencein India.° 
Radhika Singh draws an extra link between the invention of 
Thuggee and therefore the expansion of British power in India. 
She argues that the campaign against Thuggee happened within 
the period when the rhetoric of reform was to justify British 
paramountcy.® Thus, what the British were claiming, in essence, 
was that their presence in India was needed for the welfare of the 
Indians themselves. As M aireni Fhlathuin has correctly recognized, 
here may be a variation of the ‘rescue script’ identified by Spivak 
namely, white men saving brown men from each other.’ Fhlathuin 
also points out that Thuggee “at various times allowed the officers 
of the TD (Thuggee and Dacoity Department) to determine their 
authority in progressively larger tracts of India.”® To the British, 
the suppression of Thuggee, therefore, provided sufficient ruse to 
further their imperialist agenda. Scholars like Poovey, Singha and 
Fhlathuin demonstrate that it might be unwise to look at Thuggee 
as a mere law and order problem tackled by the British. When the 
British under Sleeman launched a huge campaign in 1830 to 
eradicate Thuggee, they had quite one end in sight. 


Given the stakes that the British colonizers had in running 
the campaign against Thuggee, itis natural that the colonial writers 
represented Thuggee as a ‘religion of murder’ and the Thugs as 
villainous criminals. Among the writers who depicted Thuggee in 
this manner, one may mention W. H. Sleeman, Edward Thornton, 
Captain Meadows Taylor, Sleeman’s grandson Colonel James L. 
Sleeman, and George L. Bruce. These colonial writers viewed the 
British triumph against Thuggee as the “monument to British rule 
in India.”° This understanding of Thuggee remained 
unquestioningly accepted till the 1950s. By this time! ndia obtained 
independence in 1947 and nationalist historiography with 
revisionist agenda came into existence. Following the classification 
proposed by Alexander Lyon Macfie and later Darren Reid, one 
may say that there was atransition from “orthodox” interpretation 
of Thuggee to “revisionist” interpretation.’ 


What | call the baagi/ thagi debate had its origin at this 
period in 1950’s after India’s independence. In 1956 Hiralal 
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Gupte’s article “A Critical study of the Thugs and their activities” 
was published in the Journal of Indian History. Gupta’s main 
contention was that Thuggee wasn’t an ancient murderous cult 
as the British described it. It actually had its origin within the British 
period itself. The socio-economic changes brought about by the 
East India Company’s territorial expansions in the early part of 
the nineteenth century lead to the energence of this phenomenon. 
Thus, Thuggee was a sort of British creation.” Gupta’s views 
inspired and influenced many later thinkers. Some of them like 
Stuart Gordon, Amal Chatterjee, and Parama Ray went to the 
extent of arguing that Thuggee was nothing but “an orientalist 
construction formed to legitimize increased British judicial power 
in India.” Chatterjee, for instance, claims that the British justified 
“their domination of the subcontinent by creating a variety of 
others’ and ‘facts’ about those others ... during the period of 
civilizing administrative conquest if the Thugs been ‘unreal’, some 
other ‘police’ matter would have been ‘found’.”% Such extreme 
scepticism has however been criticized in recent times. 


Some revisionist historians acceot Thuggee as a social 
reality but see in it some traces of anti-colonial resistance. The 
Thugs in this view were rebels who resisted the British. Kathleen 
Gough, for instance, sees them as some sort of “Robin Hoods” 
who mainly targeted “merchants, soldiers, money-carriers and 
soldiers of the Company.” Christopher Kenna feels that “thagi, 
in particular, seems to hover between crime and protest, social 
and anti-- social banditry.”' These theorists invoke Eric 
Hobsbawm’s concept of social banditry’ to interpret Thuggee. 
According to Hobsbwam’s formulation, the social bandits were 
noble robbers who opposed the elites as the champions of the poor 
and were regarded as “honourable” and “non-criminal” by the 
population.?¢ Such an understanding of Thuggee as anti-colonial 
resistance is not as airy and baseless as it sounds. 


James Sleeman points out that the Thugs mainly targeted 
the Indian sepoys working in the British army. Says Sleeman, 
Sepoys proceeding home on furlough with their small savings were 
especially favourite victims of the Thug, because they wereunlikely 
to be missed until sometime after death, their relatives being 
ignorant of the very fact that that they had started for home, and 
thereforetheregimental authorities ascribing their failureto return 
to desertion. Certain gangs of Thugs, indeed, are often said to 
possess specialised in sepoys.”” 


Thus, by murdering the sepoys the Thugs appear to be 
striking, perhaps unintentionally, at colonial rule. Moreover, 
Sleeman adds that often the ruling chiefs, landowners, village 
police, and even the villagers themselves were in league with the 
Thugs. He cites an event when the inhabitants of a village named 
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Tigura gathered to guard some Thugs and tried to stop their arrest. 
Other authorities also support this allegation of Sleeman. In 
Captain Philip Meadows Taylor’s novel Confessions of a Thug 
(1839) the Rajah of Jhalone is a native chief who protects the Thug 
Ameer Ali and his father in return for a portion of the loot. In 
John Masters’s novel The Deceivers, the Rajah of Padampur is 
also shown supporting the Thugs. Further, Masters shows awhole 
village dedicated to Thuggee in his novel. 


These British writers thus seem to point, perhaps 
inadvertently, that Thuggee had a mass base. Going by their 
expositions, one may easily detect a resemblance between Thuggee 
and Hobsbawm’s social banditry where the social bandits come 
from and are supported by the common peasants. However, the 
one thing that goes against the Robin Hood image of the Thugs is 
that they preyed on all class of Indians, particularly the rural poor. 
As Kim A. Wagner point out- Thuggee was a kind of banditry 
entirely barren of any trace of social protest. The thugs killed quite 
indiscriminately, they had no grudges, no scores to settle, no 
wrongs to avenge vis-a-vis their victims. The thugs did not loom 
large in the popular imagination of the rural population...’° 
Moreover, the British believed that the Thugs never harmed 
Europeans on principle. As Sleeman notes, “it must be remembered 
that Englishmen themselves suffered no harmful effects from this 
malignant enterprise.”2° This goes against the rebel or baagi image 
of the Thugs. 


Revisionist views like those described above remained 
effective a few times. Recently, however, “post-revisionist” 
interpretation of Thuggee has been forwarded by scholars like Kim 
A. Wagner who justly asks “if thuggee was a colonial construction, 
then who were the four thousand men convicted of the crime?” 
Wagner insists that Thuggee was neither colonial construction nor 
somekind of anti-colonial protest. Wagner, Martine Van Woerkens, 
and others argue that while Thugee did exist, it had been 
misrepresented by the British to suit their purpose. Wagner, for 
instance, believes that the Thugs were mercenaries who were 
employed and protected by the rulers or landholding elites. They 
even paid a sort of ‘thug-tax’ to the zamindars in exchange for 
their support and protection.“ Thus the Thugs were definitely 
bandits but not the secret society of murderous criminals as the 
British represented them. The views of those post- revisionist 
scholars thus challenge both colonial expositions on Thuggee and 
therefore the assumptions of the revisionist historians. A lively 
debate regarding the nature of Thugee thus continues even today. 


Keeping in mind the above-mentioned facts, we turn our 
attention to representations of the Thugs in films. Martine Van 
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Woerkens is the first to review such representations. She analysed 
threefilms - George Steven’s Gunga Din’? (1939), Steven Spielberg’s 
‘Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom’ (1984), and Nicholas 
Meyer’s ‘The Deceivers’* (1989). Woerkens argues that despite 
portraying the Thugs as stereotypical villains, these films also depict 
Thuggee as some sort of anti-colonial resistance - even if of the 
unacceptable kind. She feels that in these movies: ... the Thugs are 
also rebels led by power-hungry religious chiefs or iniquitous kings. 
They are bad rebels, Robin Hoods obeying Satan instead of God. 
And yet in these imaginings, Thuggism isn’t only the horrid beast 
arisen from the darkness of the distant past, but also a protest 
which may havean outlet of expression other than murder.” From 
Woerken’s exposition, it would appear that the rebel/ criminal or 
thagi debate had informed the cinematic representations of 
Thuggee from the very beginning. Such, however, is not exactly 
the case because in these three films the criminal image of the 
Thugs remains so dominant that the viewers are allowed little 
scope to think of them otherwise. 


It is only with the liberal stretch of the imagination that 
one may read anti-colonial resistance in Thug activities depicted 
in these films. One may take the case of ‘Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom’ to illustrate the point. This film has been rightly 
identified by scholars as “N eo-Orientalist extravaganza.”?” When 
all is said and done, the film is not about Thuggee though one 
such character attacks Indiana Jones with a cord (and not a noose). 
The Thugs here aren't criminals who prey upon travellers on the 
road. The element of deception that earned them the name Thugs 
or deceivers is completely absent within the film. Thuggee here is 
simply portrayed as a satanic cult whose followers seek some magic 
talismans - crystal lingams or phalluses called the ‘Shankara stones’ 
in the film to re-establish their dominion in India. 


The association with Satanism becomes evident when one 
observes the idol of Kali worshipped by theso-called Thugs within 
the film. As Woerkens, and indeed anyone familiar with Hindu 
iconography would notice in Indiana Jones Kali keeps only her 
name and her human-heads necklace from Hindu imagery. Her 
statue incorporates various elements, including some borrowed 
from Christian demonology.” Moreover, during the ultimate 
combat when Indiana drops the cult leader Molla Ram into a 
crocodile-infested river, hescreams “M olla Ram! Prepare to satisfy 
Kali, in hell!” Here again, the film associates the Hindu Goddess 
with the Christian devil. With all its presentations of voodoo, 
sorcery, Satanism, and sorcery, Indiana Jones belongs more to the 
important of the fantasy than the real. 


What one witness is that the Manichean struggle between 
the Occidental good and therefore the Oriental evil? The element 
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of anti-colonial resistance is the least given any serious 
consideration. It’s true that at one point within the film Molla 
Ram promises to “massacre British imperialists, crush the M uslims, 
then cause the god of the Christians to crumble into dust.” But the 
people that he actually works against are all Indians. We are 
informed right at the start that the theft of a ‘Shankara stone’ 
from its original range in the tiny Indian village had resulted in 
unleashing drought and misery within the land. Given such 
circumstances, the anti-colonial rhetoric of Molla Ram appears 
quite hollow. He was never the ‘social bandit’ described by 
Hobsbawm whom the poor “protect”, “idealize” and turn into a 
myth.”? Instead, he was employed towards the destruction of the 
peasants. The film actually encourages us to acknowledge him 
and his gang as megalomaniac power-seekers - no better than the 
Nazis, as Woerkens herself realizes.*° The rebel image of the Thugs 
thus hardly emerges in this film. 


Unlike ‘Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom’, ‘The 
Deceivers’ portrays Thuggee realistically. That is to say, in depicting 
the operations of the Thugs, the film closely follows colonial 
accounts. It presents the adventure of the British officer William 
Savage who joins a Thug gang to reveal Thuggee to the world. 
The film is an adaptation of John Master’s popular 1952 novel of 
an equivalent name. The film more or less closely follows M asters’ 
main storyline. However, there is a deviation from the novel at 
the very beginning when the Thugs are shown murdering two 
native sepoys and their English commanding officer. Masters 
presents no such scene in his novel, probably because he believed 
with other British colonial writers that the Thugs never harmed 
Europeans. Also, at the top of the film the gang of Thugs and 
therefore the British troops engage in handy combat during which 
the Thugs are decimated. A gain, this does not feature in the novel 
and is acinematic invention. Judging solely by thesetwo incidents, 
it would appear that the film does portray Thuggee as some sort 
of anti-colonial resistance. 


Yet, one must keep in mind that the Englishmen and their 
sepoys are not the only victims of the Thugs in this film. They also 
murder ordinary Indians, thereby compromising their rebel image. 
Moreover, the leader of the Thugs Chandra Singh (Chandra Sen 
within the book) may be a wealthy landowner or a thakoor. 
Representing the aristocracy, he is not the fit person to become 
the leader of peasant resistance. Masters himself did not conceive 
of Thuggee as some sort of resistance to British rule. Rather, he 
portrays it as a primordial evil, a destructive force embodied as 
the seductive dark Goddess Kali, which the protagonist William 
Savage overcomes. The film, which retains the novel’s basic 
storyline, thus doesn’t treat the Thugs as baagis. This hardly seems 
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unusual given that the filmmakers, in this case, were foreigners 
whose sole intention was to capitalize on the crowd- pulling 
capacity of Thuggee without caring for the sentiments of the 
Indians. 


The persistence of the negative stereotyping of the Thugs 
once again becomes apparent in Harnam Singh Rawail’s 1968 
Hindi film ‘Sunghursh’.*! It appears strange that a post- 
independence Indian film would unquestioningly follow British 
discourse to condemn the Thugs. In its defence, one may point 
out that the film is not actually about the Thugs. Rather, it is on 
romance and family vendetta. Bhavani Prasad in this film is a 
Thug leader who poses as a priest to deceive and murder wealthy 
pilgrims. Prasad is a votary of Kali, as his forefathers had been 
through generations. In fact, the crisis occurs when his son rebels 
against him and is forced to murder him. Prasad tries to prevail 
upon his reluctant grandson Kundan to take up the ancestral 
profession. The film actually dramatizes the struggles of Kundan 
who is haunted by the sins of his ancestors. Having its focus on 
vendetta rather than on Thuggee, the film does not problematize 
the British account of Thuggee. The question of seeing Thuggee as 
anti-colonial resistance does not occur here at all. 


Finally, we turn to the film ‘Thugs of Hindostan’ of 2018. 
Ironically, Thugs of Hindostan deceives or thags those audiences 
who expect to find representations of the Thugs in this film keeping 
the titlein mind. Thefilm is not at all about the Thugs, though one 
such group makes a short and rather noisy appearance at the 
beginning. Attack on a band of itinerant merchants is depicted, 
but no murder is shown on-screen. The Thugs in this film pounce 
upon their victims in the manner of the bandits, instead of 
inveigling and befriending them first in the manner of the Thugs. 
True, certain allusions to the British anti-Thuggee campaign are 
made in the film. The protagonist of the film is named Firangi 
Mallah, no doubt as a tribute to the Thug leader Feringhea 
immortalized by W. H. Sleeman in his book. Itis Mallah who plays 
the role of the sotha or inveigler and brings the victims to the 
predetermined spot of the attack. But one must remember that 
the Thugs didn’t operate in this manner. Each member of the gang 
had their specific duties allotted to them. While Mallah acts as the 
sotha, the other Thug functionaries are not depicted in the film. 
And there is the conspicuous absence of Kali worship. Neither the 
thagis nor the baagis in the film is shown to worship Kali, which 
for the British was the very essence of Thuggee. The film’s 
representation of the Thugs thus differs significantly from how 
they were generally imagined in the colonial discourse 


In a sense, the film appears to offer a revisionist 
interpretation of the British anti-Thuggee campaign. Immediately 
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after betraying thetravellers to the Thugs, M allah betrays the Thugs 
to the British. Here he seems to perform the role of an approver, 
which his namesake Feringhea also did in Sleeman’s time. The 
approvers were convicted Thugs who betrayed and handed over 
their former comrades to the British authorities in exchange for 
mitigation of their sentences. Mallah, however, betrays the Thugs 
solely to claim the prize money from the British. He acts as a sort 
of a double agent. One acquainted with the history of the anti- 
thuggee campaign knows that the British did not trust the 
approvers fully. While the approvers did not receive the death 
sentence in exchange for helping the British, they were kept 
imprisoned for life. But nothing of that sort happens to Mallah 
who is allowed to go his own way. 


Is it insinuated in the film that the so-called Thugs were 
rather ordinary criminals whom the British captured with the help 
of corrupt double agents like Mallah? Or does the film parodies 
the anti-Thuggee campaign? It is also to be noted that in 
apprehending the Thugs, the British in the film use deception as 
their main strategy. The question that naturally comes to the 
viewers’ minds is -who are the real Thugs, the criminals, or the 
British colonizers? While the film’s depiction of the Thugs may 
appear historical at first, on a closer examination the film appears 
to intentionally question and subvert the very Thug paradigm. 
This it does by invoking the thagi debate. 


Conclusion: 


When wetry to compare oriental (Indian) films and earlier 
western cinematic representations of Thuggee, thus shows how 
popular understanding of Thuggee has changed in our age. One 
must remember that commercial films like these are always made 
keeping in mind the assumptions and expectations of the audience. 
Otherwise, such films would have little chance of economic 
success. These films thus could also betreated as indices of popular 
taste. The very fact that ‘Thugs of Hindostan’ attempts to 
problematize our notion of Thuggee shows a shift in public taste 
and understanding. Till the first years of the twenty-first century 
popular understanding unquestioningly accepted British colonial 
accounts of Thuggee. Wagner points out that whilst late as the 
20th century the people of India continued to believe the colonial 
representation of Thuggee as a criminal offence.33 


Thus, the Thugs were invariably presented as criminals 
within the mainstream films keeping the general public 
understanding insight. Now, situations appear to possess changed 
within the present times. Thuggee has become too distant in time 
to retain its hold on public memory. Hence, the matter is often 
problematized afresh, allowing the audience to think critically. 
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Of course, this is often to not suggest that the standard uninformed 
audience would in the least care about Thuggee and its differing 
interpretations. But the bold reinterpretation of Thuggee that 
‘Thugs of Hindostan’ offers indicates that the producers feared no 
outcry from the informed viewers. Somewhere there seems to 
possess been an expectation that the informed viewer will enjoy 
the questioning of British discourse on Thuggee. This cinema 
problematization of Thuggee is, therefore, an advance over the 
stereotypical representation of the Thugs found in earlier 
commercial films. 
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The Mighty Mughals and their Maritime Story: A Historical 
Narrative 


K. Ashok 


The Mughal Rule forms a fascinating chapter in Indian 
History. Mughals were natives of Central Asian region, reached 
the borders of India by crossing the Hindu Kush Mountains at the 
turn of 16" century. They came to India by the land and for a time 
their rule was centred around Delhi, and their major focus was 
on the army. They introduced many new military strategies and 
weapons to India. Hodgson and H. McNeil had termed the 
Mughal, Ottoman and Safavid Empires as the ‘Islamic Gunpowder 
Empire’.t The Mughals werein its dominant form from 1526-1707. 
The concept of Sulh-i-kull, translated as “peace with all” was the 
core feature of the Mughal Empire’s state ideology.” This period 
was known for its extraordinary Indo-Islamic synthesis. 


It was during the Mughal heydays a train of European 
merchants and travellers, and trading companies landed on Indian 
shores looking out for permission from the Mughal Padshah’s for 
trade and commerce. It was also the period where Europe 
witnessed a surge in warfare at seas to dominate the international 
trade and politics. Jeremy Black remarks “What made the Europe 
distinctive in the world history was its ability to use the oceans in 
order to create the first trading systems and empires able to span 
the world”.? The Mughal maritime story witnessed the dawn and 
a paradigm shift in India’s naval history. From this period we find 
the conquerors and rulers, came to India, mainly by sea and not 
by land. There is a general perception that in Mughal India the 
focus on theseas was less when compared to Europe. M.N. Pearson 
remarks that the Mughals were mainly a land-based empire with 
no interest in the issues of seas. In general warships were used by 
the Indian rulers for protecting riverine and costal trade, 
transporting troops and supplies and supporting amphibious 
operations.* The M ughals also followed a similar policy and relied 
on ships and boats during their campaigns in Bengal regions. The 
Mughals also maintained fleets but their purpose was mainly 
religious and commercial not exactly military. 


TheM ughal maritimestory can be broadly demarcated into 
three phases; the opening phase is the compromise and conflict 
with the Portuguese; the mid phase is the challenge and response 
from the Marathas and the Siddis; and the final phase saw the 
ascendency of the English. As historian K.M. Panikkar rightly 
pointed out, “India’s security and freedom is at the mercy of any 
country capable of controlling the Indian Ocean”. With the death 
of Aurangzeb, the last of the mighty Mughals, the British who 
were strong on Blue-waters slowly and steadily grabbed power 
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and established their rule in India. This paper is a historical 
narrative of the maritime story of the Mighty Mughals. 


Towards the Ocean: The Mughal and the European approach: 


The end of 15 century and at the turn of 16 century saw 
two new groups arriving to India, one by sea and another by land 
with diverse intentions. Vasco-do Gama crossed the oceans and 
landed on the South Indian shores in 1498 for spice trade, and 
Babur crossed the Hindu Kush and captured Kabul in 1504 to 
found an empire. The Portuguese were pioneers in Indian Ocean 
region and their ships were superior in terms of strength, speed, 
manoeuvrability and above all, firepower which gave them 
victories over the Ottoman and Indian fleets.* The Portuguese 
dominated the Indian Ocean for more than two centuries and 
later the other European States also entered in to this region. The 
demand for eastern goods, mainly Indian goods made the other 
European states to focus on seas and fleets. By the end of the 17” 
century there was strong competition among the European states 
to dominate the seas. On the other hand Mughals took little interest 
in controlling the seas and its routes since the balance of trade 
was in her favour. India was in a position of seller and not a buyer. 
Black Pepper, Indigo, Saltpetre, Raw Silk, Cotton Textiles were 
some of the major items of Indian exports for which the Europeans 
paid in silver extracted from the N ew World. This setting continued 
till up to the end of the Mughal period. 


The European states adopted all ways and means, and 
practices to dominate and monopolise the Indian trade. Plunder 
and Piracy was acommon feature on seas enacted by the European 
States to control the Indian trade. They designed fleets, vied with 
each other for conquest and consolidation of trade and territory 
in the East. Warships were given utmost priority by the European 
states and it became a symbol of state power for domestic and 
diplomatic purposes in Europe The size and decoration of ships 
such as the English Sovereign of the Seas (1637) and the French 
Soleil Royal (1669) were self-conscious expressions of royal power.® 
In India the scenario was different, upto the 18" century the galley 
in its standard version, fusta the smaller variety of galley or its 
larger, hybrid variety of the galleass, remained the dominant 
warship along the coastal and riverine waters of the Indian sub- 
continent.’ The! ndian fleets was less sophisticated when compared 
to the European fleets. Despite being the most powerful and 
wealthiest empire of 17 century the Mughals didn’t evolve a 
systematic naval policy. Their engagement with thesea was indeed 
complex, often linking trade and pilgrimage with diplomacy and 
foreign policy, but all without a military naval presence of their 
own.® They subscribed the M editerranean Pattern of naval policy 
such as controlling of ports, fortresses and other strategic locations 
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instead of patrolling the open sea-lanes as done by the European 
states. Thus, the Mughal naval policy was ‘Command of the Coast’ 
and not the ‘Command of the Seas’ which was pursued by the 
European Nations.’ 


Touching the Shores: The Mughal Engagement 


Babur the founder of the Mughal Empire understood the 
river systems of India as a road to commerce and warfare. He 
assembled large fleets of boats and small ships as many as 400 at 
time- for his campaigns in the Ganges valley.’° Babur grouped 
boats and assembled into make-shift pontoon bridges to cross the 
rivers and later he commissioned the construction of several 
dedicated warships, which he named personally.“ During the 
period boats were mostly private owned and were hired to 
transport men and material. It was used only as a support system 
in the warfare. 


The Mughal Maritime story had its opening chapter with 
West Asian trade and commerce combined with Hajj. The early 
1570’s marked a watershed in the history of the Mughal Empire's 
relationship with the Seas. Mughal Emperor Akbar conquered the 
two most important maritime states of the Indian subcontinent: 
Gujarat, in the north-western littoral of India, which became the 
imperial province in 1572-73 and Bengal, located on the opposite 
coast which was conquered during 1574-76." On reaching the 
port of Cambay in 1572 Akbar saw the ocean for the first time 
and he then ventured onto a boat for a cruise at sea, is a metaphor 
for the development of the Mughal Empire itself, a continental 
state that first took shape in distant and land-locked Kabul had 
grown to encompass considerable maritime domains.” It was 
Akbar who understood the importance and need for navy. He 
tried to organise it as a separate department. Ain-i-A Kbari 
documents the navy’s four primary objectives—the maintenance 
of a fleet for both transport and combat, the retention of a corps of 
skilled seamen, the protection of civilian commerce and the 
enforcement of tolls and tariffs. It also gives a systematic and 
detailed description of the duties and functions of the captains 
and crew of ocean-going ships, with the wages specified, according 
to the ports.” From Ain-i-Akbari and from other contemporary 
works of those times, it is known that the seamen and naval 
personnel were categorised as Nakhoda- Captain of the 
Ship; Shahbandar- Port Master M ualim- Navigator; Tundeil- Chief 
Buffer; Bhandari- Store Houseman; Kherwah-Seaman; Sirhang- 
Y ardmaster.?® 


Initially the Mughals didn’t focus much on fleets, with the 
conquest of Gujarat, Bengal, Orissa, Sindh and Golconda a large 
number of ports lying in this region came under their control and 
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gave them a direct access to seas. This made them to focus on 
admiralty. The Mughals maintained a fleet known as Nawara 
under the charge of the Mir-i-Bahr, the provincial official 
responsible for naval (riverine) operations. The M ughal fleets were 
not organised on the lines of European model. Boats were built to 
transmit passengers and goods, other boats called Ghurabs were 
built for sieges and river combats. The Mughals established ship 
building centres at Kashmir, Chittagong in Bengal and Thatta in 
Sindh and above all large ships were built at Allahabad and Lahore 
where they were sailed by river to the coast.?” 


Edward Terry, the Chaplain of Sir Thomas Roe in early 
17" century observed “the Mughal sea going ships were huge, 
weighted atleast 14 to 16 hundred tonnes and carried many guns 
but were unable to defend themselves”.?® At the beginning of the 
17 century the Indian ship was called ‘junks’ by the Europeans 
and the ship building was an expensive affair. By the end of the 
17" century Surat became a major centre for Ship building copying 
the European mode! and madeimprovements in its structure using 
the native material.” There were lacunae in the Mughal ships, 
they were huge and were fitted with guns but the guns were not 
as effective as the European ones. In addition, Indian vessels use 
to be overcrowded that it was difficult for guns to be moved to 
firing positions on the deck.2! The M ughal ships were mainly used 
for pilgrimage and as trading vessels. 


Pilgrims on Board: The Hajj Episode: 


Hajj formed the basis of the Mughal Maritime policy, with 
the port of Surat occupying a prominent place in the Maritime 
Map of the Mughals. The port was known as Bab-ul-M ecca or 
blessed port for it was the Gateway to the sea route to Mecca.” 
There areanumber of references to H ajj journey during the M ughal 
period. Ira Mukhoy in her work Daughters of the Sun: Empress, 
Queens and Begums of the Mughal Empire gives a vivid account 
about the Hajj journey taken by the Royal women with the names 
of the vessels travelled and the trails faced during their journey. 
Salimi, Illahi, Rahimi, Sahibi, Shahi and Ganjawar were some of the 
prominent ships used by the Royal Women. The Mughals also 
issued certificates known as hasbul hukms for the pilgrims to carry 
out free Hajj journey. 


The Mughals opted the sea route and avoided the overland 
route to Hajj which passed through Safavid Persia. The Mughal 
vessels embarked their journey with the north-western monsoon 
and returned with south-eastern monsoon. The Portuguese by then 
dominated the! ndian Ocean and controlled the movement of ships 
by issuing the ‘cartazes’ or passes. The Portuguese attacked and 
sink ships, blockade important ports and threaten sea routes near 
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Red Sea and the pilgrimage routes to M ecca. The Portuguese issued 
cartaz which carried the images of Jesus and Mary a troubling 
detail for the orthodox M uslims who were compelled to buy these 
documents in order to do theH aj. The passes not only mentioned 
the destination of the ships it also gives details of the kinds of 
merchandise, types of arms, persons it carried and ports at which 
it could stay on the route, etc., werealso mentioned.” TheM ughals 
paid for the cartaz’s till upto 1613. After 1613 the attack over the 
royal ship by the Portuguese drifted the maritime relations of the 
Mughals from the Portuguese to the English. 


Clash for Control: The English Ascendency: 


The heydays of the Mughal period saw a number of 
European trading companies in dire competition to monopolise 
Indian trade. In 17" century, India became the favoured 
destination for the European trading companies. Following the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the English and the French moved into 
Indian Ocean region. The English East India Company under 
Captain Hawkins was trying to get trading concessions from the 
Mughal Emperor Jahangir. The Portuguese wasn’t in favour of 
the English getting concessions. The British sensed this and sent a 
squadron of warships, the Dragon, Osiender, James and Solomon 
under the overall command of Captain Thomas Best in 1612. 
Captain Best defeated the Portuguese on September 5, 1612. This 
date is regarded by the British as the foundation day of the Royal 
Indian Navy.” Emperor Jahangir records this incident and it is 
the only event about foreigner’s fight that was documented in 
Jahangir Nama.” 


With the coming of the Dutch and the English on the! ndian 
shores they didn’t consider the passes of the Portuguese and they 
also started issuing passes. So by the 17" century many passes 
wererequired for the! ndian vessels to sail across the | ndian Ocean. 
The result of having a pass was that, if a ship was molested on the 
sea by the power which issued the pass or by the pirates of the 
issuing nation, it was the liability of the issuing authority to 
compensate the victims.?’ 


In 1613 the Portuguese attacked and seized Rahimi, the 
ship of the M aryam-uz-Zamani, the Queen M other of the empire 
under Jahangir. Emperor Jahangir became very furious and 
attacked the Portuguese. This event brought a complete change 
in the Mughal policy, the Portuguese were sidelined and it paved 
way for the rise of the English in India. Following the exit of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch and the English, contested for Indian trade. 
Finally the English became the masters of Indian-sea trade and 
later the rulers of India. Professor Ellison B. Findly remarks the 
1613 event as “the Portuguese Folly in the capture of the Rahimi 
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tipped the scales in favour of the English.” 
Lost at Sea: The Mughal Naval Trials: 


By the 17“ century the Mughals also understood the 
importance of overseas maritime trade and routes and they actively 
involved in it. During the period both royalty and nobility were 
part of the long distance maritime linkages. They either financed 
long distance trade by leasing or by buying commercial vessels for 
overseas trade. “Akbar had his ship named Ilahi reflecting his 
religious views and Salimi the name of the future emperor, M irza 
Aziz Koka the Governor of Gujarat under Akbar had his own 
ship built Known as Ilahi, Abdur-Rahim Khan-khana had 3 ships 
built the Rahimi, Karimi and Salari, Emperor Shah Jahan had built 
many ships namely Ganjawer, Salamat Ras, Sahibi, Shahi, Fethe and 
Shahe engaged in Red sea trade. Aurangzeb owned a fleet of ships 
which moved to the Red Sea. Badaward was one of the ships of 
Emperor Aurangzeb.”*? There was reference to another ship 
known as Ganj-i-Sawai which was the last of the great imperial 
ships of the Mughals. It was attacked by the English privateers 
headed by Henry Every who is known as the King of Pirates in 
1695 on his return voyage from Mokha and Jedda.* The loot 
from the ship was totalled somewhere between £200,000 and 
£600,000 including 500,000 gold and silver pieces making it by far 
the greatest prize in pirate history.*t Emperor Aurangzeb was 
furious and seized all English trading posts and company officials 
were imprisoned. This incident created unpleasantness in the 
Anglo-Mughal relations; the Mughals viewed it as a state 
sponsored act of the British. To repair the damage, the British 
Government and the East India Company put a heavy bounty on 
Every’s head.” 


Aurangzeb took some efforts to reorganisethe navy. During 
the second part of his reign, we find a mixed success for the 
Mughals. Shivaji the Maratha ruler was successful in attacking 
and plundering the port city of Surat in 1664. In 1666 Shaista 
Khan, the Mughal Governor attacked and annexed Chittagong to 
the empire. The Mughals now understood the strategic and 
commercial importance of the Western coast and decided to act 
upon. They employed Siddi warriors who were experts in their 
naval strategies to safeguard the western coast. Siddi’s came from 
East Africa to Deccan region and they measured swords against 
the Mughals and later they became the trusted ally of the 
Mughals.*? Understanding the strength of the Siddi’s, the Mughals 
granted the official imperial title of Nawab to the Siddis of Janjira 
and made them as the hereditary Grand Admirals of the Mughal 
Navy.™ Siddi’s were used as the trumpet card by the Mughals to 
ward off the Marathas and later the Europeans. After the death 
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of Aurangzeb, the Siddis changed sides and allied with the English 
East India Company. In addition there were some technical 
limitation for the M ughalsin designing an effective navy; thedesign 
of blast furnace and the lower quality of coal made the large scale 
manufacture of cast iron guns difficult and they went with bronze 
cannons which were heavy and expensive.* 


Facets of the Mughal Naval Policy: 


Mughals followed a guarded approach towards and on 
the seas and they are five factors which shaped their policy:* 


1. Mughals could never match up with the Europeans in the 
use of guns on blue waters. When Ganj-i-Sawai was seized 
by the English, Khafi Kahn the Historian of Aurangzeb 
wrote that ‘there were many weapons on board the royal 
vessel that if the captain had made any resistance the 
English must have been defeated. But as soon as the 
English began to board, Ibrahim Khan the captain ran 
down in the hold. There was some kind of psychological 
eee facing the Europeans on the high seas cannot be 
ruled out. 


2. The Mughals had logistical issues of supplies since their 
maritime routes are limited compared to the Europeans 
who had a wider base. 


3. Themercantile classes and coastal officials exerted pressure 
on the Mughal rulers to have a compromising attitude 
towards the Europeans. 


4. The strife with the Safavid’s made them to have a 
conciliatory approach towards the European for trade and 
maritime routes. 


5. The expenditure for Hajj will be cheap, if it is carried out 
by sea. 


Conclusion: 


TheM ughals had their origins from the land-locked Central 
Asian region and were keen in refining the military strategies 
which earned them success. The conquest of northern India by 
the Mughals coincided with the Portuguese domination of the 
Indian Ocean opened a new chapter in Maritime History of India. 
Babur, the founder of the Mughal Empire used boats and ships as 
a support system in war for transporting men and material. It 
was Emperor Akbar after his conquest of Gujarat and Bengal 
understood the strategic importance of the fleets and decided to 
organise it. The Mughal fleets were designed mainly as a 
commercial and pilgrimage vessel rather than a naval fleet. Later 
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the Mughal fleets were armed with cannons and guns but it was 
technological less sophisticated when compared to the European 
fleets. The demand for Eastern goods mainly Indian, made the 
European states to invest a huge sums of money to build fleets. 
The European fleets served the dual role as mercantile and military 
vessels. This contributed more confidence when they touched 
Indian shores for trade and commerce. By then the Mughals also 
understood the growing importance of seas and shores and were 
noticing the activities and were formulating ways to deal with it. 


The Mughal Naval Policy is often compared with the 
European Naval Policy and it’s been described as weak or 
inefficient, but this comparison is unfair. Dr. Andrew dela Garza’s 
in his article “The Lost World: Change and Continuity in Mughal 
Military Technology,” stress that people adapt technologies to 
geographical, social, cultural, and other overarching contextual 
factors. The application of military technology and tactics in 
Mughal India was often different than in Europe, but this situation 
was a result not of ignorance but of necessary adaptations to the 
unique military environment of India.*’ This is true with the naval 
policy of the Mughals. 


The Mughals were almost self-sufficient and required few 
resources from abroad, so development of fleets was an expensive 
luxury, and not a necessity. The European trading companies 
which landed in India were at the mercy of the Mughal Emperors 
to carry out trade. The Mughals were also aware of their strength 
and weakness on oceans when compared to the Europeans. They 
adopted the policy of Balance of Blackmail and played one against 
another to check the growing influence of European trading 
companies. They also secured the services of Siddis to guard their 
Western coast and the maritime routes. Till up to thelast of Mighty 
Mughals, despite not possessing a strong navy they were able to 
the control the European ambitions and retained a strong check 
over the Indian shores. The Mughal engagement with the seas 
was evolutionary in nature and it was demarcated by the will of 
the ruler. Thus the Mughal maritime arrangement can be defined 
as ‘strategic but not systematic’. 
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Origin and Growth of Public Transportation in the Erstwhile 
Hyderabad State with Special reference to Road Transport: 
1932-1948 


Sriperumbudur Srinath & Guduru Yugandhar 


This paper deals with the Public Transport in the erstwhile 
Hyderabad state with special reference to the development of road 
transport. This paper examines origins of public transport and its 
operations, technology, innovations undertaken with capital 
outlays earmarked for the growth of public transport 


Transportation? is defined as a system movement of people 
and/ or goods between different places. The fundamental 
characteristics of transport are movement, change of places of 
humans or goods. Invention of wheel brought revolutionary 
changes in the nature, scope and role of transport. Transport of 
public or goods from one place to the other started from times 
immemorial. But the mode of transport has been on the variation. 
The mode started from human power (walking, pulling, carrying 
on head/ shoulders), animal power, automobile using steam and 
petroleum products to solar and electrical power these days. 


Transportation by and large removes barriers of physical 
separation and produces greater results from given raw materials.? 
Transport promotes homogeneity of goods, resources and humans 
of aregion country, etc. It brings sense of unity. Transport is an 
indicator of economic, social and political progress of the world. 
It brings world into an organized unit. It contributes to civilization. 
Transport is a fundamental part of culture and is a one of the 
distinguishing features of civilization. In other words, transport 
forms fundamental forms of culture. 


The transport in medieval India was mainly based on carts 
driven by animals. Ibn Battuta stated that Mohd. Bin Tughlagq laid 
road from Delhi to Daulatabad and it took 40 days to traverse the 
route. Shershah was a good builder of roads and he rebuilt Grand 
Trunk Road from Patna to North West Frontier. Tarikhe- 
Shehenshahi reveals that the State took responsibility to lay and 
maintain roads.? During Mughal period, roads were well developed 
far and wide which led to development of trade and commerce. 
Though passenger transport vehicles were not many in number, 
goods carriers were in large number. 


According to a book “Chahar Gulshan” of Mughal period, 
13 roads out of a total of 24 roads in the state were very important. 
Horses were common use by tradesman, armies. Elephants were 
also used for transportation (Marco Polo). On a wooden frame 
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on the back of an elephant, 12 to 16 men travelled. Arab travelers 
stated that nobles used oxen to transport treasuries and jewelry 
during Deccan campaigns. Poor people could afford to use bullock 
carts only for goods transportation. Bullock carts had a driver 
and a guide during long journeys. 


To serve the need of English East India Company, roads 
and transport were well developed by the British Rulers.° Trade, 
commerce and administration weretheir main motives to lay roads 
and develop transport. Bentick oversaw the re-construction of 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Peshawar. Dalhousie created 
a Public Works Department for transport development. Mayo, 
Rippon policies helped for further development of transport. 
Though pre-independent | ndia witnessed boom in Public Transport 
through Mechanized Road Transport, Rail Transport and Air 
Transport but villagers mainly were dependent on Bullock Carts, 
on walking etc. i.e., non-mechanized transport. The rich in villages 
and towns used specialized small wood made cart with atop cover 
for shade (popularly known as Savari Kachram). The rich also 
used Palanquins especially for the females. 


A particular schedule and regular pattern of operation of 
vehicles by an operator or group of operators for use by common 
man through a particular mode of transport is called as ‘Public 
Transport’.© It cuts the physical, mental boundaries among the 
people of the society and connects the people and goods of cities 
and villages. Communication in the society is improved remarkably 
by public transport. It brings all-round development in the social, 
economic, political, educational, cultural lives of the people. The 
public transport services are maintained either by donation, 
sponsoring or charging fares for the use. Of all modes, road 
transport is flexible and convenient mode to people of low 
livelihood of the region. 


Background: 


Hyderabad state’ comprised of 4 divisions with 16 districts. 
The divisions are Aurangabad, (Districts: Beed, Nanded, 
Aurangabad, Parabeni), Gulbarga (Districts: Bidar, Gulbarga, 
Osmanabad, Raichur), Gulshanabad  (Atraf-e-Balda, 
Mahabubnagar, Medak, Nalgonda, Nizamabad), Warangal 
Division (Adilabad, Karimnagar, Warangal with Khammam too 
as part of Warangal). 


Hyderabad was the largest and the foremost of the 
erstwhile Princely States in India. Hyderabad was economically, 
educationally socially and culturally advanced region. The 
development of the railways, road transport and communications 
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were advantageous to the State. The state was the first to have a 
Nationalized State Road Transport Corporation to compliment 
Nizam State Railway. All these developments were made possible 
by the able initiatives of the Nizam VI and the Nizam VII. 


Asaf Jah VI Sir Mir Mahboob Ali Khan Siddiqi Bayafandi 
(1866-1911): 


He was the VI Nizam of Hyderabad state. His reign was 
during 1869 and 1911. He was the first Nizam exposed to western 
education. The construction of first railway line between 
Secunderabad and Wadi started during his reign with Nizam’ 
private money. Though, till 1878, the line was operated by Great 
India Peninsular Railway with its own rolling stock, to operate 
the line, in 1883, he established a management company, called 
Nizam’s Guaranteed Railway under the provision of guaranty by 
the Government of Nizam. The company was mainly aimed to 
establish to connect Hyderabad State with British India.° The 
introduction of railways in the dominion during his tenure led to 
the beginning of industry in Hyderabad. 


Mir Osman Ali Khan, Asaf Jah VII (1886-1967): 


He was the last Nizam (ruler) of the Princely 
State of Hyderabad, the largest princely state in British India. His 
reign was between 1911 and 1948. He was an architect of modern 
Hyderabad State. During his reign, in 1930 the Government took 
over the complete operational control of Railways in 1930 and it 
was named as Nizam State Railway (N SR). In 1932, he established 
Nizam State Rail-Road Transport Department (NSR-RTD) for 
operation of Railways and Bus services complement to each other. 
The credit of establishment of Begumpet airport in 1930s too goes 
to him. Also, Kachiguda, Hyderabad Railway stations were built 
during his times.? He constructed several other major public 
buildings available in Hyderabad State like Osmania University, 
Osmania General Hospital, and Assembly etc. and thus can be 
called as visionary, architect of Hyderabad. The credit of strong 
public transport in later days goes to him. 


Nizam’s State Railway (NSR): 


The Railway operation in the line Secunderabad - Wadi in 
Hyderabad state began in 1870 through the initial private funding 
by Nizam under the name Nizam’s Railway.’° Up to the end of 
1878, a company called Great India Peninsular Railway operated 
the line with its own fleet. Between 1874 and 1884 a state railway 
agency worked on the line. From 1885 onwards, a management 
company called, Nizam Guaranteed State Railway took over the 
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operation under the provision of guarantee from the Govt. of 
Nizam. In 1930, the state took over the operational control of the 
railways and was named as Nizam State Railway. 


The construction of first Railway line under Nizam between 
Secunderabad and Wadi was started in 1870 and completed by 
1874. This line was later extended to Kazipet and subsequently to 
Vijayawada by 1889. By 1889, the British completed Vijayawada 
- Madras line and hence H yderabad had a direct lineup to Madras 
(Chennai). By 1891, there was 467 miles of broad gauge. By 1901, 
391 miles of meter gauge were also completed. The capital 
expenditure of the company by 1904 was Rs. 4.30 Crore. The net 
earnings were Rs. 28 Lakhs which was just about 6.5% of the 
total outlay. 


Road Transport scenario in Hyderabad State before 1932 year: 


From 1918 onwards, motorized public transport began in 
Hyderabad. Gulam Rasool Khan, a private operator of 
Burgahapad ran motorized public transport. He brought the 
auctioned vehicles from the Army at the end of World War-ll. 
Hyderabad Motor and Oil Company, a local company ran Buses 
in Karimnagar area. These private buses were run in profits in 
those days. One interesting fact is the buses made so huge sound 
that the route villagers could run to Bus stops from their homes 
upon hearing the approaching sound. The operations were on 
main road only and not into interior villages. The Nizam 
Government madea note of exploitative profits of private operators 
and realized the need to enter the bus transport activity for a 
multiple purpose of complementing railway income and to offer 
better transport." 


Importance of Road Transport in Hyderabad State: 


Hyderabad Dominion is landlocked as there is no sea port 
nor there are navigable rivers. Therefore, Railways and Roads 
constituted the only means of Transport in the state. Further, 
compared to British colonial States, the princely states were 
picturized as backward enclaves, keeping alive the feudalism, 
autocracy and underdevelopment; whereas British India moved 
towards modernity and capitalist development.” The villages in 
Hyderabad state were far flanged and were rather detached from 
the Hyderabad City and other towns. The villagers were islands 
of backwardness. Majority of the people lived in villages. Their 
system of agriculture, home industries was marked by the famines, 
poor support from the state’s feudalistic bureaucracy and at later 
phase by Razakars. Therewererevolts also. Thesociety was divided 
on caste and religion lines. Therefore, the western educated kings 
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like VI and VII Nizams attempted to infuse seeds of development 
and modernity in these areas through public transport. On other 
hand waves of liberalism, freedom, western education was 
sweeping in adjourning states & British India. 


In this background, the visionaries like Asaf Jah VI Sir Mir 
Mahboob Ali Khan Siddiqi Bayafandi and Mir Osman Ali Khan 
Asaf Jah VII piloted the development measures in H yderabad State. 
One of such important and major development activities was 
establishment of Rail, Road and Air transport to wipe out the 
feudal, autocratic and underdevelopment phase of Hyderabad 
State. The said developments were carried and properly identified 
by them. This is clearly established with the fact that the Nizam 
Railways, Nizam Guaranteed Railways, Nizam State Railways 
and Nizam State Rail Road Transport Department were established 
in the time line, thus the kings proved to be pioneers in providing 
public transport (Rail, Road and Air) in contribution towards 
development in Hyderabad State.’ The fact that the Rail, Road 
and Air were under one department in those days speaks volumes 
of their phenomenal growth into later days to come and fruits are 
being enjoyed till date. 


On 1st April, 1930, there occurred an epoch-making event 
in the history of Nizam State Railway (NSR). The complete 
ownership of the railways was brought under the State from the 
then Nizam Guaranteed Railway Company. The change of 
ownership in fact had several advantages and one of them was 
that the net income of the company which used to be distributed 
to the shareholders, now accrued to the state. As a result of the 
change of ownership, the operational control of the railways came 
under a department called Nizam State Railways (NSR).* But the 
hard reality was, the state had to bear the burgeoning burden of 
acquisition of the Company. As such, the officials of the 
government started exercising options as how best the burdened 
departmental operation could be madea viable. Sir Akbar Hyderi, 
the then Financial Member of the Nizam’s Executive Council 
worked on the idea to start the Bus Transport as “Feeder Service’ 
in 1930 to fetch passengers from remote and far-flung areas for 
the passenger trains of Nizam State Railways and hence to fetch 
extra revenues to the loss-making Railways. Thus, hecan berightly 
called as the father of Bus Transport in the Nizam State. 


Road Transport under Nizam state: 
The following were the aims of establishing the Road 
Transport Department as Compliment to Nizam State Railways 


named as Nizam’s State Railways and Road Transport Department 
(NSR-RTD): 
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1. To fetch passengers for Railways 


2. To prevent the exploitation of travelling public by private 
bus operators. 


Ona small scale, on experimental measure, “a Feeder Bus 
System” was started in Nizam’s State on 15th June, 1932 as an 
attachment to the already established Nizam State Railways (N SR) 
and the outcome was named as “Nizam State Railway Road 
Transport Department”. The first-generation Bus, made by M/s 
Albion Motors was imported from Scotland. Thecapital investment 
was Rs.3.93 lakhs. 


Interestingly for transporting of imported ‘Albion Buses’ 
from Bombay shores to Hyderabad, a special recruitment of bus 
drivers was held and they were asked to deposit large sums as 
caution deposit in order to compensate any damages that occur 
while driving back those imported Buses from Bombay to 
Hyderabad as they were treated as the very premier product. The 
drivers left Hyderabad to Mumbai by Train and came back while 
driving the imported buses (to Hyderabad) 


A. A. Howgree (1932-35), an Anglo Indian was made as 
Transport Superintendent to manage the Bus System under Nizam 
State Railways and Road Transport Department (NSR-RTD). 
Before his appointment, he was a Service Engineer of Dunlop Tyre 
Company. Hesubmitted a Project Report with an outlay of Rs.3.6 
lakhs. He assumed the charge of Road Transport Superintendent 
on 17th November, 1931, much prior to the date of inauguration 
of the Bus Transport i.e., 15th June, 1932. 


Operations: 


On the first day, there were 27 buses, 166 employees and 
only 284 Kms were run. The seating capacity was 25 per bus. In 
1932-year, 400 miles route length was planned. The numbers of 
routes planned were ‘9’ through the three depots namely 
Kachiguda, Narkatpally and Kazipet. The bus depots were 
planned very close to Railway Stations where ever possible.’° The 
first route was ferried between Gulzar House and Ranigunj, via 
Lower Tank bund, Hyderabad. The annual earnings out of bus 
transport operation were Rs.2.80 lakhs, net profit was Rs.36,000/ 
-, return on capital was 8.56% and passengers carried werel5 
lakh 


NSR-RTD registered more earnings and went into profits 
on account of bus operations. This result prompted for 
augmentation of number of buses. As a result, the bus strength 
rose to 300 by 1937-38 from a mere 27 Buses (1932-33). The buses 
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were initially were petrol run but by 1936, they were converted 
into diesel run. The road and rail services were considered as 
complimentary to each other. By 1939-40, the bus services were 
so popular that the route mileage was increased to 4069 miles 
from 400 miles in 1932. The number of buses increased to 344 of 
which 281 were passenger buses, 63 were parcel and goods buses. 


Importance of good roads in the state: 


The state developed good road system. By 1940, 5911 miles 
of road was laid compared to 3983 miles of 1930 year. There was 
one mile road per 14 sq, miles area in 1940 compared to 1 mile 
road per 21 sq. km in 1930. 65% of the road was metal road, 
maintained by PWD and the rest of the portion by local bodies. 
Hyderabad city had both CC road as well as asphalt roads. 
Speaking district wise, Nizamabad had 605 miles of developed 
roads, followed by Nalgonda-567 miles, Aurangabad-484 miles, 
Raichur-474, Warangal-453 and similarly in other places like 
Mahbubnagar, Karim Nagar, Gulbarga, Adilabad, Osmanabad, 
Bidar, Bir, Nanded, Parbani etc.” The completion of Road Bridge 
over the Krishna River connected Raichur to Mahbubnagar and 
Hyderabad. The routes operated were from capital to the above 
districts, Districts to Talukas, and Talukas to rarely major villages 
which have economic or religious importance. As a result, 
individual vehicles, private vehicles operated for public purposes 
increased in largenumbers which led to uneconomical competition 
between the operators, rise in road accidents and the cream traffic 
of the Railways was captured by the Road transport. This is also 
one of the main reasons that the state department of road 
transportation. 


Technology: 


The services of Major Brompton from the British Army 
were requested on deputation to the Road Transport Division and 
he joined NSR-RTD in 1937." His work was result oriented. He 
revised the periodical maintenance schedule as daily, weekly, 
monthly based on the operated kilometers. He would be long 
remembered for bringing in, the system of record keeping into 
NSR-RTD. He also introduced multiple filtrations of crude oil to 
lessen air locks12. Mechanics were thoroughly trained on vehicle 
maintenance. He was called back from the deputation services on 
the eve of the Second World War. 


The NSR-RTD was well known for its innovation and 
expertise. When Second World War broke out and diesel and petrol 
became scarce, the RTD Engineers successfully ran the 81-T Ford 
buses with coal-gas plants installed on the buses and kept the 
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services going on in the worst of the times. Also, buses were 
converted to run on rails to save fuel on account of paucity of fuel. 
Power Alcohol, Groundnut oil, Charcoal as fuel for buses was 
tried and thesame met with success. At M ettuguda, Secunderabad, 
an oil depot with a distillation plant was opened to convert Crude 
oil into High-Speed Diese! oil and was used as fuel for buses. 


As theroad widths improved, another model called Albion 
CX-9, 36-seater buses were added. The new model increased 
transportation capacity. The Organization procured Leyland 
Hippo vehicles from the Army disposal and initially used for 
transportation of goods and later RTD Engineers converted them 
into passenger buses. Further, in 1946, RTD introduced 75-seater 
Double Deck buses (Albion C-19) for the first time in Hyderabad 
in the country. The units of the buses were imported as loose 
parts and assembled in Hyderabad by ‘Alwyn Metal Works’ 
(proprietor was Allaudin). Gradually the double deck bodies were 
designed and built indigenously. They became a great tourist 
attraction. 


Financial Returns: 


NSR-RTD registered more earnings due to Bus operations 
as narrated in the following table: 


tens 19943513536 13637] 195735168839 s8040 
1 Capital at Chargen Lakhs fs Moe) 5] 1486] 1490] 1498) 1531 





2, Gross Earnings in Lakhs of Rs. 9 2M) 22) 2 6] 28 205 
3, Working expenses in Lakhs of Rs. 2} 19) 1 ol 11618 1B 


4.P.C. of Working Expenses toGross Earnings inlekhs | 574} 556} S71) 49, 3] 85 493 
5,P.C. of Net Earnings on Capital Outlay in lakhs A} Old} 7. G61] 828 834 


Source: Census of India 1941 Hyderabad: compiled from pp-26-28. 

















Therefore, the expansion of bus system was taken up. There 
was very huge development between the years 1936-37 & 1941- 
42. Route length of all buses per day increased to 7,000 Kms per 
day. Fleet increased from 27 to 334, no. of Passengers increased 
from 15 Lakhs of theinitial year to 16 Crores. Thetotal kilometrage 
increased to 1.6 Crores. The Bus routes were increased from 9 to 
128. Bus depots were increased from 3 to 20. The capital rose from 
Rs. 3.93 Lakhs to Rs. 66 Lakhs. Gross earnings reached to Rs. 39 
lakhs. The net profit was Rs. 5 lakhs. The Return on Capital was 
8.1%. The staff strength increased to 2,160. The Rail cum bus tickets 
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was introduced. The combined Rail Road services were also started 
linking train arrivals to bus departures.? 


Rail Road Coordination: 


The rail road coordination is an intricate subject elsewhere 
in the world but in the state, it was successfully realized thanks to 
the committed official machinery. For this purpose, the state 
established passenger-goods Out agency system at 12 places namely 
in the routes of Karim Nagar, Musheerabad, N algonda, Surya pet, 
Adilabad, Armoor, Aurangabad, Bainsa, Bir, Medak, Nizamabad, 
Nirmal.”° Their main purpose was to cater and feed the railways 
exclusively with goods and passengers. It was a successful attempt 
and better rail road coordination could be achieved in the state. 


Another achievement of the Road transport was outward 
expansion of the city of Hyderabad to the new suburbs namely 
Begumpet, Jubilee Hills, Asif Nagar, Hyderguda, Ameerpet, 
Banjara Hills thus rescuing the people from high rents in the city, 
congestion, pollution problems of the city. 


The Nizam State was annexed into Indian Union on 17th 
September, 1948. As aresult, the Nizam State Railways was merged 
into Indian Railways. The Road Transport Division was managed 
as on Agency under Railways till 1951. On Olst November, 1951, 
after the formation of Hyderabad State, under Civil Government, 
and under Home Department, Hyderabad State Road Transport 
(HSRT) was formed. 


Conclusion: 


Hyderabad State identified the needs of public transport 
well in advance and appointed efficient officers to run the bus 
transport as a part of rail system to cater the services to the needs 
of the public besides strengthening Railways financially. The state 
was a pioneer in providing well-knit and stable transportation 
system in the country. The State invested huge amounts and 
arranged buses of latest technology of the time from the United 
Kingdom. Hyderabad state became role model among all princely 
states of the time like Baroda, Gwalior, Mysore in introducing, 
developing the public transport with innovative concepts. There 
were new employment opportunities; indigenous technology and 
ancillary industry developed. The origins and growth of Bus Public 
Transport in erstwhile Hyderabad State had a firm foundation 
which remained and continued as harbinger of modern transport 
in the later days to come. 
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Feudal Exploitation and Peasants’ Armed Struggle in 
Kantathmakur Village 


Raju Vemula & K.Vijaya Babu 
Introduction: 


The rule of the last Nizam (1911-48) was an important 
period in the history of Hyderabad state, particularly in the 
Telangana region. At the end of 19" century, the earlier revenue 
farmers,(Deshmukhs)had emerged as landlords (Doras) and 
imposed their hegemony over the villages. They had built their 
residential buildings called ‘ghadis’ in their villages. They used to 
collect the land revenue through their agents and forwarded to 
the state. 


The word ‘ghadi’ is originated from the Marathi word 
‘ghadi’. Landlords used them as powerful administrative centres 
in the Telangana region. They were the masters over 20 to 50 
villages and exercised unlimited powers. Some of the ghadis were 
constructed in an area of more than ten acres of land.* Land 
revenue, law and order issues were settled by the Landlords. All 
Rowe of the village had to come to Ghadis to serve the land 
ords. 


The oppression of the land lords forced the rural folk to 
resort to arms to put an end to the feudal exploitation in different 
villages during 1940's. Thus, there were violent incidents against 
the feudal lords in several villages of Telangana, which ultimately 
led to the Beginning of Telangana Armed Struggle (1946-51) in 
the villages.* 


In this paper an attempt is made to examine the feudal 
exploitation of Pingle Prathapa Reddy in the village of 
Kantathmakur in Warangal district and the armed resistance 
offered by the local people during 1940s. 


K antathmakur G hadi: 


The Kantathmakur village was an important village during 
1940’s under the Nizam rule. The village was under the control of 
the Pingle Zamindari family. This family had thousands of acres 
of land under their control in north Telangana region. They had 
close relations with the Nizam government and administration. 


In Kantathmakur village, there was one revenue collection 
office during 1920's, which was called ‘Kachiru Bungalow’ (Office 
Building) by the local people. After 1927, Pingle Prathapa Reddy 
had constructed two large Ghadies. One in the Kantathmakur 
village in Parkal mandal, another one in Ganapuram in Mulugu 
mandal*. The Kantathmakur Ghadi was built in an area of 12 
acres with nearly 200 rooms. 
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History of the Family: 


During the period of 19 Century, Pingle Joga Reddy and 
Sitarama Reddy were brothers. Their father Pingle Venkata Gopal 
Reddy had migrated from Kakinada (West Godavari district) and 
got settled permanently in M ustalapally villagenear Kantathmakur 
village. After a few years, their agriculture was badly affected 
due to severe drought conditions In the villages. Therefore, the 
two brothers named PingleJoga Reddy and Sitarama Reddy came 
to Kantathmakur village along with a few cattle and settled down 
in the village.® 


The Pingle Family Members became Land Lords: 


After gaining political power, they occupied the innocent 
farmers’ lands in the village. They used to lend money to small 
farmers for exorbitant interest rates and the small farmers were 
value to clear their debts. So, they used to hand over their lands 
to them. 


Pingle Sitaram Reddy, (Father of Pingle Pratapa Reddy), 
possessed ten villages by the year 1896. Pingle Kodandaram Reddy 
(Brother of Pratapa Reddy) possessed Ganapuram village and 
Prathapa Reddy possessed Kantathmakur village’. As it was 
common in Telangana in those days, the common people were 
made to call them “Dora Banchan Kalmoktha’” (total loyalty). 
Karanams on the other hand, used to play an important role in 
revenue collection. They used to be the Patwaris in the villages. 
They were instrumental in executing the village administrative 
works, by supporting the Doras.? 


Prathapa Reddy Occupied Lands in Kantathmakur Village: 


Prathapa Reddy grabbed the land of Mothe Sitaramaiah, 
who was later sent out from Kantathmakur village. Mothe 
Buchaih’s land was also taken. When Akula Mallaiah failed to 
repay the money, his house was seized. According to Vemula 
Kankaiah’s opinion, When Pulluri Linganna of ‘vyshya’ family 
was constructing a house; Prathapa Reddy dora obstructed the 
construction of the house for not clearing debts. He occupied 
Pulluri Sambaiah’s property and dislodged him from the village. 
Akula Lasumaiah’s land was also occupied for not clearing the 
debts. He occupied the lands of several others in the village. He 
also occupied the land of Inti Ram Reddy and Pasaru Prathapa 
Reddy under the pretext of old debts and sent them out from the 
village. Since Chinthi Reddy Venkata Narasimha Reddy’s land 
was adjacent to Prathapa Reddy’s land, he tried to occupy the 
land but Narasimha Reddy opposed him very courageously. A 
large number of people cursed him for his wicked behaviour in 
the village. He was involved in many cruel and anti-people 
activities In the village during those days.”° 
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Thus, Pingle Prathapa Reddy occupied and owned several 
acres of land in Katathmakur and other villages like 
Ramakrishnapuram, Guniparthy, Choutparthy, Sanigaram, 
Mustyalapally, Narlapur, Venkateshwarlapally, Vangapally, 
Nadikuda, Narsakkapally, Mallareddypally, Darmaram, 
Sudhanpally, Nagaram. He also had lands in Ganapuram, 
Buddharam, Chelpur which were in the eastern side of the 
Kantathmakur village. He had inflnce over the villages of Korutla, 
Metpally, Siricillain the western side Hehad nearly five thousand 
acres of land in different villages." 


During the lifetime of Prathapa Reddy’s father, they had 
only 10 acres of land (nearly 100 years back). But Pratapa Reddy 
acquired nearly 5000 acres by illegal occupations as it was stated 
by the villagers. 


It is observed that he had adopted the following methods 
to sf the peasants from their lands and brought them under his 
control. 


1) Instructed the peasants to surrender their lands to him 
which were very near to his lands in exchange of his lands away 
to his other lands. After some years, he used to claim the ownership 
of both these pieces of lands as one was already under his patta, 
and the other was under his Kabja. Thus, the ignorant peasants 
lost their lands. 2) As he enjoyed administrative powers, he used 
to collect penalties from the offenders even in petty cases. If they 
were not able to pay, their lands were confiscated. 3) As a money 
lender, he had collected more and more interest on the loans 
granted to the peasants. Those, who could not clear the debt had 
to surrender their lands. 4) In case of death of an owner of land 
with minor children, his lands were brought under the control of 
Dora. Even after attainment of majarity, they were not able to 
take back their lands. 5)Apart from all these illegal exactions, he 
used to take ‘Presents’ from the people on various occasions like 
marriages and festivals. 


Thus, through manipulations, Pratapa Reddy grabbed 150 
acres of Tari (Wet) land, 500 Acres of Chelka (Dry), 100 acres of 
Thota (gardens) and 200acres of Kanche oesine land) by the 
year 1940. 


Prathapa Reddy as Mustandaru (Palm Tree Tax Collector): 


During that time, Prathapa Reddy took charge as 
Mustandaru, (a person who collects Palm Tree Tax). He used to 
collect taxes from the villages of Warangal, Karimnagar, Adilabad 
and Nizamabad districts. In order to collect the taxes, five hundred 
jawans used to work under Pingle Prathapa Reddy. The jawans 
were popularly known as “Janumutla Lasumulu”. These people 
used to collect five rupees for each cheeruka. Each Cheeruka consists 
of forty palm wine trees.% 
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In the talug of Huzurabad, around five hundred servants 
of Prathapa Reddy used to work in the villages, like 
Kantathmakur, Madannapet, Mallareddypally, Sudanpally, 
Gunipally, Sanigaram, Gopalpur, Choutaparthy, Vangapally, 
Muthyalapally, Chelpur, where a large number of people were 
forced to serveas bonded labour (vetti system) People, who failed 
to pay palm wine tree tax, were turned into bonded labor.The 
innocent villagers like Banduri Bondaiah belonged to Guddeti 
village, Peraboina Komuraiah, Guddi Durgaiah, Miriyala Sailu, 
Danamallu, Saluvala Kesaiah, Saluvala Veeraiah, Palakurthy 
Ramulu had served as the Vetti servents. Their family members 
we treated as slaves from generation to generation in the 
village. 


Danamallu, a villager was accused of theft in the house of 
Vadla Peddanna, a gumasta of Dora Prathapa Reddy.’* Danamallu 
was physically tortured in the Ghadi by the jawans. Women 
servants in the Ghadi were also abused and exploited.” Farmers, 
who failed to clear debts and pay the taxes, were given severe 
punishments and their lands were grabbed. Dora’s faithful servant 
named ‘Vadla Peddanna’ used to obtain the thumb impressions 
on the empty papers from the poor farmers in thename of payment 
of their taxes and interest for the debts. In Kantathmakur village, 
thelands of the persons like Rekula Veeraiah, Kesavulu, M ankaiah, 
Kammari Venkaiah, Akula Ram Chandriah and Karanams were 
grabbed by the Dora. The Karanam family members 
subsequently fled to Chinnakodepaka village.® 


Construction of Agricultural Wells: 


In order to cultivate his lands, the Dora had got dug thirty 
small and big wells. Some wells are still active but many of them 
are not in use.”? 


There were eight big wells in the Katathmakur village, 
named Jampapu Well, Neeru Well, Kammari Well, China Thotla 
Well, Pedda Thotla Well, a Round Well, Mothe Buchaiah Well, 
Pedda Well. The other wells were Karunala Well, Maydaroni Well, 
Thovvala Bodi Well, Erukaloni Well, Bhutheru Well, Konimerugu 
Well, Mothe Sitaramaiah Well etc.” 


Maatulu (Check Dams): 


There were four Check Dams (Maatulu) in Kantathmakur 
village. Maatu means check dam across a_ stream. 
These M aatus were built by Pingili Joga Reddy,grand father of 
Prathapa Reddy. 


The following were the maatus in the village: 1) 
Kantathmakur maatu, It had irrigated over 350 acres of land 2) 
Madannapet maatu, It covered over 200 acres of land 3) Malla 
Reddy Pally maatu. It had covered nearly 200 acres of land 
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4) Nadikuda maatu. It irrigated Sanigaram, Mustalapally lands 
and had covered 200 acres. The ‘maatus’ used to supply water to 
nearly 800 acres of land.” 


Agriculture under the Lakes: 


Kantathmakur village had two big lakes named Bantoni 
Cheruvu and Edula Cheruvu. There were also many small ponds 
in the village like Mahmmachary Kunta, Saala Kunta, Mannepu 
Kunta, Gari Kunta, Bandam Kunta, Chagerigattu Kunta, Rabbani 
Kujala Kunta. Several acres of wet land were cultivated under 
these ponds. Prathap Reddy was instrumental in repairing many 
village ponds and watercourses with the help of modern 
technology. 


Ever since the modern technology was introduced in 
agriculture, there was a great change and commercialisation of 
agriculture took place in Kantathmakur village.** The fruits 
produced in Kantathmakur village gardens were exported to the 
neighboring cities likeWarangal, Hyderabad and Aurangabad etc? 


Cattle Rearing: 


Pingle Prathapa Reddy had eight thousand cattle. He used 
to maintain nearly 4000 sheep, 600 cows, 400 buffalos, 1000 oxen. 
Nearly ten (10) servants used to rear the animals. Around 9 buffalo 
shelters were there. Fifteen (15) servants were there to take care of 
them and twelve (12) servants used to draw milk from the cows 
and were engaged in making curd and butter. The curd and butter 
milk was distributed to the labour, who were engaged in ‘vetti’ 
works in the agricultural forms of Dora.” 


Revenue Reforms - Modern Technology in Agriculture and 
Commercialization: 


The British Colonial rulers brought the Nizam State under 
their control by Subsidiary Alliance System in 1803. Since then, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad State had to satisfy the demands of the 
British government. The government motivated Nizam to introduce 
Salar-Jung Reforms for modernization of administration to collect 
more revenue from the land lords and people. Hence, 
commercialisation of agriculture and feudal exploitation increased 
rapidly in the Telangana region. They further imposed strict rules 
and regulations on the farmers for the payment of land revenue 
within stipulated time. As a result of Salar-Jung Reforms, the 
landlords had acquired a large amount of uncultivated land for a 
cheaper price. This kind of practice paved the way in the 
expansion of bourgeois system in the Telangana region. The 
commercialisation of agriculture led to cash economy and 
capitalism. When this region was undergoing economic crisis, 
landlords had intensified their exploitation by exporting the native 
agricultural crops like cotton, rice, wheat and grains etc, to the 
western countries. The landlords used to spend their money for 
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the purchase of foreign goods and gradually capitalist economy 
had entered into Indian society.” 


After suspension of the revenue farming, the government 
had imposed regularized tax system on the land lords. After that, 
the land lords had acquired excise contracts and money lending 
increased on a large scale. The land revenue had to be paid to the 
government in cash, instead of offering things. Thus, traditional 
barter system had been replaced by cash economy. This kind of 
payment in cash benefitted the land lords significantly.76 At that 
time, Pingle Joga Reddy had undertaken various developmental 
programmes. By renovating lakes and watercourses and culverts, 
he turned the unproductive lands into productive lands in the 
villages. Pingle)oga Reddy not only constructed anumber of wells, 
but also built Check Dams in Kantathmakur village. He was 
instrumental in the development of agriculture in Kantathmakur, 
Madannapeta, Mallareddypalle and Nadikuda villages.” 


Modern Technology in Agriculture: 


Apart from using the conventional methods in agriculture, 
ney also introduced modern technology in agriculture. Prathapa 
Reddy had two chain tractors that were imported from England. 
He had tractors as well as the chain tractors which were quite 
useful for tilling the land and to transport the grains. He also had 
military tractor, which had 12 tyres. The chain tractor driver's 
name was Vemula Kanakaiah. They had also two trucks for 
transportation of grains.” 


Rice Mills: 


Madan Mohan Reddy, eldest son of Prathapa Reddy had 
establishad three rice mills. One was set up in Kantathmakur 
village and other two were set up in Parkal and Karimabad in 
warangal. People from all surrounding villages used to come for 
milling their rice.2? Rice used to be brought from villages and was 
exported to other states.°° 


Jaggery was also made from sugarcane on a large scale. 
Oil Mills: 


Oil mills were set up in Kantathmakur and Parkal villages. 
People from the surrounding villages used to come and mill oil 
grains to get oil.** 


Horses: 


Apart from the cattle, the Dora had three horses. Prathapa 
Reddy used to travel on horses in order to inspect the progress of 
works in different villages. He further, used to travel from 
Kantathmakur village to Chelpur, Ghanapuram, Ramanjapuram, 
Rajakkapally, Palampeta, Venkatapur. M ekalaVeeraiah, aservant used 
to rear those horses.” 
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Elephant in the Ghadi named Laxmi: 


Pingle Prathapa Reddy had also one elephant in 
Kantathmakur village. In the process of land grabbing, Pingle 
Prathapa Reddy used to make use of the edephant for occupying 
the lands. 


Brahmin Women worked in the Dora’s Ghadi: 


Brahmin women also worked in the Ghadi. They used to 
serve the children of Doras. They served as personal servants and 
attended domestic works like washing clothes, cooking etc.* 


The Relations with the Nizam’s Officials: 


During that time Venkat Ram Reddy of Pingle Zamindary 
family was the Deputy Prime Minister in the Nizam’s government. 
Thus, this family had close relations with the Nizam’s government. 
Asthey had influenceat thetop level, they did not give any respect 
to the local officials. So, the local officials of Police, Revenue, J udical 
departments did not like Pratapa Reddy. Dora also did not allow 
any government's representative to enter his village. He felt that 
the presence of the officials would be a check on his authorities. 
To avoid such interference, he stopped the Ambala road 
construction, which links Slat a the district head quarters 
(1930). If at all any government official wanted to visit the village, 
he was directly taken to a guest house away from the village. 
Pratapa Reddy constructed watch towers (Buruzu) in the outskirts 
of the village for strict vigilance. No government official or police 
were allowed into the village. 


Peasants Mobilisation - The Murder of Pratapa Reddy: 


On account of the unberable domination and exploitation 
of Pratapa Reddy, somerich peasents led by Rayeedi Laxma Reddy 
decided to fight Pratapa Reddy. The main cause of this unity was 
the efforts of Dora to occupy their lands. Rayeedi Laxma Reddy, 
Sakali Erra Komuraiah, Utla Sai Reddy, Pinnapu Reddy, 
Janardhan Reddy, Rayeedi Mallaih and some others united 
themselves. At the same time, some cultivators left the village to 
save themselves from the attacks of the Dora’s jawans. Since the 
Patel, Patwari and other officials were under the control of Dora, 
there was no response to the complaints lodged by the people. 


Under these circamtences a local Amin of the Nizam’s 
government filed a suit against dora, in Huzurabad Court 
(Divisional Officer/ Diwan) after collecting 101 signatures in 
support of it from the people. A person named Rama Brahamam 
S/ o. Rama Lingam, who served earlier in Dora’s ghadi guided 
the people during this time. He was also one of them who left the 
village and was staying at Mahabubnagar. Later, he was 
summoned to the court for witness. In the mean time, Pratapa 
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Reddy managed Rama Brahmam and forced him not to give 
witness against him. So, the case ended whthout any result. Even 
though the Enquiry Officer (Diwan Sahib) warned Dora with 6 
months of imprisonment and Rs. 1000/ - fine, if at all any complaint 
comes in future against him. Prathapa Reddy, who had influence 
at Hyderabad, approached High Court and brought directions in 
his favour. 


Due to this disappointment, the peasants, kept away Rama 
Brahmam from their activities. Then, they planned and murdered 
Prathapa Reddy (1941) with an axe and other agricultural tools 
in his agricultural farm during day time.*’” 


At the time of the death of Prathapa Reddy, his eldest son 
Madan Mohan Reddy was not in the village to offer last rites. He 
was pursuing his education in London. Hereached Kantathmakur 
village after three days of his father’s death. His loyal servant 
Royyala Pullaiah had completed the final rituals. Afterwards, 
Madanmohan Reddy had given one acre of land to Royyala 
Pullaiah as a reward.* 


It is said by the elders of the village that the following 
persons were involved in the murder of Prathapa Reddy. 1) 
Rayeedi Laxma Reddy 2) Sakali Erra Komuraiah 3) Utla Sai Reddy 
4) Pinnapu Reddy Janardhan Reddy 5) Rayeedi Mallaiah. Apart 
from the above mentioned persons, some other twenty persons 
from neighbouring villages were also imprisoned for six months. 


They were kept under judicial custody at Karimnagar 
court. Later, the case was shifted to Warangal court on the request 
of the accused to avoid long distance. During these years, Rama 
Brahmam helped them in all their judicial matters. Due to lack of 
proper evidence, all of them were released without any 
punishment. 


After the death of Prathapa Reddy, his elder son Madan 
Mohan Reddy got job as a pilot for Jumbo Jet plane. His second 
son Mahender Reddy had supervised their agricultural activities 
for some time.Then Prathapa Reddy’s third son, Srinivasa Reddy 
took care of agricultural works, tax collection etc. He continued 
the control over the people like his father in the village.” 


Revenge and Murders: 


Gaddam Venkataiah used to work as Gumasta in the 
‘Ghadi’ and used to threaten the common people in the village. 
Hehad weakness for women. When people could not tolerate his 
cruel activities, Mamidi Komuraiah murdered him. Edla Lingaiah 
was a Sharedar. He was also selfish and used Kanna 
Laxminarayana in his activities. 
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Srinivasa Reddy, the third son of Prathapa Reddy used to 
offer food grains and pay salaries for wage labourers and other 
workers every month. Pingle Srinivasa Reddy was unmarried. He 
stated that he would not get marry unless he takes revenge, on 
those, who murdered his father. As per his plan, Srinivasa Reddy 
provocated one person named Errolla Ilaiah S/ o Erra Komuraiah 
to murder Rayeedi Laxma Reddy and Erra Komuraiah, who were 
responsible for the murder of Prathapa Reddy. Therefore, Errolla 
(Gudi Kandula) Ilaiah went and murdered Rayeedi Laxma Reddy 
in aricemill premises by cutting his head in day light probably in 
the years 1952. Thus, Srinivasa Reddy took his revenge on Rayeedi 
Laxma Reddy with the help of Errolla Ilaiah.” 


Sum Up: 


The reign of the last Nizam (1911-48) was an important 
period in the history of Hyderabad state. The then society and 
economy was feudal in its nature. The feudal lords who were 
known as Deshmukhs, Jagirdars (Doras) were the masters of their 
respective areas. They used to collect revenue through their agents 
and forwarded to the state treasury. These Doras who were 
intermediaries between the state and the people enjoyed 
unquestionable authority and dictated the life of the people 


Kantathmakur is a small village the village was the head 
quarters of the local Jgirdar called Pratapa Reddy of Pingle 
Zamindary family. 


Pratapa Reddy acquired nearly 5000 acres of land by illegal 
occupation. To collect Excise Revenue from the tappers, he 
maintained a large machinery of clerks and jawans. 


Pratapa Reddy enjoyed all powers and commanded the 
life of the people. Thesystem of V etti (forced labour) was prevalent 
in this village. The people from all castes and sections were forced 
to offer their services. The Dora used to take oppressive measures 
against those, who if at all tried to question him. To exercise full 
control over theJ agir, he kept the village officials under his control. 


On account of unbarable exploitation of Dora, some rich 
peasents led by Rayeedi Laxma Reddy decided to fight. Rayeedi 
Laxma Reddy, Sakali Erra Komuraiah and some others planned 
and murdered Pratapa Reddy. The eldest son of Pratapa Reddy 
(Dora), Madan Mohan Reddy realized the nature of his father 
and gradually maintained friendly relations with the villagers but 
his third son Srinivasa Reddy had taken revenge. 


It is observed that, the British Colonial Rulers tried to collect 
more revenue from the native rulers. The Nizam of Hyderabad 
was forced to collect more taxes from the local feudal lords to 
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satisfy the Colonial Masters. As a result, the local feudal lords 
forced the local peasantry to pay more taxes. At that timei.e, 
19-20" C A.D. the Modern Technology was introduced in Indian 
Agriculture and agriculture was commercialized in the Telangana 
region also. The cash economy forced the local peasants to fell in 
debt trap (rural indebtedness) of the money lenders and feudal 
lords. This caused unrest in the villages of Telangana and peasants 
started their resistance, which culminated in the launch of 
Telangana Peasants’ Armed Straggle (1946-51). 
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Narrative Art and Culture of Viramustis 
the Dependent Sub-Caste of V aisya Community 


P. Sadanandam 


Oral narratives of the dependant sub-castes in regional 
languages constitute a very important segment of the Indian 
folklore. These narratives often associated with theatric arts and 
illustrative charts demonstrate the communicative skills of these 
sub-castes who not only preserve but propagate the finer cultural 
values through various legends and Puranic accounts. The sub- 
caste has certain duties to perform like keeping a record of the 
historical events or heroic deeds pertaining to the chiefs of their 
community and to serve as a cultural link between the generations 
by entertaining their community with the folklore. In all the artisan 
castes which have been major production force in India, a sub- 
caste has come into being with a purpose to record the historical 
facts or the historic deeds of their ancestors as their heritage to be 
preserved for the coming generation in oral tradition and other 
theatrical forms. Therefore, an attempt is made in this paper to 
discuss the oral history tradition and the Art and Culture of 
Viramustis, a dependant sub-caste of Vaisya Community. 


Viramustis: 


The Viramustis are attached to the Vaisyas for their 
maintenance. They are very well known among all the nomadic 
tribes. They are also called Virabhatas or Bhadrapadas. The word 
‘Viramusti’ is derived from Sanskrit V ira means warrior and M usti 
means fist. These mendicants are Veera Saivas. They also take 
donations from Lingayats, Balijas and Jangamas. But the Vaisyas 
are the chief patrons of the Viramustis, because they sing about 
Goddess Kanyaka the main deity of the Vaisyas. A hand bell and 
a conch are the musical instruments of Viramustis. They sing in 
praise of the Lord Siva, waving a long sword. Viramustis are 

Sh dire in the Telugu literary works? and inscriptions? from 
and 11' centuries onwards when Saivism became a 
en religion through its militant sect of Veera Saivism. 


There are several legends regarding the origin of 
Viramustis. Of these, two are very popular. One of them traces 
their origin from the sweat of Veerabhadra who destroyed the 
Daksha Y agna,? and other connects them to the episode of King 
Vishnuvardhana who wanted to marry a Vaisya girl later came 
to be worshipped as Goddess Kanyaka by the Vaisya community. 


In recognition of the services of Viramustis the Vaisyas 
promised to maintain them forever. The Viramustis also take 
donations from the Jangamas and Saivas on the plea that they 
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assisted Virabhadra in destroying the Daksha Yagna. But mostly 
they depend on the Vaisya community and keep the oral records 
of the family histories of the Vaisyas and sing ballads in praise of 
their chief deity, Vasavi Kanyaka. They also assist the Vaisya 
households in important rituals. On certain festival days the 
Viramustis worship Lord Siva by taking part in the religious 
processions. On these occasions they perform ritual dances 
uttering certain words to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments such as hand bells, conches etc. Further on Sivaratri 
day and during the auspicious months of Sravana and Kartika the 
Viramustis worship Lord Siva in Sivakshetras with colourful 
religious processions by taking out Prabhas.* The Viramustis deem 
it their right to carry these Prabhas in procession to the famous 
Siva temples such as Srisailam and Kotappakonda. Sometimes 
the Prabhas bigger in size are carried on bullock-carts. On these 
occasions the idols of Lord Virabhadra and Goddess Kanyaka 
made of either copper or bronze are beautifully decorated with 
floral garlands and taken out in procession with the Prabha. 


The Viramustis express their devotional fervour in many 
queer and grotesque ways. One of them is Narasa. In this the 
devotee impales his tongue and sometimes his throat with large 
sized needles and does ritual dance. Narasa is a derivative of 
Naracha which means an arrow used for impaling. There are 
different kinds of N arasas. If the throat is impaled itis called ‘Throat 
narasa’ likewise they have eyeN arasa in which eyelids are pierced. 
The devotion of the Viramustis is marked by heightened emotional 
fervour. 


Such frightening scenes of devotion are more often seen at 
Kshetras like Srisailam, Chintapalli, Korivi, Chintalapudi, 
Amalapuram, Draksharamam, Vemulawada, Kaleshwaram, and 
Kothakonda. While some frenzied devotees pierce their tongues 
with needles, a few others burn camphor either on their tongue or 
palm. Such practices make Viramustis prominent among the 
communities of the entertaining folks. 


TheViramustis believetheir original occupation to betaking 
donations from Komatis and they sell balls of Vibhuti (holy ash). 
They extort donations by beating themselves, scratching their 
bodies with sword and pricking themselves with needles. They 
carry, asword, a needle an image of Virabhadra and the head of 
Daksha as a badge of their mendicancy. At akomati marriage 
they claim one rupee from the boy’s party and eight annas (half a 
rupee) from the girl’s party as their perquisites. Their women are 
skilful tatooers and make mats of leaves of the wild date After 
initiation into this order, the Viramusti men are enjoined not to 
cut the hair of their heads or beards>. 
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Generally Viramustis go about for taking donations before 
Dasara festival, because the Vaisyas close the annual accounts of 
their trade and open new accounts from Dasara festival. Most of 
the Vaisyas worship goddess Kanyaka during the festival in which 
Viramustis definitely take part. So the Viramustis prepare to visit 
Vaisya houses during Dasara festival. Every Viramusti family has 
jurisdiction over some villages for taking donations. These villages 
called M irasi Villages of that particular Viramusti family. They 
only beg from their M irasi villages and they do not venture to 
trespass into others’ villages. If they do so, that would beconsidered 
as crime and they would be awarded punishments in Kula 
Panchayats and penalty would be imposed on them. 


The traditional M irasi rights over a village are transferable 
to the sons of the family. In case of the absence of male child the 
rights can be given to sons-in-law. If no child is there (male or 
female) the same rights can be sold out to some others according 
to the wishes of the family head. These rights can be also leased 
out for one or two years to any one for some amount fixed in an 
agreement between them or can be sold out permanently. 


TheViramustis visit Penukonda every year on Sivaratri day 
to participate in the celebrations of Kanyaka festival, which takes 
place every year. They get a certificate in Penukonda after 
participating in the festival from V aisya K ula P eetam, situated there. 
In all the certificates given by Kula peetam to them, inscribed about 
the permission to take donations from Vaisyas. It is a renewal 
certificate. They show this certificate to Vaisyas when they visit 
them. In some places particularly at Pidugurallu, and Macherla 
there is a register with the head of Vaisya caste. He enteres the 
names of Viramustis to stop the repetition of them. 


The Viramustis visit the Vaisya houses oncein six months, 
because they have two types of Mirasi villages i.e. Sthala and 
Parasthala.© This type of Mirasis is not found in other nomadic 
tribes. But these two Mirasis are not held by one family. The 
different Viramusti families take donations from these Sthala and 
Parasthala M irasi villages. 


The social rank of this caste is very low and none except 
the lowest uncleaned classes will take food from them. It is said 
that they accept cooked food only from Komatis and Balijas. They 
are Saivites. They follow Saiva customs in their day to day life. 
They are all Vibhutidharis and acknowledge Aradhya Brahmins as 
their Gurus. Some of them are converted to Lingayatism and wear 
the lingam on their arms. Their chief god is Virabhadra, who is 
worshipped by them on every Monday and on Sivaratri day with 
a variety of offerings. A fast is also observed in honour of the 
God. In addition to this the members of the caste revere Pochamma 
Mutyalamma, and other village deities. 
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Viramustis marry their daughters off before they have 
attained the age of puberty, but adult marriages occasionally take 
place if the girl’s parents are too poor to arrange her marriage 
before puberty. Premarital sex is not tolerated, and in such a 
case if the man is from her own caste, he is compelled to pay a fine 
to the caste peopleand takeher as his wife. If heis already married, 
and declines to fulfill his obligations towards her, heis required to 
maintain her until she finds some one in the caste who would 
marry her by the rite of M arumanuvu. Polygamy is permitted in 
principle to some extent’. 


After the preliminary negotiations have been concluded, 
and the horoscopes of the couple have been found to tally, an 
auspicious day is fixed for the celebration of the wedding. A 
marriage pandal of six pillars is eracted infront of the bride’s house 
and another at the bridegroom’s house. The ceremonies of 
Prathanam Eadurukollu katna and Ironi follow and need no separate 
description, as they closely correspond with those of the other 
Telugu castes. In theM ylapolu the pair is bathed and seated in the 
center of a square formed of unhusked rice, having at its four 
corners four water pots encircled five times with cotton thread. 
The next ceremony is Mutyalapolu which resembles M ylapolu, 
except that the bridal pair, seated inside, are made to worship 
their tutelary deity, Virabhadra. After Jiragudam, Kankanam and 
Podghattanam have been performed, as is coustomary among the 
other Telugu castes, the Puste or the auspicious necklace is tied 
around the bride’s neck and M attelu are put on her toes. Then 
comes K anyadanam or the formal gift of the bride to the bridegroom 
by her parents, which constitute the essential portion of the 
ceremony. Under Pota, the caste people are entertained at a feast, 
while under Tota, the bridal pair are entertained at a garden party 
and subsequently carried in procession to thetemple of the village 
Hanuman. On the Nagavelly day, the bridegroom holds a sword, 
in his hand and the couple walk three times round twenty one 
leaf plates arranged circularly, each containing a heap of cooked 
rice with a dough lamp on its top. A brahmin usually officiates as 
priest at the ceremony, otherwise Jangam’s services are engaged 
for the purpose’. 


Widows are allowed to marry again by the M arumanuvu 
ritual. This ceremony takes place at night. The bridegroom visits 
the bride’s house, presents her with sari, choli and bangles and 
brings her with him to his house. Next day a feast is given to 
relatives and friends’. 


Divorce is recognised and effected, with the sanction of 
the caste P anchayat, by tying a rupee in the woman’s garment and 
expelling her from the house. Divorced womens may marry again 
within the caste by the same rites as widows. A woman, taken to 
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adultery with amember of the caste, is punished with a fine, which 
is used to provide the caste people with a feast. Adultery witha 
man of low caste entails expulsion from the caste. 


The dead are disposed of by burial, being laid in the grave 
in a sitting posture, but unmarried persons are buried in lying 
position. In theformer case aLingam, V ibhuti (ashes) and Bel leaves 
are placed in the hands of the corps . No mourning is observed 
nor sradha performed ; but on the 10” day after death caste people 
are fed in honour of the deceased. In the dark half of the month 
of Bhadrapada (September) offerings are made to departed 
ancestors in general through the agency of Jangams, who are fed 
and given presents. 


Now some members of the caste have settled down to 
agriculture and are engaged as farm labourers. We find them in 
entire Telangana, Rayalaseema and East Godavari, West Godavari, 
Krishna, Guntoor, Nellore and Vishakhapatnam districts in 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Conclusion : 


The Viramustis havean obscure origin. A number of stories 
are heard about their origin. But the exclusive relationship between 
the Vaisyas and Viramustis is that of a patron and client. The 
client is wholly dependent on the patron giving an impression of 
a parasite. But the Vaisya community keep an onerous 
responsibility on Viramustis to preserve their caste and family 
history intact so that the progeny areinformed of their rich heritage 
with a view to protecting their caste identity or distinction. 


The Viramustis give live programme with the musical 
instruments for days together camping in a village. They form 
into small groups of performing artists who narrate the stories of 
Vaisyas and their illustrious men. Mostly they narrate the ballads 
in praise of Vaisyas Chief deity, Vasavi Kanyaka and entertain 
the present generation using different oral form of art and stage 
performance. They popularise the art and theatrical forms meant 
for the patron community as well as common people. They also 
carry with them necessary documentary evidence for their 
narrations in aform of the palm-leaf manuscripts and copper plate 
grants. A study of these oral narratives provides a wealth of 
information to reconstruct the history and culture of our people. 


Footnotes: 


IN arayanamatya. Ayyalaraju, Hamsavimsati (Telugu), Hyderabad 
1977, p. 124. 


?Malkapura inscription of Kakatiyas in Guntur district and Kakandi 
templeinscription of Krishna Devaraya. 
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3Viramustis represent themselves as having sprung from thedrops of 
sweat which fell from the body of Virabhadra, when he destroyed the 
sacrifice of D aksha. Virabhadra was created by Shiva from hisJheta (a 
lock of hair) which hedashed on theground in amoment of frenzy on 
learning that Sati, his wifeand Daksha’s daughter, had brunt herself in 
Daksha’s sacrificial fire. Siraj-Ul-H assan. Syed, Castes and Tribes of 
H.E.H.theNizam’s dominions, Delhi 1920, p. 641. 


4Prabha resembles a templespirein its form and is made with bamboo 
sticks. Itis decorated with colourful pieces of cloth and adorned with 
the pictures of Gods and Goddesses and floral garlands. 


>Siraj-UI-H assan. Syed , op.cit., p. 644. 


6$thala means a M irasi from son’s side and Parasthala means a M irasi 
from daughter’s side. Personal interview with Viramusti Ramaiah, 60 
years, Jangoan, Warangal district on 20-05-2020. 


7Siraj-U | Hassan. Syed, op. cit., p. 642. 
8Siraj-UI-H assan. Syed , op.cit., p. 642-643. 
Ibid. 
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History of Representation in India: Ambedkar to Kanshiram 
and Beyond 


Jitendra Suna 
Introduction: 


The question of representation is one of the most heated 
debate in India whether among civil society, or among political 
Classes. Despite of having constitutional validity, affirmative action 
has drawn its negativity from majority of Indians. While a Dalit- 
Adivasi and sections of lower castes supported the representation, 
majority Indians think it is against the meritocratic system. Unlike 
America, affirmative action’s or what we known as reservation 
system in India has many enemies than friends. This debate has 
its origin in the context of colonial India, where colonial 
government had to negotiate with the native elites who were 
earlier a part of ruling classes i.e, Hindu and Muslim upper caste. 
On the other hand, majority of Shudra Ati-shudra communities 
were out of power equations. Their representation was almost nil 
in education, government institutions, civil society etc. With the 
growing consciousness among these depressed classes with the 
colonial modernity, they have started moving towards education 
and towards urban cities and towns. Personalities such as Jotirao 
Phule, Sabitribai Phule and Shahuji Maharaj, among many others 
started educating lower caste children along with women of all 
classes. This was the first root of the question of representation 
among the depressed classes. With the coming of Ambedkar in 
Indian politics, question of representation of depressed classes 
became more prominent. Historically speaking Ambedkar gave a 
systematic meaning to the affirmative action through constitutional 
mechanism in a legislative language. 


In this context this paper tries to ponder on the historical 
background of the emergence of the politics of recognition and 
reservation. This paper also critically analyzed the failure of 
political reservation which was realized by Ambedkar and wrote 
against it in 1945. This paper will also deals with the travelling of 
the idea and debate of the question of representation from history 
to contemporary. In the sense that one historical figure, that is 
Ambedkar and one contemporary figure Kanshiram who has 
engaged in the question of representation and limitation of 
reservation in politics will be taken as case studies. 


The Historical Context: 


At different historical junctures, different underprivileged 
communities have been ostracised by the dominant ones, thereby 
pushing them to the stage of being ‘subhuman’ and this has been 
the case across the world. In the context of Indian society, it is the 
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Dalit who have been ostracised by dominant communities for ages. 
For quite a long period, they were not even considered as part of 
human society by the dominant communities in India. However, 
the colonial modernity brought about minimum amount of 
changes in the lives of the Dalit in India and they were able to 
access education under the British regime. As a result of that, 
figures such as Sabitribai Phule, Jyotiba Phule, B. R. Ambedkar 
and others were emerged as the tallest personalities of modern 
India and they represented the depressed classes in the British 
government and started demanding equal rights and dignity for 
their communities. This paper argues that the universal category 
always creates an ambiguous situation, which invisibilizes the 
different marginalized communities in its broader universal 
category as the Hindu. Recognition of different marginalised 
sections, as they are, is essential for the welfare and protection of 
them. It must be a preconditions of civilise society to give due 
recognitions to diverse socio-cultural identities. Otherwise, various 
marginalised sections get easily excluded and invisibilised from 
various democratic institutions and reforms. Ambedkar understood 
this politics of invisibilization by the dominant groups, be it the 
politics of Congress, Gandhi or the Hindu Mahasabha and he 
fought for recognition of depressed classes as an independent socdio- 
political community. In order to demand for the rights of the ex- 
untouchable communities, he started a movement of recognition 
of depressed classes as an autonomous and independent identity 
different from the Hindu community. 


Researcher argues that representation was one of the 
strategies to combat the invisibilization of Dalits (Depress Classes) 
in the political arena during colonial regime. This was also the 
strategy to fight against the undemocratic nature of the colonial 
state. Secondly, researcher focuses on how the Depressed Classes 
were invisibilized by the dominant public by means of different 
strategies to excludethem from the political arena. H ere, researcher 
refers not only the British, but also upper caste ruling elites as 
dominant public. 


Emergence of Anti- Caste M ovement: 


The colonial experience of Dalit was a very complex 
phenomenon which was different from that of the upper castes. 
It was the first time in the Indian history where Dalit were able to 
get education, which helped them to organize themselves in a 
systematic manner. It was the British education and rule of law 
that helped few of them to think about their community and their 
existence in the Indian socio-political life. However, the rule of 
law was in fact in favour of a few who were in power (upper 
caste/ class) and also education was largely monopolized by the 
upper caste groups. Tracing the colonial rule, Gail Omvedt asks:? 
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“What of the economic effects of colonial rule? It is often thought 
that colonialism had a ‘dissolving’ effect on the traditional village 
feudal order, that by opening up new avenues of enployment 
and education to people of all castes it provided an opportunity 
for advance and for breaking traditional restrictions. In reality, 
the situation was much more complex and the general effect was 
maintaining the feudal hierarchy”. 


The Indian elites, that is, the upper castes as well as the 
other dominant communities were attracted by the colonial masters 
who introduced different administrative schemes which were 
largely beneficial to the upper castes/ class. As a result, the 
depressed classes were marginalized from education and economy 
which paved the way for the upper caste/ class establishes their 
monopoly over it. In the colonial set up, it was the untouchables, 
Adivasi and the lower castes that were pushed into the margins 
of the system. As a reaction to this, there was a different kind of 
movement which was spread all over India in the 19th century. 
As we saw, from the 19th century onwards, the depressed classes 
and the lower castes from different parts of India started 
questioning the authority of not only the British, but also the 
oppressive nature of caste system in Indiai.e. internal colonialism. 
They questioned the authority of Brahmins, religious scriptures, 
caste system and colonial exploitation. Another feature of this 
movement was that it was independent of Congress which was 
dominated by the upper castes, and unwilling to tackle the 
question of caste oppression. The Adivasi took the extreme path 
of guerrilla warfare as well as anti- caste movement whereas the 
depressed classes lead a different kind of movement which was 
also a radical, anti- colonial and anti- caste movement. Though 
not in an organized manner, the 19th century India witnessed 
anti caste movement in almost all part of the subcontinent. In 
Maharashtra, it was Jyotiba Phule and Sabitribai Phule who 
spearheaded the movement, while Andhra witnessed the Pariah 
movement; in Odisha, Bhima Bhoi lead the Mahima movement? 
(which opposed idol worship, caste system and was radical in its 
nature); in Punjab, the movement was led by Manguram; in the 
United Provinces, it was led by Swami Achhutanand etc.? 
However, these movements failed to get translated into a pan- 
Indian movement like other movenents; for example, the Congress 
movement which also failed to be organize at the all India level 
due to different factors. 


Recognition is the Prerequisite condition for Representation: 


Answering as to why Ambedkar is important in the Dalits 
movement in general and in the question of representation in 
particular, Gail Omvedt mentions ‘...these events revealed the 
power represented by Ambedkar and by the Dalit movement 
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which had risen with him and confirmed him as the unparalleled 
leader of the Dalit, forcing the Congress leadership to deal with 
his demands’.* B.R. Ambedkar was born in a Dalit family in 
Maharashtra. He had faced untouchability and humiliation right 
from his childhood and later emerged as one of the most important 
architects of the modern India. He was the first untouchable to 
pass matriculation. Later he went abroad for higher education as 
he was able to seek help of Sahuji Maharaj, a modern visionary 
reformer of his time who had introduced reservation for the 
depressed classes for first time in the history of India. 


Though, the anti-caste movements of the 19th century 
could not organize itself into a pan-Indian phenomenon, they 
helped the later leaders to mobilize these masses gave space at the 
all Indialevel. Itis important to note that before Ambedkar, Dalit’s 
were not recognized as an independent socio- political entity. 
Therefore, Ambedkar had three different tasks to deal with. One 
is to criticise the notion which was popularized by the Congress/ 
Gandhi, that the depressed classes was not a separate community 
group from Hindus. Secondly, to mobilize the depressed classes at 
the all India level in order to show that depressed classes were 
independent group from that of Hindus. And it was important 
for the depressed classes to establish that they were not part of 
Hindus as Gandhi® claimed as written by Raja Sekhar Vundru:® 
“This attempt by Gandhi was less an agreement about giving due 
representation to the untouchable communities in the electoral 
process and more about showcasing Dalits asa part of Hinduism”. 
Third important task was to visibilize the exploitation of the 
depressed classes, Adivasi and the lower caste groups by the caste 
Hindus as well as the colonial masters. Here, the question arises 
as to why the Congress did not recognize the depressed classes as 
an independent entity from that of Hindus? Why Gandhi wanted 
to assimilate them into the fold of Hinduism? Raja Sekhar Vundru 
note.” “With the growing interest and rapidly changing attitude 
of the Muslims towards the problem of the Untouchables, as 
expressed openly at the Shimla delegation in 1906, it had become 
important for caste Hindu leaders to keep untouchable with the 
Hindu fold for the larger politics of numbers. In 1909 the M uslims 
took the bold step of suggesting that the depressed classes should 
not be enrolled in the census as Hindus. In fact, much of the 
jealousy developed among theH indus for the M uslims was believed 
to havearisen out of the fear that the latter might add to its number 
by converting the depressed classes”. 


From the beginning itself, Congress knew the politics of 
numbers in the colonial set up, as a result they tried to assimilate 
the depressed classes into the fold of Hinduism. But this process 
did not invite much popularity and attention until Gandhi came 
into the political arena. When Gandhi saw Ambedkar emerging 
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as an unquestionable leader of the masses in general and the 
depressed classes in particular, they (Gandhi and Congress) started 
taking the question of assimilation seriously. However, the 
Congress had never taken the question of untouchablity in aserious 
manner but it was Gandhi as an individual who took the question 
further to misguide the depressed classes. Did congress really 
represent all India without excluding others from its scheme of 
politics? Another pertinent question that needs to be asked in this 
context is why Ambedkar argued for different existence of 
depressed classes from that of Hindus? Was it only a political 
motivated propaganda to gain some benefit for the depressed 
classes in the context of Round Table Conferences? 


Let us consider the second question as to why Ambedkar 
argued for different existence of depressed classes from that of 
Hindus? In his earlier writings Ambedkar argued that the 
untouchables had a separate identity in the past. He further 
mentioned that the untouchables were N agas/ Buddhist in ancient 
India but with the counter revolution of Brahmanism, many of 
them fled from India, many more killed and those who remained 
in India were forced to live outside the villages and became 
untouchables later on.® If wesee Ambedkar’s activities before the 
Round Table Conference, it becomes evident that, he visibilized 
the oppression and exploitation of the Depressed Classes by the 
Caste Hindus as well as the colonialism in the mainstream public.° 
Here we use the Frantz Fanon’s argument of visibilization as 
strategy of the oppressed to fight against colonialism.1° Fanon 
regarding the conceptualisation of the term oppressor as one 
category, that is, colonialism, but here,we employ the term 
oppressors to denote both the colonial masters as well as thenative 
oppressors from the lower strata, that is, the upper castes in India. 
In 1916 Ambedkar wrote ‘Caste in India’, in 1920 he launched a 
newspaper called Mook Nayak (Hero of Dumb) in Marathi, in 
1927 he launched Bahiskrit Bharat and in the same year he 
launched another magazine called Prubuddha Bharat and in 1930 
he spearheaded the Kalaram Temple entry movement. Through 
all his activism Ambedkar tried to inform the Britishers that the 
Caste Hindus can never represent the depressed classes and for 
him, Congress was a Hindu upper caste body which cannot claim 
to represent the depressed classes. The claim of Congress/ Gandhi 
that Congress is representing all India had not taken the 
heterogeneity of the Indian society into account. Moreover, the 
Congress failed to address all the questions and did not take such 
movements into consideration. As a result, different leaders who 
worked with the Congress later became anti-congress in nature 
and accused the congress for being a Hindu dominated party, for 
example E. V. Ramasamy Periyar, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, B. R. 
Ambedkar, Verrier Elwin (who worked among the Adivasi). Caste 
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oppression was largely invisibilized in the official public sphere.“ 
Ambedkar while arguing against both the British and the Congress 
in 1930s, as Sekhar Bandhopadhaya noted that ‘in his inaugural 
address at Nagpur in August 1930, took a very clear anti- Congress 
and mildly anti -British position, thus set the tone of the future 
course of history.’ 


And this has become clear from the fact that the 
annihilation of caste never became the mainstream agenda of the 
politics; as a result, Depressed Classes were forced to take up the 
issue of annihilation of caste on their own on an independent 
platform. Invisibilization can be defined either as a matter of 
making the people from a particular category invisible or a matter 
of misrepresenting those people by invisibilizing a relevant 
category. Here Pierre Bourdieu becomes important who defined 
invisibilization as oppression, he defines “oppression in the form 
of invisibilization which reflects through the refusal of a legitimate 
public existence, i.e., of an existence that is well known and 
recognized...”? There are two notable conceptualisations of Pierre 
Bourdieu which can be used in the current discussion on the 
invisibilisation of the depressed classes in colonial India. One is 
invisilibilization as oppression and the other is invisibilisation as 
refusal of public existence that is well known and recognized. It is 
important to note that the post mutiny reform in bureaucracy has 
always helped thedominant publici.e., theupper castes, the former 
Muslim ruling class and the British deliberately avoid the toiling 
masses of the country. The Congress with its capitalistic and 
Brahmanical nature had always refused to accept the independent 
existence of the depressed classes from that of the Hindus. In this 
sense both the British and the Congress and Gandhi for that matter 
invisibilized the depressed classes. Secondly, the public existence 
of depressed classes as an independent socio- political entity was 
not recognized by Gandhi but a false propaganda was also spread 
that they were Hindus. This Gandhian non- recognition can be 
explained in terms of Charles Taylor’s argument on non- 
recognition where he defines it as oppression:* “Nonrecognition 
or misrecognition... can be a form of oppression, imprisoning 
someone in a false, distorted, reduced mode of being. Beyond simple 
lack of respect, it can inflict a grievous wound, saddling people 
with crippling self- hatred. Due recognition is not just a courtesy 
but a vital human need”. 


But, as a matter of fact, the Hindus not only regarded the 
depressed classes as a separate entity from themselves, but treated 
them as subhuman. Therefore, the argument of Gandhi was not 
only based on the false propaganda to misrepresent the depressed 
Classes but also the refusal of justice for them. The question is that, 
why thecongress was unwilling to recognize the depressed classes 
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as an independent entity? The answer is that from the beginning 
of the 20th century the depressed classes were started emerging 
as one of the strong forces to challenge the Gandhian politics. 


Now the question of recognition becomes important here. 
Here we use Nancy Frazer’s conception of recognition that ‘... 
struggle for recognition can aid the redistribution of power and 
wealth and can promote interaction and cooperation across gulfs 
of difference’.& We argue that since the Congress had invisibilized, 
misrepresented, misrecognized the depressed classes, Ambedkar 
had to talk not only about the recognition of these groups but also 
the larger issue of socio-economic and political rights of the 
depressed classes i.e. to say the question of redistribution. Further, 
in 1928, Ambedkar argued in front of the Simon Commission, 
which was boycotted by the Congress and welcomed by the 
depressed classes, that the untouchables were not Hindus; rather 
they were minority of a different kind. Further, he added that in 
the future Constitution of India, the untouchables should be treated 
as a minority, and they should be given reservation in jobs and 
education sector in case the depressed classes will not get.’¢ 


Representation and the Depressed Classes: 


As Frantz Fanon puts visibilisation as strategy adopted by 
the oppressed, here the depressed classes used a different strategy 
and method both short term as well as long term to achieve their 
goal i.e. the annihilation of caste and the overthrow of colonialism 
as well as to establish a just society, what Ambedkar called 
Prabuddha Bharat?’ (enlighten India), Periyar called socialist 
society, medieval bhakti saints from lower caste called 
Begumpura’ etc. Awareness was created among the Dalits about 
different issues owing to the little education attained by the urban 
Dalits. As a result, from the 20th century onwards, the Dalit 
movement became prominent and organised in the public arena. 


The question of representation of the depressed classes 
reached its peak in the 1930s when the British organized the Round 
Table Conferences (now onward as RTC) in London in1930- 32, 
where Ambedkar raised the question of separate electorate once 
again for the depressed classes. The British had organised two 
RTCs in 1932 and Ambedkar argued for separate electorate in 
both the RTCs. Ambedkar’s demand for separate electorate in the 
first RTC was based on two contentions; oneis the right to adequate 
representation in the legislatures of the country- provincial and 
the central and secondly, the right to elect their own men as their 
representatives through adult suffrage and through separate 
electorates for the first ten years and thereafter through joint 
electorates and reserved seats. But the first RTC was failed due to 
the boycott of Congress. A fter the failure of thefirst RTC, the British 
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called for a second RTC with all parties’ participation. As a result, 
Ambedkar got sufficient time to represent the cause of depressed 
classes at great length where he mentioned that the separate 
electorate for the depressed classes shall not be liable to be replaced 
by a system of joint electorates and reserved seats unless the two 
conditions are fulfilled.*? On 16th August 1932, the British 
government awarded separate electorate for the depressed classes. 
But the Congress and Gandhi stood against the separate electorate 
for the depressed classes, Gandhi responded in afurious manner:” 
“The claims advanced on behalf of the untouchable that to me is 
the unkindest cut of all. It means the perpetual bar-sinister. | would 
not sell the vital interest of the untouchables even for the sake of 
winning the freedom of India. | claim myself in my own person to 
represent the vast mass of the untouchables. Herel speak not merdy 
on behalf of the congress, but | speak on my own behalf, and | 
claim that | would get, if there was a referendum of the 
untouchables, their vote, and that | would top the poll... | would 
rather that Hinduism died than that untouchablity lived. Therefore, 
with all my dueregard for Dr. Ambedkar and for his desire to see 
the untouchables uplifted, with all my regard for his ability, | must 
say in all humility that here the great wrong under which he has 
laboured, and perhaps the bitter experiences that hehas undergone 
have for the moment warped his Judgement. It hurts me to have 
to say this, but! would be untrue to the cause of the untouchables, 
with is as dear to me as life itself... It will create a division in 
Hinduism which | cannot possibly tolerate what is in the villages. 
Those who speak of the political rights of untouchables do not 
know their India, do not know how Indian society is today 
constructed, and therefore | want to say with all the emphasis 
that | can command that if | was the only person to resist this 
thing | would resist it with my life’. 


It is interesting to note that Gandhi was not opposing the 
separate electorate on any reasonable ground, but on the ground 
that the Hindu society will be divided. And as a result, Ambedkar 
was forced to sign the Poona Pact, through the pressure politics of 
Gandhi. Gandhi and the Congress never recognized the public 
existence of untouchables as a separate entity. Through Poona 
Pact the depressed classes got reserved seats in joint electorates, 
and the outcome of this can be batter analysed from the election 
results where Ambedkar lost in Bombay Presidency. This impact 
of Poona Pact is critically summarised by Raja Sekhar Vundru:#4 
“Since the upper caste/ other backwards castes/ other non- SC 
constituency in aterritorial delimited electoral constituency would 
never liketo haveaSC representative from areserved constituency 
who would take the sides with the Scheduled Castes, and would 
be pleased to have one who toes the line of the non-S majority of 
his constituency, and basically the upper/ powerful castes in that 
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constituency. Since the election nomination process of every party 
(except few SC parties) is controlled by upper castes the Scheduled 
Castes, not only in the legislative boy but also in the public fora”. 
The effect of joint electorate which was outcome of Poona Pact 
has been rightly and quickly grasped by Ambedkar. He wrote 
against this joint electorate system in 1945. The next section will 
be discussing these aspects in details. 


Political Reservation: Ambedkar to Kanshiram and Beyond: 


This section will revisit and critically engaged with the 
question of political reservation, Ambedkar’s engagement with 
the question of joint electorate and how it helped only dominant 
political groups to acquire power. Further this section also brings 
the legacy of the joint electorate till the time of 80s and Kanshiram 
critique of it. 


Ambedkar Disenchantment with Joint Electorate: 


Ambedkar launched a massive agitation against the Poona 
Pact in 1946. In 1947 Ambedkar submitted a referendum to replace 
joint electorate system into separate electorate system for Dalit in 
free India. He published it as State and Minorities: What are their 
rights and how to secure them in the Constitution of free India. 
After the departure of British Ambedkar was one of the lonely 
figures in the Indian politics that was deeply concern with the 
depressed classes and he understood the deep down of the Hindu 
social order vis-a-vis the Dalit. Despite he was branded as traitor 
and British stooge, he fought for the rights of the Dalit, however 
his demand was side-lined in an effective manner after the 
departure of the British. Radical Dalit movements had emerged 
after 70s which was much later after the demise of Ambedkar. 
But they this movement did not asked the demand for the 
implementation of Ambedkar’s referendum or the demand raised 
by Ambedkar in The State and Minorities. 


Joint Electorate, a System of Producing Chamchas: Kanshiram: 


After Ambedkar’s demise, two radical political forces 
emerged in India one in western India i.e. Dalit Panthers in 
Maharasthra and another one in north India DS4 (Dalit Soshit 
Samaj Sangharsh Samiti) founded by Kanshi Ram in 1981, which 
later transformed into Bahujan Samaj Party in Uttar Pradesh. 
Though both the forces have radical differentiation in terms of 
method of achieving annihilation of caste, they were led by Dalit. 
Dalit Panther was more radical in nature and had no belief in the 
electoral politics. On the other hand, Kansi Ram advocated and 
radicalised the oppressed masses to capture power through 
electoral method. So, the focus will be on the politics of Kansi 
Ram politics and his critiques of political representation of Dalits 
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that is to say the critique of joint electorate system. He wrote and 
spoke a great deal of Poona Pact and effect of the joint electorate 
system on Dalit. According to Kanshi Ram joint electorate paved 
the way of ‘the Era of Stooges’. He wrote:22 “With this started the 
Chamcha Age on Sept.24, 1932, the day when Poona Pact was 
signed taking away the Separate Electorates and forcing the Joint 
Electorates on the Depressed Classes of India. Now when the 
Chamcha Age is 50 years old, it has been decided to write this 
book, ores denouncing the Poona Pact in a big way and all 
over India”. 


Kansi Ram’s Method to put an End to the Chamcha Age: 


According to Kansi Ram, Poona Pact worked as a system of 
producing chamchas (stooges) for so called upper castes. While 
vehemently criticising and denouncing the Poona Pact, he neither 
advocated separate electorate nor electoral reform in India. 
Ambedkar on the other hand fought with the congress and in 
Constituent Assembly to bring separate electorate and settlement 
for Dalit. What Kansi Ram did was to radicalised and unite the 
Dalit, Adivasi, OBCs and Muslim communities to achieve social 
justice and annihilation of caste. Kansi Ram advocated two 
alternative solutions to end a chamcha age one was short term 
and another one was long term. This short-term strategy will be 
general and particular in nature. In general notion it will include 
to create consciousness around the subject of social, economic, 
political, religious and cultural matters of the oppressed 
communities.7? According to him without consciousness there 
cannot be any political or social success. As a short term strategy 
he said that social action is necessary which will lead to awakening 
of oppressed. For specific action, he suggested that spread of 
Ambedkarite thought through Ambedkar M ela, (procession) will 
be conducted.”* 


For long term strategy he suggested that oppressed 
communities must take political action while creating their own 
political party. This solution was achieved within two years after 
the publication of Chamcha Age in 1982. DS4 transformed into 
BSP as a political party of the oppressed in 1984. But still the 
question is haunting that whether the political parties of our own, 
and a capable leadership able to put to a full stop of the Era of 
Stooges? Whilescrutinising the contemporary politics onecan find 
the answer in anegative term. It is true that the political parties of 
the oppressed and the socio-political action of the oppressed 
communities have created a vibrant movement against the caste 
system and against the discrimination, exclusion and violence faced 
by them. Whatis certainly not visibleis the end of the Era of Stooges. 
In fact upper caste has gone down to the most vulnerable 
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communities to mobilise oppressed communities to counter their 
(oppressed) own political parties. There are numbers of leaders 
who have joined BJP and Congress for the sake of a seat and for 
the greed of power. 


Concluding Remarks: What is wrong with India’s Electoral 
System? 


In 2014 a strange thing happens in so called world largest 
democracy, BJP secured 31 per cent of the total votes, was able to 
form government. H ow it is possible that with a tiny percentage 
of vote’s majority government could be formed? Is theresomething 
essentially wrong with the electoral system which India has 
adopted? Unfortunately, more than 70 years have passed by now 
and India’s political elite didn’t create any initiative towards the 
electoral reform in India. Kansi Ram thought the political parties 
and leadership of oppressed communities would end the chamcha 
age. But what is happening is that the political parties of the 
minorities or the oppressed cannot get operationalized without 
the changing of the electoral method of India. Their vote counts 
no importance in current electoral method adopted by India. 


India has adopted the first-past-the- post system (FPTP), 
which is also known as the simple majority system. Political 
scientists argued that this system has undermined the democratic 
system of election, but also disenfranchise the electorate who are 
in minorities such as Muslim, Dalit, Adivasi, Christian and other 
minorities and regional political parties. Geoffrey Macdonald and 
Babak M oussavi write that under FPTP:” “Muslims, who constitute 
15% of the population, were “rendered ineffective” during the 
BJP’s victory- 92% voted for another party, predominantly the 
Congress... In some district in 2014, victorious candidates won 
with less than 30% of the vote. Such results effectively 
disenfranchise over 70% of voters, who receive no representation 
for their vote. A high degree of wasted votes is not only 
undemocratic, but can undermine broad-based constituency 
services-a common and positivefeature of the FPTP systems. Parties 
that win with a small percentage of the vote have little incentive 
to provide public goods to the broader population”. 


What is minority community need in contemporary politics 
is to raise the issue of electoral reform which is essential for 
democratic franchise system. Dalit who are in the receiving end 
of the electoral method suffered worse. This system not only 
disenfranchises them but also delegitimizes their political parties 
while creating a situation that these parties get irrelevant. The 
demand of separate electorate for Dalit must proceed with the 
demand of electoral reform of India. Without these two aspects 
the political enpowerment of Dalit is distance dream to achieve. 
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French Governor Chevalier and the Facets of Diplomatic 
Enterprises in North India (1770-1780) 


Uma Shanker Pandey 


One of the least explored facets of the French presence in 
North India in the eighteenth century was their role in the 
diplomatic enterprises of Jean-Baptiste Chevalier?, the Governor 
of Chandernagore; and later, greatly driven by the hope of its 
success, that of Mughal emperor Shah Alam II. Some historians 
did take cognizance of its significance; however, their enquiry into 
this matter remained inadequate on account of limited marshalling 
of primary sources.* The present paper argues that Chevalier, 
aiming to form a grand alliance with the Mughals and the 
Marathas, tried to open diplomatic channels with a number of 
powerful rulers in North India in the 1770s to counter the rapidly 
growing British preponderance. As a critical part of his plan, he 
contacted the French adventurers who were in the service of 
various north Indian states and had acquired considerable 
influence over the years. 


At the same time, the alacrity and keenness that the Indian 
rulers displayed for the alliance was indicative of their latent 
resistance to British threat and their attempts to explore all possible 
methods and channels available to accomplish it. Furthermore, 
the Indian inclination for the proposal has to be seen in the context 
of the English Company’s aggrandising military activities during 
this period. Incidents such as General Barker’s Delhi campaign, 
the defeat of the Ruhelas with the English military help, and the 
English attempts to curtail the power of the Awadh state had 
been seen by Indian potentates as politically threatening, and 
therefore, had generated strong anti-English sentiments. 


The period from 1771 to 1775 can be classified as the early 
phase marked by Chevalier’s initiatives which however witnessed 
a significant twist in 1775 when the Mughal emperor himself 
proposed the Thatta plan to the French government with French 
adventurers Modave and Madec playing prominent roles in it. 
Madec’s contribution was especially acknowledged by the emperor 
who even designated the Frenchman as his representative for 
diplomatic contacts with the French authorities. France also 
pursued the Thatta project with equal zeal. The French interest in 
the mentioned project may be understood in the context of the 
American War of Independence which commenced in 1776, and 
they saw an opportunity in it to unsettle the British in India. 


Chevalier and the facets of the grand alliance (1771-75): 
Chevalier, who took the initiative to militarily unite north 
Indian states with the French government, was acquainted with 
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the politics of the region ever since his visit to Hindustan in 1763 
when he met Emperor Shah Alam II and General Najaf Khan 
who was the chief military commander of the Mughal forces.? 
The prospects for the success of the alliance became even brighter 
when many French adventurers found employment in Hindustan 
and acquired commanding influence.* Moreover, the political 
climate of the region had also changed. The uncertainty which 
had gripped Delhi after the exile of Shah Alam II ended when he 
was reinstalled at Delhi in January 1772 with the help of Maratha 
leader Mahadji Sindhia.° 


Chevalier’s first missiveto M adec regarding the project was 
conveyed through Visage, aFrench surgeon, which entailed special 
instructions. Meanwhile, Daniel Du Jarday, another French 
adventurer, who was present in North India, had quickly 
concluded a treaty with Mahadji Sindhia on the behalf of 
Chevalier.’ The treaty, being the first between a French adventurer 
and the powerful Maratha leader, stated that in case of a war 
between the French and the English, any Indian ruler who opposed 
the French army’s movement would be regarded as an eneny by 
the French. If the emperor did not fight the English even if the 
French were with him, then the Marathas and the French would 
jointly fight the English. Another clause stated that if the French 
expeditionary force landed on the Orissa or Gujarat coast, the 
Marathas would be responsible for provisions and the means of 
transport and if the English were driven out of Bengal, the Peshwa 
would get back all the possessions that legitimately belonged to 
him. It was agreed that both parties would remain allied 
irrespective of the prevailing circumstances. Lastly, it was stated 
that in order to validate the treaty, it had to be ratified by the 
respective sovereigns. It was mentioned that Mahadji Sindhia’s 
growing hatred for the English was a major factor behind the 
signing of the treaty with Du Jarday.® 


Not long after, Chevalier entered into negotiations with 
Shah Alam II wherein the latter demanded a military support of 
4000 to 5000 trained French troops as part of the alliance. The 
emperor also agreed to bear the transportation expenses of the 
French army during its movement from Bengal to Delhi. In return, 
the French were to receive all trading rights and freedom to trade 
in the whole of Hindustan. The French sought the concession of a 
territory where their army could be stationed. In that case, they 
would either pay annual revenue or lend their troops to the 
Emperor for his military operations. It was also agreed that if land 
were to be granted for the French troops, then the French would 
pay thirty and twenty-five lakh rupees from the revenue of the 
land to the Emperor and the Marathas respectively, on the 
condition that they would not interfere with any French activity.° 
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Copies of the treaties translated into French were sent to Paris for 
ratification with the added weight that such a joint alliance would 
be in the French interest. Chevalier’s emphasis on the timing of 
the treaty also needs to be seen in the context of developments 
that were taking place in Awadh where the Nawab was intensely 
militarizing his army with the French adventurers’ support. 


M ottereau’s Mission: 


Mottereau was one such emissary who was sent to Delhi 
in 1773 to carry out the negotiations. He was one of the officers of 
St. Gardé."4 Mottereau was authorised by Chevalier to enter into 
negotiations with Indian rulers and was to inform him about the 
progress of his dealings with them. Chevalier also informed the 
French government about M ottereau’s mission. M ottereau stayed 
in Hindustan for quite a long time to give concrete shape to his 
plans, and also to persuade other Frenchmen to join the M ughals.” 
Madec who had joined the Mughals in November 1772 had 200 
European and 3000 native soldiers. It was calculated that the 
combined forces of Gardé and Madec which would amount to 
8000 men and the further supply of a French contingent of 4000 
men, as demanded by Shah Alam II, would make France the 
strongest power in the Indian subcontinent.” 


Indian Response to Chevalier’s Multiple French Missions: 


The Indian response to Chevalier’s efforts remained 
consistently serious. The Emperor even secretly sent an envoy to 
Chandernagore to speed up the process and complete the 
negotiations at the earliest. But, the French government’s reticence 
came as a huge disappointment to the Emperor's secret envoy, 
and Chevalier had to constantly assure him about his government’s 
deep concern for the cause of the Emperor.” Consequently, 
Chevalier wrote to Monsieur de Boynes, Minister of the Navy, to 
send French troops immediately.?° That the M ughals were serious 
about the proposed alliance was further made evident when Shah 
Alam II conferred on Chevalier the title of M ansoor-ul-M ulk Zair 
Abdoula M onsieur Chevalier Bahadur H aibbat Jang and the rank of 
7,000 zat. It was certainly a great honour for Chevalier since it 
was reserved only for a select few and for the Emperor’s 
favourites.” 


Chevalier’s subsequent letter stressed upon the growth of 
friendly disposition of the native rulers towards the French. The 
Rana of Gohad was one such ruler who became the strongest 
votary of an alliance with the French.’® The Rana even sent his 
envoy to Chandernagore.?? Similarly, the Nawab of Awadh was 
equally friendly towards the French, and had been seriously 
annoyed with the English at whose hands he had faced a lot of 
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humiliation. Chevalier specifically mentioned that the Nawab had 
demanded canons and guns for his expedition to Kara from him, 
despite having the British army’s reinforcements; but the French 
had to turn down the demand because the Nawab was in treaty 
agreement with the English.” 


The other factor which had a bearing on political contours 
of the region and the growth of anti-English sentiments was the 
sudden English campaign of General Barker towards Delhi with 
a well-trained force of 1200 men in early 1774. Barker would have 
created severe panic in Delhi, had his march not been stopped by 
the Calcutta Council. The Council took this decision because it 
feared that with the departure of the most efficient troops with 
Barker, the English Company had been devoid of its critical military 
power, not only in Calcutta but also in the whole of Bengal.” 


The Mughal Emperor’s Intervention: The Thatta Project; 


The Mugal emperor’s own initiative around the middle of 
the 1770s to negotiate with the French authorities was an 
important break with the past regarding the political manoeuvring 
of Chevalier. The Emperor consulted Modave and made the 
proposal of ceding the province of Thatta-Bhakar in the Sind region 
to France in return for its military support.” 


M adec: Chevalier’s key to the Grand Alliance: 


Madec played a pivotal role in the diplomatic initiatives in 
north India. Although there is no conclusive evidence to indicate 
that Madec initially joined the Mughal emperor solely for the 
alliance, however, once engaged by the Mughals, he became the 
conduit of Chevalier’s plans. Madec induced the Emperor to open 
parleys with Chevalier for the alliance. Madec’s involvement in 
the project has also been acknowledged by S. P. Sen who wrote 
that his role was in no way inferior to that of Chevalier.” 


Chevalier wrote a series of letters to M adec persuading him 
not only to induce the Mughal emperor to agree to the idea of the 
alliance, but also to convince other powers to stand up against the 
English—their common enemy.” M adec was given all discretionary 
powers regarding the project. He was asked by Chevalier to keep 
himself informed about all political developments taking place in 
Hindustan.” There were Vesign, Du Jarday, and De Frais who 
were invested with multiple tasks including intelligence and 
mustering local support.? 


The Thatta Project (1775-1778): 


The Thatta project was first proposed in 1775 when M adec 
and Modave were in the service of the Emperor.’”? Modave had 
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moved to Delhi in 1775 after the death of the Nawab of Awadh, 
Shuja-ud-Daula, and had been inducted in the Mughal ranks as 
the commander of the royal palace and the personal guard of the 
Emperor.”® With Madec and M odavein his service and the efforts 
of Chevalier not meeting with any success, the Emperor decided 
to correspond directly with the French king. The news of the death 
of Louis XV and coming to power of anew ruler further motivated 
the Emperor to open fresh communication channels for an 
alliance”? Modave suggested that the cession of the territory of 
Thatta in Sind to France would be most suitable for entering into 
a friendly treaty with the French king. He reasoned that apart 
from the city of Thatta, the Mughals had nothing to offer in Surat, 
or on the Malabar Coast, or on the Coromandal Coast, nor had 
they anything to offer in Bengal. If the Emperor could grant all 
rights over Thatta, the offer might motivate the French king to 
enter into a direct union with him. He advised the Emperor to 
write directly to the King, and, his minister Abdullah Khan, to 
communicate with his counterpart, the Minister of the Navy.*° 
Both the Emperor and the minister approved the proposal, and 
Modave was given the responsibility of drafting their letters. The 
drafted letter along with the memoir of Madec was sent to the 
Minister of the Navy, Monsieur De Sartine #4 


As per the proposal, in exchange for Thatta, the French 
would providea body of troops with permanent employment with 
the Mughals. The French troops would enable the Emperor to 
maintain peace in his country and militarily assist him in case of 
war with the English. It was stated that the possession of Thatta 
would give the French a safe haven from where they could launch 
an attack on Bengal with the support of the Mughals and retirein 
case of military reverses. It was suggested that it was only from 
Thatta that the French army could render any considerable 
military help to the Emperor in times of need.” 


The Emperor stated that he had full confidence in M adec. 
H ealso gave credit to M adec for putting forward theidea of ceding 
Thatta to the French army for the alliance. The Emperor strongly 
recommended his name to the French king for the grant of high 
honours and title? 


In response, Monsieur le Chevalier de Montvert was sent 
as an official representative to Delhi in August 1776. As it 
happened, de Montvert halted in Patna for long than expected 
leading to communication deficit with Madec. By the time M adec 
finally heard from Chevalier in April 1777, he had already made 
up his mind to leave Hindustan. He had already left the service of 
theM ughalsin October 1776. Nonetheless, he waited for the French 
government’s response for another seven months before finally 
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leaving Hindustan in May 1777.* He reached Pondicherry on 14 
February 1778 where he stayed for nearly a year before embarking 
for France in January 1779. 


French Government's Response: 


The French government continued to show interest in the 
Thatta project even after the retirement of Law de Lauriston, the 
Governor of Pondicherry (1765-1776). Bellecombe, who succeeded 
him in 1777, pursued the project by asking Chevalier for more 
information about Thatta. He informed Chevalier that the 
government wanted to know the details about the sea near 
Gujarat, the precise geographical location of Thatta, the possibility 
of anchoring ships there, and whether it was feasible to reach 
Thatta via the sea in all seasons. The government also demanded 
information about the existence of any fort in the town, the 
quantum of armed forces stationed there, and the nature of their 
weapons. The government was also interested in knowing if it 
was convenient to reach Thatta with a large train of artillery, what 
opposing forces it might have to tackle, and what other powerful 
states were there In the neighbourhood. Regarding the 
transportation of the army and its equipment, weapons, and 
ammunition, the availability of a sufficient number of horses and 
bullocks was enquired into.* 


Bellecombe made clear to Chevalier that for the proposal 
to be accepted by the government, complete information was 
required on the queries that had been raised. Heinformed Chevalier 
that the ministers and the King’s council would ask similar 
questions before taking any decision. He cautioned Chevalier that 
without adequate preparation the inevitable reverses in the project 
would seriously undermine French prestige among Asian powers. 
However, Bellecombe encouraged Chevalier not to abandon the 
project and continue making efforts. He also acknowledged the 
role played by Madec and informed Chevalier that he would write 
to the minister for the grant of a commissioned rank to M adec.*° 


In December 1777 Chevalier sent De Blottiéres to Thatta to 
collect all relevant information about the city on behalf of the 
French government. De Blottiéres was then to report to the minister 
in Paris. Along with De Blottiéres, another French adventurer 
named Soulier, and a Mughal representative were also sent to 
Thatta. After their stay at Thatta, both Soulier and the Mughal 
representative were to proceed to Delhi to meet the Emperor and 
his minister Najaf Khan. Soulier was also asked to provide an 
elaborate narrative of his itinerary to Delhi which was to be sent 
to Paris.°’ 


De Blottieres’ mission was soon followed by that of 
Montigny. In 1778 the French government sent M ontigny to Thatta 
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and Agra to report about the feasibility of the project. He was also 
instructed to work in concert with M adec to conclude negotiations 
with the Emperor. But the government’s decision to send him came 
too late as when he reached Agra on 1 August 1778, Madec had 
already left Hindustan. Montigny wrote a letter dated 25 August 
1778 to Madec expressing regret for his late arrival and tried to 
persuade him to return to the Emperor’s service.® 


Montigny carried out the work that was entrusted to him. 
Apart from the Mughal emperor, he held meetings with other 
rulers also. His observation was that many regional states were 
well-disposed towards the French nation. Writing about the 
Mughals, he informed his superiors that the Mughal noble N ajaf 
Khan had given an assurance that the French authorities could 
absolutely rely on them. M ontigny wrotea letter to the Minister of 
theN avy about therulers’ disposition and sent it to Francethrough 
a French officer from Sombre’s troops. H einformed the authorities 
at home that Sombre’s son and his warrior-wife, as well as the 
commanders of their troops had also agreed to support thealliance 
Montigny, therefore, conveyed his view to the authorities that the 
situation was very good in Hindustan. He stated that all the rulers 
were ready to come together against the English on the condition 
that they had French military support. 


Montigny, however, did not recommend the acquisition of 
Thatta. He argued that Thatta belonged to the Afghan ruler 
Taimur Shah and was not under the Mughal control; hence, it 
would be practically impossible to land French troops there and 
send them all along the challenging land route to Delhi. He even 
insisted that the French authorities should stop all arrangements 
concerning the project until his return to France. He mentioned 
that he completed the mission in as satisfactory a manner as it 
could be done in the circumstances. 


Montigny’s report only seconded the reservations that had 
already been expressed by Bellecombe. Bellecombe in June 1777 
had written about the obstacles that could be encountered in 
pursuit of the project. Montigny mentioned that the despatch of 
4000 French soldiers would not go unnoticed in the eyes of the 
English who would immediately declare war against the French 
either on their own or with the help of some Indian states. 
Secondly, there were many independent principalities, and the 
sending of so many troops to Delhi would cause apprehensions 
among them, which would lead them to turn hostile to the French. 
Hereported that the only way of accomplishing the Thatta project 
was by forming an alliance with the Marathas who were not only 
one of thestrong forces during this period, but werealso influential 
all over India.” 
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Thatta project was not revived by the French government. 
It was put off on account of Montigny’s report. Moreover, in 1787 
the French government formally made their stand clear when they 
conveyed their decision of withdrawing from the Thatta project. 
The reason given was the weakening of Mughal control over 
different parts of Hindustan, and Thatta was not even a Mughal 
province.” 


Although the Thatta project could not be launched, 
Madec’s dream of getting official recognition finally became a 
reality. In December 1780, he was honoured with the title of 
Chevalier del’Ordre Royal et M ilitaire and given the rank of a noble 
by the French king for his diplomatic efforts in Hindustan. In a 
letter from King Louis XVI, his unflinching loyalty and ceaseless 
devotion were recognised. It was acknowledged that apart from 
inspiring his own contingent, he had also motivated others 
attached to him to work for the cause of the nation.“ But it needs 
to be pointed out that he received it only after his retirement from 
‘Indian’ service and not during his career in India. 


The diplomatic initiatives of Chevalier and the Emperor 
Shah Alam II could not take off, despite the French interests in 
them, due to political and geographical limitations and strategic 
concerns. But this development suggests that the English Company 
was recognised as a political threat across Indian states. The Thatta 
enterprise also highlighted the political and territorial significance 
of the region, which led to growing English interest in the Sind 
region later, i.e., in the first half of the 19" century, and its ultimate 
annexation in 1843. 
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Punjab Press and the Kashmir Awakening (1885-1931 A.D) 
Firdous Hameed Parey 


During the early decades of the twentieth century, Jammu 
and Kashmir, as a princely state, faced a number of challenges 
both in terms of professionalism as well as in terms of state 
administration. Press, here, was discouraged at every level of state 
administration. Till 1931, newspapers, most of them, were 
published in Lahore (united Punjab). At that time Lahore was a 
hub of political and cultural activities and its geographical linkage 
with the state of Jammu and Kashmir had a deep impact on it. A 
large number of Kashmiri people migrated to Lahore due to lack 
of freedom of thought and speech under the Dogra government. 
Among them some immigrants started the publication of the 
newspapers which were circulated in the valley of Kashmir. These 
newspapers highlighted the grievances of ordinary Kashmiri 
masses. Due to these newspapers political consciousness was 
stirred up among Kashmiris and they became aware of their rights. 
These newspapers provided a suitable platform in order to present 
the grievances of the people. Punjab press identified those demands 
of general masses which had been ignored so far. The present 
paper attempts to examine the role of Punjab press in the national 
awakening of Kashmir. Further as to how Kashmir got itself 
depicted in these newspapers would be the primary concern of 
this paper. 


Earlier restrictions: 


The modern state of Jammu and Kashmir came into 
existence by signing the ‘Treaty of Amritsar’ between the British 
and Raja Gulab Singh on 16" March, 1846. After this, Kashmir 
came under the Dogra autocratic rule that left no stone unturned 
in suppressing their voices. Maharaja Gulab Singh (1846-1857) 
was the founder of modern state of Jammu and Kashmir, and the 
rulers who succeeded him were: Ranbir Singh (1857-1885), Pratap 
Singh (1885-1925), and Hari Singh (1925-1947).2 During the reign 
of theserulers, anumber of efforts were madeto initiate newspapers 
from the state but they could not get any positive response because 
the administration was apprehensive of fair and healthy criticism. 
This affected the enthusiasm of volunteers who were eager to start 
press in Jammu and Kashmir?. 


During the first half of 20° century, the development of 
press in the British Indian states was far ahead in comparison to 
princely Jammu and Kashmir. There were strict restrictions on 
the publication of press, formation of any association and people 
were not allowed to assemble because of apprehensions of the 
conspiracy against government. It appears that there was no 
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freedom of expression, no value of public opinion, and no means 
of information. Although a thoughtful section of society had tried 
to start a newspaper but permission was not granted.* In this 
context, itis pertinent to refer to a statement of Abdul Qadir Saroori, 
mentioned in his book Kashmir M ain U rdu®: “In the initial period 
of Dogra rulers, there was no permission to create the institution 
of press and its publication was prohibited”®. Though a number 
of requests were sent to Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s (1857-1885) 
durbar to start a paper but they proved fruitless. At the same time 
there were rapid political developments going on in the British 
India which had their impact on Kashmir. Sofi Muhiddin observes 
that outside state there was a new world but Kashmir was going 
down under darkness. Therefore, some newspapers which 
published outsidethe state played the roleof acandlein dispelling 
the darkness.’ 


On 5th July 1921 Maharaja Pratap Singh of Jammu and 
Kashmir (1885-1925) “ordered that starting of a newspaper in 
the state cannot be allowed”®. Under this anti-press policy there 
was no permission to establish any newspaper; to initiate 
publication of any newspaper or journal was deemed to a rebellion 
against the government. Jammu and Kashmir was theonly princely 
state in the Indian subcontinent where strict press laws were 
imposed and nota single newspaper was published’. The property 
of a person, who had allegiance to any newspaper or tried to 
highlight the cause of oppressed people, was confiscated and he 
was exiled from his land.° 


In order to outline the description of socio-economic 
conditions of Kashmir it is worthwhile to note the views of Sir 
Albion Banerji, an intellectual observer, who was the Foreign and 
Political Minister of Maharaja Hari Singh in 1929, who, later on, 
resigned from his post. He delivered a speech in press conference 
at Lahore on 15 March 1929, where he provided the reasons for 
his resignation. He said: “Jammu and Kashmir State is labouring 
under many disadvantages, with alargenumber of Muhammadan 
population absolutely illiterate, labouring under poverty and very 
low economic conditions of living in the villages and practically 
governed like dumb driven cattle. There is no touch between the 
Government and the people, no suitable opportunity for 
representing grievances and the administrative machinery itself 
requires overhauling from top to bottom to bring it up to the 
modern conditions of efficiency. At present it has little or no 
sympathy with the people’s wants and grievances. There was 
hardly any public opinion in the state. As regards the press it was 
practically non-existent with the result that the Government is 
not benefitted to extent that it should be by the impact of healthy 
criticism”. 
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Lahore was considered a hub of political, economic and socio- 
cultural activities and due to its geographical link with Kashmir 
and it brought up its effect on the state * Due to the harsh attitude 
of the Kashmiri government some personalities including political 
intellectuals and patriots migrated from Kashmir to Punjab in 
pursuit of better opportunities, where some of them made a way 
to publish newspapers which were circulated in Kashmir.? They 
raised their voice against the rue! policies of the Dogra government 
and illustrated how rights of common people were being ignored. 


After persistent refusals, the rulers of Kashmir finally 
granted permission to publish a newspaper in Kashmir. A young 
Dogra man namely Lala Mulk Raj Saraf (known as father of 
journalism in Jammu and Kashmir) was given permission to start 
a weekly. He started an Urdu journal the Ranbir in June 1924 
from Jammu." The Ranbir was quite moderate in its views. But its 
balanced coverage did not help it when in May 19380 it published 
its special edition regarding Mahatama Gandhi's arrest. It was 
considered as seditious. Consequently, publication of the Ranbir 
was banned with immediate effect. However, it was restarted in 
1931." 


After realizing the nationalistic spirit among the educated 
youth, Hari Singh (1925-1947) felt that he would no longer impose 
a ban on newspapers. Therefore, he enacted the ‘Glancy 
Commission’ (1931)?*. On the basis of the recommendations of 
this commission his government passed the ‘Press and Publication 
Act’ in April 1932, with the objective to facilitate the publication 
of newspapers in his territories. As aresult numerous newspapers 
were started from both divisions i.e. Srinagar and Jammu. 


Newspapers Initiated by Hindus: 


Disheartened by Maharajas’ anti-press policy, many 
Muslims and Hindus from Jammu and Kashmir migrated to the 
cities of Amritsar, Allahabad and Delhi, especially Lahore 
(Punjab)?” where they started writing on different issues. 
Newspapers initiated by Hindus played an important rolein raising 
socio-political consciousness in Jammu and Kashmir. Salagh Ram 
Salik for the first made an attempt to start a newspaper in 1880 
but his request was rejected by the administration of Kashmir State. 
He, therefore, took up shelter in Lahore where he began a weekly 
Khair Khawa-i-Kashmir (1882).18 Pandit Hargopal Khasta was 
associated with the weekly khir-khawah-i-K ashmir, published from 
Lahore in 1882.7° This weekly was critical of Maharaja’s harsh 
policies; it exposed almost every aspect of his government. This 
journal had a high level of standard, as one of the writers Akhtar 
Shahan Shahahi pointed out that “It was championing the cause 
of people, messenger of government, high level of platform of 
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knowledge, skill and through its articles there was most of time 
discussion on thesocial and political issues of the state.””° It played 
a significant role in highlighting grievances of common masses of 
Kashmir. Another renowned personality from Punjab namely 
Munshi Har Sikh Ray started a paper titled Taufah-i-Kashmir. It 
was the first paper that was introduced in Kashmir region but 
could not last long.” 


The Kashmiri Pandits from Lahore started publication of a 
weekly namely M arasila-i-Kashmir in 1880. This newspaper tried 
to shed somelight Kashmiri Pandits 2. During the late 19" century 
another weekly newspaper Akhbar-l-Aam was published by 
Pandit Mumkina Ram Gudhu. This newspaper was a weekly but 
after some duration it became a daily (1900) and continued its 
publication till 1934.77 Its popularity can be judged by the words 
of Mulk Raj Saraf when he said that in the early twentieth century, 
from Lahore two Urdu weeklies viz., the Rajput Gazette (will be 
discussed later in this paper) and the A khbar-i-A am used to reach 
Samba (Jammu). He further said that his interest in reading 
newspaper increased day by day and he hardly passed a day 
without reading a newspaper.” It reveals that these papers 
impressed the young generation of Kashmir. An important journal 
started by Saraf Dayal was Hamdard-i-Hind (1894). Its main 
concern was to highlight the policies of Maharaja Pratap Singh. It 
was first journal which under the instructions of the government 
was stopped to enter Kashmir during the first decade of 20 
century.* In 1898, Sir Teg Bahadur Sapru from Allahabad started 
Kashmir Darpan which was published as a monthly and was 
available in both Urdu and Hindi languages. Its publication 
continued till 1904.76. Another monthly journal was Kashmir 
Prakash initiated by Pandit Manka Mahesh (1898) which focused 
on the issues of Pandits and its publication continued till 1951. In 
the beginning of twentieth century, Thakur Sukh Ram Chuhan 
started weekly Rajput Gazeete (1903). It survived till the partition 
of India. The Pandith Association from Kashmir started Bahdur 
Kashmir from Lahore (1886). This survived due to the efforts of 
Pandit intellectuals, poets, litterateur etc.?” It seems that the 
Kashmiri Pandits were politically active in comparison to their 
Muslim compatriots. They were the first community of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State which had responded positively to modern 
education. 


Pandit Brij Narayan Chakbasth, a well-known Kashmiri 
Pandit, migrated Lucknow with his parents and he became 
associated with the monthly Subah-i-U mad. He published in this 
magazine some of socio-political, economic, and cultural issues.” 
It indicates that this magazine was progressive in nature. He was 
a great patriot and wrote some beautiful poems, a beautiful verse 
for example: 
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Zara zara hain mere Kashmir ka mehman nawaz 

Rah main pathar kay tukdu ne diya pani muje 
(Everyone, young or old in Kashmir is hospitable, 

In my way even thesmall pebbles provided me water)” 


The above statement clearly shows that they had not 
forgotten the emotional attachment with their motherland. Even 
after migrating to other places Kashmiri Pandits expressed their 
love and agony of separation through poetry and articles published 
in newspapers. 


Two newspapers from Lahore Akhbar-i-Aam (1870) and 
Paisa-i-A khbar (1888) were very influential in the late 19" century 
in the Indian subcontinent. The proprietor of A khbar-i-Aam was 
Pandit Kundh Ram and its editor was Pandit Gopi Nath and 
owner and editor of Paisa-i-A knbar was Munshi M ehboob Alam.*° 
The former was published weekly in the beginning but in 
subsequent times it was published three times a week, same was 
the case with the later newspaper. Most of the times, people 
preferred to publish notices or some new advertisement in these 
papers.** The newspaper Akhbar-i-Aam got much popularity; it 
was the best paper especially for Urdu readers. This newspaper 
was very attractive, the main reason being its influential writing 
and its price was only one paisa which was the reason elite as 
well as common people were able to read this paper.*? When 
communal polarization got a fillip, the Akhbar-i-A am newspaper 
stressed on communal harmony, which was the need of the time 
Though sometimes its writings showed partiality towards Hindu 
community yet its stories would cover Muslim community issues 
particularly supported education among Muslims. 


In the beginning of 20° century from Lahoretwo important 
newspapers M ilap (1923) and Partab (1913) were started. Initially, 
they had thrown light on the miserable condition of masses and 
maladministration of the state Government*. However, later they 
became admirers of the ruler of Jammu and Kashmir, Maharaja 
Raja Hari Singh (1925-1947). Their antagonistic role can be 
summarized by the following statement: “In Kashmir what had 
been started, that arenot complaints of masses but the only purpose 
is to dethrone monarchial government”.* Similarly, this can be 
illustrated by another statement: “Kashmiri Muslims wanted to 
weaken the position of Maharaja”** These newspapers had 
criticized Kashmiri Muslims for their struggle against state, called 
it as conspiracy to overthrow the Hindu ruler. It was observed 
that the tone of communalism can be felt in the press. However, 
majority of non-local newspapers desired to reform existing 
political system. The press owned and led by the Hindus equally 
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participated to bring out theloopholes of government, as illustrated 
by an important event exposed in Guru Ganthal by its editor Sham 
Lal Kapoor, of Lahore on ist January, 1927: “As the Nawab of 
Malirkotla desired to visit all stations in Kashmir, the Government 
had placed at his disposal a large number of labours to carry his 
camp. One morning, while riding a horse, he saw a group of 
wretched labours sitting in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Therefore, he went there to have a few words with them. In the 
course of conversation he was extremely sorry to learn that they 
were the members of a Barat (marriage party) who had been seized 
while on their way back with the bride to attend on his camp. 
Even the bridegroom was not spared. He too was seized at the 
time and not even allowed to accompany his bride to his new 
home” .?’ It indicates that there were some newspapers from Lahore 
which had reflected the problems under the autocratic rule of 
Dogra administration and had raised voice against it. The Punjab 
press had exposed autocratic rule that was prevailing in Kashmir. 
These newspapers favoured social welfare, state prosperity and 
upholding rights of people. They were eager to see efficient 
administration, where officers would be honest, hard working, 
and experienced etc. 


It is necessary here to make it clear that it was not only 
Muslim press which had thrown light on the grievances of people 
but Hindu press equally cooperated with them. This is substantiated 
by the fact that, in 1925 a newspaper Akhbar-i-A am from Lahore 
published an article ‘Unemployment in Kashmir’. The author of 
this article was Gwash Lal Koul who was influenced by the student 
community in China, which revolted against oppression in China. 
Through that article a message was inculcated among the 
Kashmiri youth to raise voice against the exploitative and 
oppressive nature of the government. Gwash Lal Koul appealed 
to the educated masses to solve the problems of unemployment, 
peacefully, honorably and legitimately by organizing themselves 
into an association.*The outline of the contribution of Punjab press 
discussed above, clearly justifies that there were restrictions on 
the publication of newspapers in Jammu and Kashmir. These were 
the Kashmiri immigrants who had not forgotten their emotional 
attachment to their homeland. They had started publication of 
Urdu Press which brought the political consciousness among 
Kashmiris. 


Newspapers Initiated by the Muslims 


The Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir state also initiated 
the publication of newspapers. The credit goes to Jan Muhammad 
Gania, a Kashmiri migrant in Lahore. He started a weekly journal 
Kashmir Gazette (1902) which highlighted the grievances of 
Kashmiri masses. Meanwhile, Mahboob Alam (1863-1933), one 
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of the great journalists of the 19 century. He started a weekly 
Urdu newspaper named Paisa-i-A khbar in 1888 from Lahore.“It 
dominated Urdu press at that time. It published very influential 
articles which portrayed the socio-cultural life of Kashmir. It also 
contained advertisements related to economy. This newspaper got 
a majority of readers and its price was very low.*t This newspaper 
became a daily at the end of 19" century but its publication was 
stopped in 1920.” Similarly, to put forward the grievances of 
Kashmiris, Taj-ud-din Taj was dedicated to the publishing of a 
weekly entitled Gulshan-i-Kashmir (1901).*° 


One of the well-known newspapers which had great 
demand in the market was the daily Zamindar (1903) its editor- 
proprietor was Maulana Zafar Ali Khan of Lahore. He was a 
renowned personality which is substantiated by the fact that the 
Prime Minister of Kashmir sent an invitation in 1931 to Maulana 
Zafar Ali Khan, Maulana Mazhar Ali and Abdul Rahman to come 
to Kashmir to see things for themselves.“ The main motive of 
newspaper Zamindar was to put forward the grievances of 
zamindars, craftsmen, and peasants. ® In order to make the above 
statement more strong it would be right to look at the below- 
mentioned statements:*° 


a) Zamindar considered the British intervention in Kashmir very 
harmful and highlighted the grievances of the resident of the 
state. 


b) Zamindar newspaper depicted the image of how Kashmiris 
suffered under the English Rule and made a clear alarm to 
Islamic scholars about the influence of Qadiyani*’ politics. It 
considered the interference of Mirzais (followers of Mirza 
Ghulam Qadiyani) as deadly poison for the M uslim of Kashmir. 


c) It strictly stressed to follow the path of segregation from the 
Assembly granted by the Government of Kashmir. The 
newspaper made clear the idea that to support the British 
Assembly meant an eternal subordination. 


d) The newspaper criticized the state administration using 
harsh language by alleging that common masses were made 
to suffer in thestate. Such criticism led to the government taking 
steps to stop its entry in the Valley of Kashmir. 


e) There was always an address in the newspaper to Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah to remain cautious about the Qadiyani 
impact (Influence of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Qadiyani on 
Kashmir Muslim politics). 


f) It stated the fact that in Kashmir thereis no justice and great 
injustice is being done to the Muslims. 
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In the first decade of the twentieth century it highlighted 
the demands of masses relating to lucrative jobs, political system, 
or local electoral bodies etc.*® The newspapers undoubtedly made 
people aware of their political rights and duties. Due to it, the 
masses became politically instigative and they started demanding 
their political rights, which had been ignored by the government 
so far. The Punjab press patronized Muslim press and took keen 
interest to protect the religious spaces of Muslims in Kashmir and 
continuously wrote letters to Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
about the repair of those centers®. As a result in 1881 Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh granted Rs. 3000 to the repairs of the Jamia Masjid, 
Srinager.°° But Muslims were not fully satisfied of their ruler 
because the amount was not too much. No matter who was ruling 
Kashmir, the maintenance of Muslim shrines was deemed as 
obligatory.** Muslim patronized press from Punjab became the 
voice of Kashmir against the harsh policies of M aharajas.°* These 
newspapers criticized the lack of quality education among M uslims 
inJammu and Kashmir. It was observed by these newspapers that 
inadequate education among Muslim community was an 
intentional policy of the state administration so that Muslims of 
Kashmir remain bereft of quality education and lucrative jobs.°? 


Another Kashmiri migrant was Munshi Mohammad-ud- 
din Fouq started weekly Punja Faulad from Lahore (1901). Its 
publication was stopped immediately in 1906. Consequently he 
began to publish another monthly journal Kashmiri M agazine (1904) 
which afterwards became a weekly. Most of the time, Kashmiri 
M agazine highlighted the grievances of the Muslim community of 
Kashmir. Besides, news from the region of Jammu, Poonch, Gilgit 
and Ladakh were also often published. It covered issues like 
nationalism, morality, historical analysis of facts and modern 
poets. This journal mainly focused on preservation of historical 
the Muslim sacred spaces. It was critical of state’s indifference 
towards Muslim monuments. With regard to the Pathar M asjid°> 
issue (Srinagar), this magazine was unsatisfied with government, 
because no initiative had been taken to preservethe P ather M asjid°°. 
The article also highlighted the need of bringing an overall 
prosperity among the Kashmiri masses and voiced different means 
of overcoming educational backwardness of Kashmiri Muslims. 
Following issues were the focus of this newspaper:*” 


a. Stressed on the literacy of deserving children of the society. 
b. Development of industries and promotion of trade. 

c. Changing narrative on the nation. 

d. Need for a conference at Amritsar in respect of Kashmir. 


e. Development of different routes to enter in the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 
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Through this magazine, Mohammad-uddin Fauq exposed 
the autocratic nature of Dogra state. Fouq himself stated that 
formation of the M uslim Conference was the outcome of influential 
writings of Kashmiri M agazine.® The magazine played a socio- 
cultural, educational, economic and political role for almost thirty 
years. It continued to beissued till 1939.9 He also published T arikat, 
Nizam,and Rahnuma-i-K ashmir .©° 


Likewise, Abdul Majeed Salik and M aulana Gulam Rasool 
Minher were chief editors of daily Ingilab printed from Lahore in 
1927. This newspaper came into the market only after the 
prominent newspaper Zamindar faced financial problem. The 
newspaper attained early popularity due to the publication of the 
poetry of Mohammad Iqbal.® It became a source of national and 
international news. The core policy of Ingilab can be judged by the 
words of its editor Maulana Salik: “We depart from the Zamindar 
because our policy was that Congress is an organization of united 
India, without Hindu-Muslim unity it is very difficult to get 
freedom, this policy would remain consistent.”® In the context of 
Kashmiri political development, Ingilab emerged as an important 
newspaper. It supported the indigenous movement for the 
establishment of ‘Responsible Government,’ which was started by 
local leaders like Chaudary Gulam Abbas and Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah. The main headlines in the daily newspaper were 
regarding thediscrimination faced by Kashmiri Muslims in respect 
of government jobs, high taxation, and limited political and 
religious freedom®. The truthfulness of the paper regarding the 
oppressed people was unbearable to the authorities, so its entry 
was immediately banned in Kashmir (1931). However, these 
restrictions did not suppress the enthusiasm of its editors and they 
published variant newspapers e.g. M aktub-i-Kashmir, Kashmiri 
Musalman and M azlum-i-Kashmir. These newspapers were sent 
secretly to Kashmir. Finally, daily newspaper I ngilab was restarted 
after a payment of 3000 rupess as a fine to the administration of 
Kashmir.®© 


It was Ingilab which had impressed Sheikh Muhammad 
Abdullah because of the publication of statistical information 
related to Kashmiri Muslims in the state service.© This newspaper 
had played a crucial role to instigate the educated youth about 
despotism. The government of Jammu and Kashmir had no other 
alternative but to put a ban on its entry into the State. While 
expressing the importance of Ingilab, of assimilating about the 
political awakening among the masses in Kashmir Sheikh 
Muhammad Abdullah said “The editors of Ingilab published from 
Lahore, Maulana Mehar and Maulana Salik plead our case and 
boosted our moral right from the beginning and raised their pen 
to expose the tyrannies of the imperial regime.””” 
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Jammu and Kashmir has geographical linkage with the 
borders of Punjab. Hence, the socio-economic and political trends 
of Punjab had their impact on the Princely State. The credit goes 
to the newspapers published from Punjab for highlighting the 
grievances of the people of Kashmir, critidzed maladministration, 
played acrudial role in raising political consciousness, mobilized 
public opinion and in turn the voice of Kashmir finally reached 
the world. Due to the efforts of press, Maharaja was forced to 
take certain measures for the socio-economic welfare of the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir. The Punjab press also played a crucial 
role to encourage the freedom fighters and to uplift their morale 
which finally reached its pinnacle of a well organized struggle for 
freedom in Kashmir.® It seems that Punjab press imbibed a sense 
of patriotism among the Kashmiris. There weredailies and weeklies 
to highlight the issues of Kashmir. Noteworthy among them were 
the Kashmiri Gazette, Kashmiri Magazine, Punja-Faulad, Tarikat, 
Rahnuma-i-Kashmir, Kashmir, Nizam, Siyasat, Ingilab, M azloom-i- 
Kashmir,Al-Fazal, DeshBadh, M akhtoob-i-Kashmir, Kashmiri 
Mussalman, Milap, Pratab, and Zamindar.®’ According to M. 
K.Gandhi “One of the objects of newspaper is to understand the 
popular feelings and give expression to it; another is to arouse 
among the people certain desirable sentiments; thethird is fearlessly 
to expose popular defects.””° 


Mass Uprising of 1931 and the Role of Press: 


13" July 1931 is a historic day in the national movement of 
Kashmir as it is celebrated as the Day of Martyrs even today. On 
the day, twenty two civilians were killed in front of the Central 
Jail, Srinagar, where they had assembled to show their solidarity 
with Abdul Qadir” who had raised his voice against the Dogra 
Rule at Khankah-i-M oula, (Srinagar) where a meeting was held 
by the ‘Youngmen Muslim Association’. In his speech, he 
awakened the Kashmiris by explaining their suffering under Dogra 
regime. His Speech was treated as seditious and he was arrested 
and sent to Central Jail, Srinagar. On that day, people assembled 
in order to know about the Court decision regarding Abdul Qadir. 
But the forces ordered them to leave and they refused to comply, 
and eventually forces resorted to firing in which twenty two civilian 
were killed. The ghostly news reached Punjab on the 16" and 17" 
morning. The press made the event as the banner heading in most 
newspapers. Thousands of telegrams, nearly 7000 to 8000, were 
sent to the Maharaja to address the grievances of people. The 
Viceroy of India had given direction to investigate the matter 
immediately.” People all over India, showed sympathy with the 
civilians of Kashmir. Protests and meetings were held in support 
of Kashmiris in the important cities and villages of India and they 
demanded the British to displace Maharaja Hari Singh and take 
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State administration under its direct control. At that time not only 
the Punjab press but also prominent leaders of India condemned 
the killings civilians.” 


After this event the Muslim press from Lahore began an 
enthusiastic campaign against Dogra Rule. “Newspapers 
containing articles written in the words of fire were sent by 
thousands into the State.””° The news of 1931 incident came to 
the notice of the world. Sheikh Muhammad A bdullah’s statement 
substantiates the point “It was during these days that we started 
to acquaint the world with the conditions of the Kashmiri’s in 
general and those of the Muslims in particular. We dispatched 
our articles to Urdu organs of Lahore and thus for the first time 
brought the dark side of the conditions of Kashmir to the notice of 
the outside world.””” 


In conclusion, it can be said that during the early decades 
of the twentieth century Punjab press played a significant role in 
bringing political awakening in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Although there was limited freedom of press under the Dogra 
regime, the credit for the awakening of the Kashmiris goes to the 
editors of newspaper prominently Muhammad Din Faugq, Jan 
Mohammad Ganie, LalaMulk Raj Saraf, Zafar Ali Khan, Mehboob 
Alam etc. The Hindu-Muslim newspaper editors had showed a 
responsible attitude to expose the maladministration of the 
government. The Punjabi press played a significant roleto inculcate 
a sense of nationalism among Kashmiris. The newspapers were 
real examples of fraternity, mutual cooperation, and hallmark of 


unity. 
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Performing Arts, Sports and Games in Medieval Andhradesa 
as Gleaned from Telugu Sources (1200 CE-1600 CE) 


G. Anjaiah 


During theperiod between 1200CE - 1600CE, Andhradesa 
was ruled by Kakatiya, Musunuri, Velama, Reddi, Vijayanagara 
and Qutbshahi rulers. People of this period who lived in villages 
and towns played different sports and games. Some of the sports 
and games played or performed by the players, artists, common 
people of Medieval Andhradesa contributed to their health and 
proper development of the body. Some games also enriched their 
intellect and individual skill. Thevariety of games and amusements 
in community clearly indicates fairly the standard of culture which 
they have reached in their tastes and their fancies. Village ‘jatara’ 
(annual wedding festival of village God or Goddess) was the most 
important event in every village, where different types of 
professional artists, players and actors used to entertain people 
with their talent, music, singing and dances. 


During the period of Kakatiya king Ganapati Deva [1199- 
1263 C.E.] the Telugu speaking people were united for the first 
time. This gavean opportunity to Telugu people to excel themselves 
in different fields. There are references in the Telugu, Sanskrit, 
Literature of contemporary period. Kreadabhiramam, 
Panditharadyacharitham, Palanativeeracharitam, Amuktamalyada, 
Hamsavimsati, Sukasaptai, Nrutyaratnavali, Saluvabhyudayam of 
Contemporary period are containing references about the popular 
indoor and outdoor performing games and sports of Medieval 
Andhradesa. In this research article an attempt is made to 
highlight the unique features of performing arts and games:- Sports 
of the contemporary period on the basis of literally and 
epigraphical sources. An attempt is also made to highlight a new 
performing arts entered into South Asia after the establishing the 
political authority of Delhi Sultanate in over South Indian Hindu 
kingdoms and their people. and games played, performed and 
enjoyed by the people of Andhradesa between 12" -16" CE. 
Information collected from Telugu literary works such as 
Basavapuranam, Kreedabhiramam, Prataparudra Charitra, 
Haravilasam, Kasikandam, Amuktamalyada, Rayavachkam, 
Parijatapaharanam, M anucharita, Sukasaptati and H amsavimasati is 
used in the preparation of this article. An attempt is also made to 
highlight the new games, performing arts that entered into 
Andhradesa due to the expansion of Muslim rule over Deccan. 


During the Kakatiya age many indoor, and outdoor games, 
and sports of earlier period continued. The kings, their officials 
and common public enjoyed indoor games such as dices playing, 
Thokkudu Billa, Muggulata, Bhookailash ‘Chinta Ginjala 
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Gunthalata’, Asta-chemma, Pacchissi, Thokkudu Billa, M uggulata, 
Bhoo- kailash. Young girls were given opportunity to learn dance, 
Music etc. In Kreedhabhiramam, Vallabharaya gives the vivid 
description of life style, daily activities of Various Social groups 
living within the Warangal fort. P erinishiva Tandavam was popular 
performing art of Kakatiya age. Jayapa Senani’s ‘Nrittaratnavali’ 
is an classical example to show that how popular the dance was 
in those days, ‘V eedhinatakams’ (street plays) were also enjoyed 
by people of this age. ‘H arikatha’ Pravanchanalu (Stories glorifying 
the greatness of Hindu gods) was also prevalent. Brahmins used 
to perform ‘Harikatha’ programs in temple premises. Kings, 
Ministers, officials, rich people of the period, Guilds etc also liberally 
donated in the form of cash and lands to these artists. 


Performing Arts during Reddi Age (1324-1424 C.E.): 


During the Reddi agein Andhradesa society was inhabited 
by different social groups and tribes. They led avery healthy and 
simple life. They played various types of games and sports to keep 
themselves happy and physically fit. They used to celebrated many 
festivals, fairs to commemorate special events such as the start of 
new season or new year, on this occasion also they sung and 
danced. Special Dramas, N atakams, Y akshaganams, H arikathas etc. 
were arranged in Rural and Urban centers. Temple became the 
centre for these shows. Music stood as an important and very 
popular entertaining Programmes during this age. Most of the 
Reddi rulers were themselves great experts in the art of music, 
Peda Komati Vema Reddi of Kondavidu, was an expert in this 
art. ‘Sangeetha Chintamani avery popular work on music was 
written by him.? Similarity king Kumaragiri Reddy and his 
brother-in-law Kataya Vema Reddi were also great experts in the 
art of music and dance.? The king of Rajamahendravara Rajya, 
Virabhadra Reddi was a master in music.* Jannaya Siddhayya 
Matya accepted the dedication of the work on music named 
‘Vikramarka Charitram’ written by Jakanna.° 


Dance: 


In Andhra Desa, Dance has received great importance 
during the age of Kakatiyas, Jayapa Senani’s ‘Nrithya Ratnavali’ 
stood as the base for the later dance teachers, artists of Reddi and 
Vijayanagara period. The kings, their officials and common people 
enjoyed the watching the various types of Dances on special 
occasion at Natakasalas. In Telugu Literature® of this period 
interesting details are mentioned about this art. In temple Premises 
special “N atyamantapas” were built by their builders. Sreenath 
Kavi also mentioned about the Dance performance Performed at 
Bhimeshwara Temple (Natakasala) by Gandharvas and Apsaras on 
“Sanivarostva” by expertised dance troops.’ Western Chalukyan 
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ruler Bhulokamalla Someshwara wrote a famous work on dance 
known as ‘A ohisitarha Chintamani’ well known as “M anosollassa’”’.® 
It was a very popular dance work during Kakatiya and Post- 
Kaktiya age in Andhradesa. It was enacted on various festival 
days at all popular N atakasalas.? K andukakreedha is another variety 
dance game of this age. Vinukondavallabha raya in his work 
Kreedhabhiramam gave a lucid description how the young girls 
playing on ball with both their hands.*° ‘Gondli’ was another 
popular dance performed by young girls and women of this age. 
In this game they arrange themselves in the form of rings or circles 
and danced according to music" ‘Kolatam’” was another popular 
dance played with colourful styles by young girls and women on 
special occasions. This game can be seen even today on thetemple 
walls of famous Ramappa temple. 


‘Chindu’® dance was also mentioned in the contemporary 
literature, it was a favourite dance of Saivas. Jayapa in his work 
also gave its description. Even today itis performed by Payanimalai 
Subramaneshwara Temple artists by carrying a Kavadi (a yoke) 
on their Shoulders. This is known as Kavadi- Chindu.% 


Hunting was favourite pastime of kings and nobles of this 
period. In Telugu Literature, alengthy description is found about, 
hunting activity by kings, their officials and common people. The 
various types of weapons and implements used in hunting sport 
were also described by a contemporary scholar Praudha Kavi 
Mallanna in his work Rukmangada Charitra.*° 


Duels (Malla Yuddham) are also very popular sport of this 
period. Koravi Goparaju in his work ‘Simhasnadvatrmsika’ 
described the interesting due! fight between two Lemkas or servants 
during Vasantosava (spring festival) at Kondavidu. Thesame poet 
also gave a clear description of various techniques, dress material 
and other equipments used by M allayodhas (Wrestlers). Animal 
fights are also popular means of pastimes during this period in 
Andhradesa. ‘M anosollasa’ gives vivid account about some of the 
animals fights such as bull fights, elephant fights, Cock fights, Ram 
fights and horse races.*° Another Telugu poet of the period under 
study Anantamatya in his work Bojarajiyam also described the 
fights of bulls, rams, cocks and male buffaloes.’7_ Venukonda 
Vallabha Charya in his work Kreedhabhiramam also described 
the Cock and Ram fights enjoyed by the people Kakatiya period. 
According to Kavi Devendra’s the author of Lelavati, in his work 
also described the puppetshow as a popular entertainment 
programme during the medieval times. People in rural areas 
enjoyed this time of shows during the night hours in true spirit. a 
work written by learned famous Poet of Reddi age Sreenatha in 
his work also described Palanativiracharitra?® also gave the list of 
popular performing arts of the Reddi agelikeR aagunjupoogunjulata 
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kundena, Gudi Gudigunjumbulata (hide and seek), Chappatlupettuta, 
D aagudumuthalata etc. 


Performing Arts and Means of Recreation during V ijayanagara 
Period: 


Thesports, games and amusements of previous period also 
continued during the Vijyanagara Period in Andhradesa. The 
Telugu literary works like A mukatamalyada P artijatapaharanam and 
the foreign travel accounts of Nicolo-de-Conti, Nikiton, Durte 
Barbosa, Domingo, Paes and other are containing some 
information about the performing Arts of Vijayanagara period. 
In Epigraphs and Kaifiyaths also some reference about the 
different indoor, outdoor games and sports played by Rulers, their 
officials and common people of Vijayanagara times. 


Music, Dance, Natakam, Paintings, Yakshaganas, 
Dommara Shows and shows of Vipravinodins are chief attraction 
of the age. In Amuktamalyada?? learned king Srikrishanadevaraya 
described indoor games such as chess, dice and water games 
(Jalakreedhalu) etc. In Parijataapharnam a game like modern Polo 
was described by the poet Nandi Timmanna. Bodducherla 
Timmanna, was an expert player in Chess game” Srikrishnadeva 
Raya also mentioned about Cock-fighting2! exciting outdoor game 
of his times. The author of Ramabhuyudayam referred about the 
different types of chasing games such as teraveta, edduveta etc. 
Hunting of falcon, hounds, weapons such as bows arrow, daggers 
small swords were mentioned in literature. 


The Y akshaganas provided great joy for the masses, as they 
were written in vernacular language, Yakshagana is a dramatic 
composition set to music and sung and acted upon thestage. Vina, 
Flute M rudanga and cymbals are chief musical instruments used 
by artists. 


King Krishnadeva Raya was an expert in playing Chess 
game. He seems to have patronized good Chess players on par 
with poets and scholars. The most famous Chess champion of the 
Raya’s period was certain Timmanna of the Bodducherla family. 
Krishnadevaraya was defeated by Timmanna in Chess game on 
many occasions. The king was greatly impressed with the skill 
and talent of Timmanna and granted him the village Koppolu as 
an Agrahara.“ Dice was also a popular game in Vijayanagara. 


According to an inscription? dated 1514C.E. peopleused to enjoy 
watching drama shows. Nattuvanagayya, son of Chegayya a 
contemporary of Krishnadevaraya was a great drama player. He 
used to enact in a drama called ‘Tayikonda Nataka’, and his 
daughter was also a great patri or actress. The bommalata or 
tholubammalata or shadow play was also very popular show during 
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Vijayanagara period. According to Kavidevendra of Lilavati he 
wrote this on the request of Bommalata kala (Art/ Technique of 
arranging various toys), son of Bommalata Virupaksha, who was 
the confidential servant of the emperor Srikrishnadevaraya and 
his successor Achyutadevaraya.* The Bommalata like Y akshagana 
was staged at the night in a temporary shed. The performance of 
the shadow play lasted throughout the night and it came to an 
end of day-break.* 


In Manucharitra and Vasucharitra also the poets referred 
about N atakasalas or theaters, where plays were enacted. It seems 
at rural level ‘Natakas’ provided great entertainment to various 
sections of people. Devadasis and courtesans also attracted various 
sections through their dance and singing. 


Sports and Games during Qutub Shahi Age: 


The Conquest of Andhra Desa by Delhi Sultanate forces in 
the year 1323.C.E, was so significant from the cultural impact on 
Andhra society, but the foundation of Qutub Shahi kingdom in 
1518 C.E, with Golconda as their Imperial head quarters and the 
construction of Hyderabad City by Muhammad-Quli-Qutb Shah 
(1580-1612.C.E.) and the Qutub Shahi relations with Iran and 
other Central Asian rulers brought their culture to Andhradesa. 
The food habits, dress style, house construction, decoration, 
marriage system, philosophical thinking, games and sports of this 
region also has undergone significant changes. 


After the establishment of Bahamani rule at Gulbarga in 
1347 CE,, the culture of native Kannad, Marati and Telugu people 
was influenced in every field. Food, Dress, Language, Philosophical 
ideas etc. were deeply influenced. The Qutub shahi’s stood as the 
guardians of Hindu- Muslims unity and Promoters of ‘Composite 
culture’ in this region. Singing Muharram songs and dancing by 
male members on the eve of Moharram or ‘Peerlapanduga’ by 
Hindu and Muslims became a unique feature of Qutbshai period. 
Qavvalis, Gazals, Mushiaras of Qutbshahis times provided great 
entertainment to all the sections. 


Telugu Literary works such as Vijayanthi Vilasam, Y ayathi 
Charitam, Thapathi Samvara Nophakyanam, Suksaptathi, and 
H amsavimsati are providing details about the socio religious life 
of the people of Andhradesa. There are references about games 
and sports played by boys, girls, men, women, rulers and their 
officials, 


Thus the above researches reveal that in medieval times 
performing arts/ sports and games are not played for money or 
medals, but to keep the body and mind fit and also to make the 
life more delightful. 
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Birth Related Ceremonies of Lambada Community in 
Telangana 


B. Hathiram 


Among the tribals inhabiting the plains of Tedangana, the 
Lambadas are the largest group. Generally they have long body 
with near-yellow skin complexion. It is strongly believed that the 
Lambadas were Rajputs and they migrated to other regions after 
their defeat in the second battle of Tarain in 1192 between 
Pruthviraj Chauhan and Muhammad Ghori.?. Later they became 
transporters of goods. It is also believed that as transporters of 
goods to the Mogul armies, the lambadas entered South India with 
the invading Moguls 2. They are found all over the country and 
are variously known as Banjaras, Banjaris, Boiparis, Lamans, 
Lambanis, Sugalis, Sikalis and Lambadas. “Banjara” it is taken from 
Vanjara, means Banjara people live in forest. “Lamans” means 
who sale salt. “Sugali” means who breathe fresh air. “Lambada” 
means one who has long body. They speak their own language 
known as Gor Boli. 


They are listed as Scheduled Castes in the states of 
Karnataka, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi, as Backward Classes in 
Maharashtra, Punjab and Madhya Pradesh, and as Scheduled 
Tribes in Orissa and Bihar. The erstwhile state of Andhra Pradesh 
has classified them as Scheduled Tribes from 1956 in the coastal 
Andhra region, and from July 1977 in Telangana’. After the 
formation of separate states of Andhra Pradesh and Telangana 
on 2nd June 2014, their population in Telangana is 20.46 lakhs or 
5.81% of the overall population of the state. 


Rituals of Child Birth in Yester Years: 


Birth is the first stage in Man’s life journey. There are a 
variety of rituals associated with the birth of a child in every society 
across the world, and the Lambada society is no exception. No 
wealth can assuage the grief of a couple that has no offspring. 
According to asaying, amale offspring helps his parents to escape 
eternal hell. The mythologies are replete with descriptions of 
various rituals performed to appease the gods of Hindu pantheon 
to beget an offspring. The folk literature depicts the hardships 
suffered by women to bear children. “A woman’s life is fruitful 
only if she bears a child” is an adage that is applied across the 
cultures. The Lambadas feed their pregnant women with nutritious 
food that includes meat. It is their belief that the pregnant women 
desirous of eating meat bear sons. They do not perform any special 
ceremonies for the pregnant women unlike others in the society, 
nor do they have the tradition of the pregnant woman’s parents 
bringing her home and taking care of her health during the first 


pregnancy. 
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Generally, the pregnant Lambada women do not consult 
any doctors, but follow the advice of the midwife within the tribe 
known as Dayi and consume the natural medicines she advises. 
They eat the soil picked-up from the bund of the nearby lake for 
testes. It is not possible for these nomadic tribals to either serve the 
food the pregnant woman nourishes or to take enough care of 
her. She will have to toil until child birth. The delivery is 
administered by a Lambada midwife. Being nomadic in nature, 
they fetch the midwife almost a month before the date of delivery 
from the village she presently resides. She stays with the family 
taking care of the pregnant woman. Such practices can also be 
seen in some other tribes and castes too for example BudigaJangalu 


When the woman starts experiencing labour pains, she is 
made to sit with her back to the post that supports the hut. The 
woman was all forced to delivering a child. To enable quicker 
delivery, the midwife applies pressure on the woman’s back. 
Immediately after the birth of the child, the midwife severs the 
umbilical cord with a sickle and buries it along with a coin and a 
little flour in a corner where the presiding deity of the family is 
worshipped. She then places a boulder over the place. This act, 
they believe, is to ensure the welfare of both mother and child’. 
The sickle is placed near the child’s head when it is asleep. They 
believe that this protects the child from evil spirits. The Dayi 
summoned to perform the delivery is offered gold and silver 
ornaments and also some grain. If the new-born is a boy, the birth 
is announced by beating the N agara (kettledrum), and in case of a 
girl by beating on a bronze plate. Use of the specific instrument 
reveals the gender of new-born to the people of theT anda (hamlet). 


Immediately after the childbirth, both mother and the baby 
are given post-natal bath. The water with which the mother is 
bathed is drained into a pit dug on the east side of the house to 
ensure that none steps on the water. The jug used for the bath is 
made of brass and is decorated with turmeric, coal and vermilion 
powders. Turmeric, cow dung and cow urine are mixed in water, 
with the belief that both mother and the new-born are protected 
from impurities°. 


The mother is served meat and arrack on the first day asa 
tradition and with the intention to benumb her of the pains of 
labour. On the subsequent days up to the fifth day she is served 
rice, ghee, and jaggery without adding any spices. Later the mother 
is administered by herbal medicines namely ‘Suvadi Kado’ made 
of cloves, black pepper, cereals and dried ginger and jiggery and 
‘Lasan Bhugali’ made of garlic and chillies for recovery of health. 
If a woman delivers when the Lambadas are on the move in a 
caravan, the men proceed further to graze the animals and leave 
a trail to enable the women to reach them. They insert stones 
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between the branches of trees on their trail or they cut down the 
branches to indicate to reach their husband who is grazing the 
heard®. 


The nursing mother among Banjaras always holds a sickle 
in her hand. Whenever she leaves her home, she wears footwear, 
holds a sickle, plugs her ears with cotton, and ties a rope called 
Badana to her waist within hours of her delivery. By tying the 
Badana to the waist, they believe, ensures that the stomach does 
not develop flab. The Lambadas, hitherto, did not havethetradition 
of performing the ceremonies of child-birth, nor do they have the 
accessibility to Brahmins to determine auspicious days to perform 
such ceremonies’. 


Vekalpero (Family Deity Worship) 


V ekalpero is a ceremony performed to appease the family 
deity on the day of the birth of a child or the day next. The hearth 
is the place of worship for them. They light an oil lamp, break a 
coconut, and offer Pongali / Lapsi (rice was cooked with jiggery) 
as an oblation to the deity. Throughout the ceremony, they sing 
songs on Banjara rituals related to delivery and child-birth. The 
ceremony is attended by mothers, newlyweds, childless women 
etc. They are all offered rice pudding filled with ghee and balls of 
jaggery. The mothers present there pray to the deity for the good 
health of the mother and child®. 


Dhaleya Dhokayer (Worship of Food with Child): 


D haleya D hokayer is aceremony to remove pollution related 
to child-birth. This ceremony is performed seven days after child- 
birth. The Lambadas believe that performing this ceremony 
eliminates enmities and the sprinkling of water (Ganga) results in 
purity. They dig a small pit in front of the house at the place of 
delivery. Therims of the pit are smeared with cow-dung; amixture 
of cow-dung and rice flour is placed in the four directions around 
the pit. Some twigs are placed in the pit. Elderly women (whose 
husbands are alive - called M uttaiduvas) gift rice and clothes to 
the mother and child. They then fill three brass or earthen jugs 
with water. If earthen jugs are used, they are painted with lime 
and decorated patterns with charcoal. The first jug is filled with a 
mixture of water and charcoal, the second with water and 
turmeric, and the third with water and vermilion. Vermilion marks 
are applied to the jugs, and a rope weaved out of hair with a 
cowrie shell arranged to it is tied. Three boys and two girls all 
below the age of five place the jugs one over the other on the 
mother’s head. Holding the jugs in place with one hand and 
dropping grains of rice on the way, the mother slowly walks 
towards the pit dug earlier in front of the house. The children put- 
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down the jugs from over her head when she reaches the pit. She 
then touches the twigs in the pit seven times with her right big 
toe, sets the twigs afire and drcumambulates the pit. She then 
washes the legs of the children who have placed the jugs over her 
head. The M uttaiduvas sing songs called Volong and offer prayers. 
The mother then douses the fire in the pit with water, fills it with 
earth, picks-up the jugs onto her head, draws seven lines with a 
sickle in front of the threshold of the house, and enter the house 
with her right leg first. Given below is the transliteration followed 
by the meaning of the V olong song: 


“Suyidora Letani Per Jayes 

Sun Sutalidora Letani Ver Ayes 
Vey Mata M avali Haribhari R akad 
Vey Mata Chala H arobaro Rakad 
Veye Mata Hamsati Hamsati Ayes 
Rothi Rothi Jayes 

Chyarika Chwara Chwarika Chora” 


“With a smile come to us dear Mother. While coming to 
home as a girl, take a needle and thread and if a boy, bring a rope 
made of jute and a bodkin (pack needle).” 


The songs they sing reflect the importance they give to the 
birth of a boy. They sing that the mother shall give birth again to a 
boy. The offerings given to the deity called Choormo or M ooyi made 
of rice flour, jaggery and ghee are then distributed among the 
people attending the ritual’. 


Daagder Nokta (Scalding of child on the Navel): 


The Lambadas have the custom of scalding the area around 
the navel of the infant on the 11" day of birth, with two marks 
made with a needle heated with the flames of a lamp lit with 
castor oil. They believethat it improves the child’s digestivesystem. 
Chanting the names of the ancestors, they offer balls of pudding 
into firein the belief that this would appease them. Water and fire 
are part of the primordial eements of earth and therefore cast 
away impurities”. 


Similar to the Telugu people, the Lambadas too have the 
custom of rocking the infants in cradle. When the infant cries, the 
caretaker sings the following lullaby: 


“H alohaloriya Sojosojoriya 

Bayiro mama Komatiya 

Y adigeecha Hat, Gol Tooper Lavukeechha 
Sojosojoriya 

Pako Guler Kachho Gular Lavukeechha 
Sojosojoriya” 
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“Swing and swing, sleep, sleep little one, elder sister’s 
father-in-law is a Komati. Your mother has gone to the fair, to 
fetch jaggery and dry coconut cups and fig fruits” 


Living very close to forests, the Lambadas go to the nearby 
weekly fair to fetch provisions. Of these, jaggery, fig fruits and 
dry coconut cups are the most liked one for them. And for this 
reason, the lullaby refers to the mother fetching these items from 
the fair. 


Phagalyha Paaderonoktha (First Steps in Walking): 


P hagalyha P aaderonoktha is a custom to celebrate the infant’s 
first steps in walking. All the Lambada women are invited to this 
event. They hold both the hands of the child and help in walking 
while singing songs and sprinkling boiled gram along the path 
the child walks. After this, they distribute turmeric and vermilion 
powders, betel nuts and leaves and boiled gram to the women. If 
itis a boy, he is made to wear knickers, shirt and a kerchief and if 
itis a girl, she wears a long skirt and a half-Saree. The girls, until 
they show signs of physiological changes i.e., up to the age of 10- 
12 years, do not wear blouses?! 


Suvadi Kado (Sweet Soup): 


After the delivery, the puerpera is given a soup to drink 
first in the morning for a week days. It is prepared by mixing a 
paste of seed of bishop’s weed (Known as V amu in Telugu), cloves, 
black pepper, cereals, and dried ginger with jaggery. The soup 
offered to the new-mother (Suvadi) is known as Kado in their 
parlance. 


Suvadi Khuraki (Food for the puerpera): 


The Kado is mixed with a powder made by mixing black 
pepper fried chillies and garlic which is then mixed with oil heated 
with garlic. This blend is offered to the new-mother twice a day 
for a week to provide her the necessary energy to keep away joint 
pains. Black pepper and red chillies are fried and after adding 
cloves of garlic, the mixture is powdered. To this powder, hot 
gingelli oil or safflower oil it is a edible oil pressed seeds of the 
plant, in which garlic cloves are heated, is added to the rice offered 
to the mother. This type of food is offered twice a day for almost a 
week from the date of delivery. This gives her not only relief of 
any arthritic pains, but also energises her. 


Prescribed diet for the new-mother: 


After delivery, the mother is fed a soup called Lapsi 
prepared with rice flour, ghee and jaggery. It is their belief that 
feeding her both Kado and Lapsi cleanses her of impure blood and 
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affords her energy and good health. If she is unable to lactate 
sufficiently, she is fed with food seasoned with a ground paste of 
red chillies and onions. This practice confirms the adage “the good 
that an onion does cannot be paralleled even by mother”. The 
new-mother is not allowed to come to the hearth for a few days 
after delivery. Other women of the family cook the food. Initially, 
she is given only warm water to drink and hot water to bathe. It is 
only after the passage of certain time that she is allowed to do her 
regular household chores”. 


Lattakaader (Tonsuring ceremony): 


Every society has its own custom of tonsuring the head of 
the infant to shave the hair growing from the time of birth. The 
Lambadas have the custom of tonsuring the heads of two children 
- two daughters, two sons, ason and a daughter - at atime. The 
ceremony is performed in front of Goddess Tulja Bhavani - the 
presiding deity of their community. They light lamps, incense sticks 
and offer N aivedyam and then shave the heads. If they have only 
one child, the hair is cut in such a way that two tufts are left at the 
back. Childless couple sometimes makes a vow to Lord Balaji of 
Tirupati that they would make the first offering of hair to Him if a 
child is born. Though they fulfill this vow if a child is born, on 
returning homefrom Tirupati, they offer lighted oil lamps, incense 
sticks and Naivedyam to Goddess Tulja Bhavani and then shave 
the infant’s head once again. 


Motiyar Ver (Rituals when a girl attains puberty): 


When a boy attains adolescence, tender facial hair starts 
appearing and likewise for a girl, her physical appearance 
undergoes change. Usually girls attain puberty between the age 
of 12 and 18 years. This period ushers in new experience in her 
life. Itis said that a pubescent girl is eligible to marry and lead a 
family life. On the day of a girl’s attainment of pubescence, an 
astrologist was consulted to know auspicious and inauspicious 
times. The girl is sequestered for a period of five to nine days and 
on the last day (the fifth or ninth day) they celebrate the ‘Coming 
of Age’ of the girl. However, among the Lambadas, the mother 
does not inform the men folk of the household about the girl’s 
menarche, but only the neighbouring women. In certain regions, 
people feel that it is not wrong to sequester the girl nor do they 
celebrate her menarche, since they do not believe in any such 
impurities”. 


Jhangadena Belero (Adopted Boys are recognized as Members 
of the Community): 


Jhangadena Belero is a ceremony organised to recognise the 
untouchables among the Lambadas as Lambadas. An adopted 
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son among the Lambadas is known as Jhangad or Poloposso. To 
ensure that the adopted boys are recognised as members of the 
community, the families adopting Jhangad spend extravagantly to 
appease the community heads. The head of the community is 
offered two Tolas (one Tola is equivalent to 10 grams) of gold, and 
the entire community is feasted with meat, liquor and other sweet 
dishes. Non-Lambadas are recognised as full-fledged Lambadas 
only after a lapse of five or seven generations, until such time they 
are treated as untouchables and are not allowed to approach the 
community wells or the agricultural fields. During marriages, the 
Jhangads are barred from eating food served in a metal plate but 
are served in leaf-plates. They live in secluded places away from 
the households and are subjected to discrimination. In the feasts 
that a Jhangad family hosts for being recognised as part of the 
Lambada community, other Jhangad families contribute their mite. 
As part of the recognition ceremony, the supreme leader of the 
community heads - Sardar Nayak - heats a string of gold and 
places it on the Jhangad’s tongue, thereby sanctifying him and 
invites him into the fold”. 


Changes in the Present Times: 


Even in the present days the Lambadas do not give much 
importance to the Seemantam (Baby Showers) ritual. During the 
olden days, they had no tradition of bringing the daughter home 
for her first delivery. But, as part of modernisation or change in 
the culture, the parents are bringing home their daughter some 
months into her first pregnancy. Earlier, they depended upon the 
midwives for the deliveries, besides the pregnant women toiled 
until the day they delivered babies. However, as part of the 
transformation in lifestyles, the pregnant woman is given sufficient 
rest within days of confirmation of pregnancy. Upon confirmation 
of the pregnancy, they are consulting the doctors every month, 
and also seeking the doctor’s services in hospitals for the delivery. 
The women of those days gave birth to a dozen or half-a-dozen 
children, but some of them have lost their lives either during 
delivery or shortly thereafter because of lack of medical attention. 
However, the mortality rate has drastically come down. The 
traditions that they followed earlier immediately after the birth of 
a child are not followed now a days. Yet, to this day there are 
certain Tandas that are quite away from urban centres, in which 
traditions like V ekalpero, Daleya Dhokayer, Dagdernokta (hot- 
branding), Jolironokta (cradle ceremony), and Phagalyapadeonokta 
are still being followed. 


The families living away from towns and cities are still 
following the custom of Lattakaader (tonsuring the infant’s head). 
These families in their attempts to appease their deity TuljaBhavani 
offer animal sacrifice and remain awake throughout the night 
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singing songs. It is their custom to offer the infants’ hair to her 
after lighting lamps, incense sticks and oblations, the next morning. 


During the olden days, the Lambadas depended solely on 
the midwife within the clan to deliver babies, since they lived in 
forests away from all sorts of healthcare facilities. The deliveries, 
at times, were performed with great difficulty since it involved 
two lives. After the delivery, the midwife was offered certain 
amount. But, today the situation is quite different. The deliveries 
are done in hospitals where all facilities are provided, there by 
affording security, health-wise, to the infant. The infants of those 
days did not have any such securities due to lack of healthcare 
facilities. Though the expenditure towards deliveries is quite high 
today when compared to those olden days, the present trend 
affords full-scale health facilities to both mother and the child. 
Though this is beneficial to the Lambada community as a whole, 
the practices they followed hitherto during deliveries are given up 
in certain areas, because of modernization and migration to cities, 
there was no proper advice of elders it was declined and neglected. 
Today, the new mothers (puerperal) are not consuming Suvadi 
Kado, Suvadi Khuraki or the regulated food during their post-natal 
days. During those olden days, the neo-mothers (Puerpera) did 
not enter the kitchen to cook for almost a month and a half, but 
today, because of neutral families, they are left with no alternative 
than to start cooking after a week of delivery. 


Earlier, when the Lambada couple could not conceive 
children, they usually adopted a boy through the ritual of J haan gad. 
Such custom is no more practiced among the Lambadas which 
indicates a great transformation in their culture. Although this 
custom is out of practice, they are anyway looked down upon 
today. When a girl attains puberty, in the olden days, it was only 
themother who knew about it and she does not inform the menfolk 
of the house hold about the girl’s menarche, but only the 
neighbouring women. They did not celebrate her menarche, since 
they hesitated publicizing it. But these days, therich and employed 
Lambadas have abandoned their age-old custom keeping in view 
the people of other communities and have started celebrating the 
girl’s pubescence. This could be partly due to modernization in 
their lifestyles». 


Footnotes: 


1B. Hathiram , Social Transformation and cultural H eritage of Lambada 
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Temples of Akaram- Neglected Monuments of Kalyani 
Chalukyan Period 


Saidulu Bandari 


The Musi valley of Nalgonda, Telangana State has many 
historical places representing prehistoric phase of the valley to 
late medieval phase!. Akaram, a small village is one among the 
historical sites which are yet to get recorded of its importance. 
This paper is an attempt to examine the historicity and details of 
two temples of Shiva and Surya built during the medieval period 
and also to locate Surya worship in the region in the medieval 
times. 


Location: 


Akaram village is located on the right bank of the river 
Musi in Shali Gowraram mandal, Nalgonda district which 
coordinates 17°16’28"N, 79°21'13"E. It is about 4 km away from 
the mandal headquarters and 30 km away from district 
headquarters. 


Sources for the historicity of Akaram: 


The origin of the name of the village, Akaram is not so 
clear. According to B. N. Sastry the original name of Akaram was 
Arkavaram which over the period of time got corrupted into 
Akaram~. This opinion suits as ‘arka’ means the Sun god and the 
existence of a Sun temple justifies the name of the village as 
proposed by B.N. Sastry. As the corroborative evidences are limited, 
this premise is near to truth as per the material evidence and the 
context in the region supports. 


Prehistoric antecedents are found in the village through 
the presence of Neolithic groove on the rock, paved in the four- 
pillared double storeyed mandapa (gateway) of the Shiva temple. 
Early historic evidences come from the finding of the Satavahana 
coins from the village as recorded by B N Sastry, though not 
corroborated by annual reports of the archaeology department 
yet’. 


The inscription present in the Shiva temple of the village is 
very important evidence to know the historicity of the village. The 
inscription is in the Tedugu-Kannada language and palaeography 
dating back to 9" - 10" century CE, related to Kalyani Chalukyan 
period. It records the construction of two temples i.e, Sun temple 
on the north side of the village and Shiva temple near atank 
(cheruvu). This is the major source for both the temples of Akaram. 
The unpublished inscription edited by Dr Munirathnam Reddy, 
Director, Epigraphy, Archaeological Survey of India, Mysore also 
mentions about donating a garden by Unigapura Paramesvara 
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Sinnabbanna of Vinnu Vamsodhbhava, probably administering the 
region as some sort of vassal under the Chalukyas of Kalyana. 


Surya Temple: 


The Surya temple is located 1.5km away towards the 
eastern direction from the village amidst agricultural fields which 
coordinates 17°15’56"N, 79°21'46"E. This temple is a trikutalaya 
(triple shrine) facing towards the southern direction with a square 
prakara(wall) having three entrances, one is on the east, one is on 
the west and the main entrance is on the South having double 
storied gopuram (gateway) in mandapa (hall) style. There are three 
garbhagrihas (duels), one each on the East, West and North 
directions. These three shrines are having individual antharala 
(vestibule) with a common rangamandapa (a pavilion with a centre 
stage) at the centre. 


At present there are no icons found in the garbhagriha and 
the outer wall of the western garbhagriha is partially collapsed. 
The Northern garbhagriha is tilted towards west due to settlement 
in foundation. There are few gaps between the stone blocks of the 
eastern garbhagriha wall formed due to the penetration of roots of 
the trees grown on the roof. The stone blocks of prakara are of 
different sizes. The prakara is partially collapsed on the eastern 
and western side. White and red bands painted with lime and 
ochre is seen on the outer surface of temple walls. White wash on 
the pillars are partially visible. There are evidences of vandalism / 
handy work of treasure hunters’ and one such big pit dug by them 
is noticed near the Ganesha statue. 


The complete structure is supported by 18 pillars, the 
longest pillars are measuring 2 meter in length and those of the 
shortest pillars 1.5 meter in length. The pillar is having a square 
pedestal on which there is an octagonal moulding followed by a 
square stem, circular moulding on which there is a disc shape 
moulding followed by square abacus and podiga (top of the pillar) 
on the top. From adhistana (basement)to prastara, the temple is 
constructed with dressed granite stone slabs in ashlar masonry. 
Above the prastara (entablature) the structure is built with burnt 
bricks and mortar was used as the binding material. The size of 
the brick is 34cm in length, 25 cm in width and 7 cm in thickness. 


Gajalaxmi motif is seen on the lintels of the doorjambs of 
all the three garbhagrihas. P oornakumbhas (overflowing vases) adorn 
on either side of the doorjambs. The ceiling of three garbhagrihas, 
three antaralas and the rangamandapa are having geometrical and 
floral designs. The bitthi (wall with pilaster) is also decorated with 
floral designs. A large Ganesha image of 1.5 meter in length is 
noticed under asmall four pillared mandapa (hall) in the periphery 
of the temple towards the South. 
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Major aspect of the temple is the idol of Surya which is 
found in the Shiva temple on the north-east corner of the village 
and a fragmentary pedestal of the idol was also found and it is 
said to have been shifted by the Department of Archaeology to 
the Panagal Museum according to the testimony of the villagers’. 
However, the records and the signage on a broken sculpture 
depicting horses and part of the chariot in the Panagal museum 
do not match the version of the villagers. 


As per the local enquiries, a beautiful decorated Ganesha 
idol was there in front of the temple a decade ago, but at present 
abroken image can be seen perhaps damaged by vandals/ treasure 
hunters. Two hero stones carved on single granite slab are identified 
on the back side of the temple and another two hero stones are 
noticed on the eastern direction of the temple one is seated and 
self-hanging posture carved on black granite slab and another one 
is riding a horse with asword in thehand carved on white granite 
slab. 


Shiva Temple: 


On the north-east corner of the village noticed a Shiva 
temple which coordinates 17°16’41"N, 79°21'44"E. The temple is 
facing towards the southern direction having garbhagriha, antarala 
and mandapa. Shiva lingam with panavattam is on high pedestal 
engraved in black basalt is seen in the garbhagriha. The main 
gateway is having four-pillared double storied mandapa and 
purnakumbha motifs carved on either side of the doorjamb. 
Purnakumbhas are also depicted on either side of mandapa doorjamb 
and dwarapalakas (Door keepers) carved on the doorjamb of 
antarala. The main temple has 16 pillars. A beautiful broken 
Ganesha into two pieces carved on black basalt and standing 
posture Surya holding lotus buds in both the hands are to be seen. 
Nandi with carved bell ornamentation stands in the mandapa. On 
left side of the temple is an idol of Chamundi in a seated posture 
with four hands holding trident (trishula) in the left upper hand, 
lower hand is having a bowl and right upper hand holds a damaru 
(drum)and lower hand holds a sword. 


Inscriptions found in the village: 


The village is having two inscriptions to prove the historicity 
of the village. One inscription is a published and the other is yet to 
be published. The present paper is providing the edited 
transliterations of the inscriptions. 


Text of the unpublished inscription: 


1. calukyapada ..cavaru 
2. samadhigatapancamaha 
3. sabdanmatintaunigapura para 
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mesvaravinnuvamsodbhava 
[m]bugondamujeyaraju[jya] 
llaisinnabbannacaraci[bi | 
[re]nabumauruture 
yadityabayiranipanava 
. du karivuadalayuna 

. seturudugirimcaruvu 

. ki.dukottavanayerdina 

. cenapirienorde 

. ceruvuadisigurdichi(ti) 

. Npiru 


(Summary: It is written in Kannada language and Telugu- 


Kannada script of 9th-10th century A.D. It records the 
construction of two temples viz., Sun temple on the north side of 


the vi 


Ilage and Shiva temple near the lake (cheruvu) and also 


donation of a garden by Unigapuraparamesvara Sinnabbanna of 
Vinnuvamsodhbhava, probably administering the region under 
the Chalukyas of Kalyana). 


Another fragmentary edited inscription is located on tank 


bund. Present this inscription is not existed on tank bund. 
Text of the published inscription: 
First Side: 

1... tyamja 

2. neyam ku 

3. kaumteya 

4. yaka pavitra 

5. paramgana 

6. sujana raksha.. 

7. gadi sandhi.. 

8. Srimatu pe 

9. manepana 

10. tundumalla .. 

11. siya go [—] 

12. kicchinadi na. 

13. ... chilona 10 

14. ... nikodukkunaku 

15. ... brahmaniki nu.. 
Second Side: 

1. Swadattam vara. . 

2. yo hareti vasundhara.. 

3. sasthim vassahasrani 

4. visthayam jayate krimi. 

5. samanyoyam dharma se. 
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6. tumnri panam kale kale 

7. palaniyobhavadbhisarvvane 
8. tam bhavinappatthivemdra 
9. bhuyo bhuyo yacate 

10. ramabhadrah madvamsa 

11. japparamahivamsa. 

12. sobhuvibhavibhupa 

13. rmmamidamsamastamtesham 
14. samurddhni 


(At the bottom of the first side) (Probably continuation of lines 11to 13 
above) 


javapa - peta 
yanti mama 
viracitomjalire 


(Summary: the undated edited inscription found on the tank bund 
of the village seems to states about the land donation by (name 
lost) to god (name lost))°®. 


Conclusion: 


This village Akaram has a prehistoric and early historic 
past though the evidences found till now are not too many. But 
medieval past is rich as the Sun temple and Sun worship can be 
put in the historical context as pre-Kalyani Chalukyan and Kalyani 
Chalukyan periods has many records of sun worship in this region 
as is evidenced from Chandupatla, which records installation of 
Adityadevara at that village’.Secondly, the present paper is 
providing a new unedited inscription which is an addition to the 
corpus of epigraphy of medieval period in general and Telangana 
state in particular. In this context, this paper brings this 
unpublished epigraph of Akaram into light and emphasises on 
the history of this village, with an underlying noteon conservation 
and preservation of the monuments of the village 
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Going Back to the Roots: NEP-2020 Case of Combine 
Ancient Wisdom and Modern Education 


Suresh Anuganti 


National Education Policy-2020 (NEP-2020) which came 
into force last year has generated a lot of curiosity, debate and 
exchange of ideas among academic circles across the nation. Some 
scholars are skeptical about the proposed refurbishment of the 
entire education system by reengineering it around the Indian 
ancient wisdom. NEP-2020 recognized the importance of a 
countries education system to be rooted in its own heritage, 
knowledge traditions, cultural values, ethical moorings, ethnic 
practices etc., to build a robust education and eco-system which 
contributes in producing self reliant and confidant future citizens. 


It envisaged the rich heritage of ancient Indian Knowledge 
as a guiding light for the future education transformation?. It 
observed that “The aim of education in ancient India was not 
just the acquisition of knowledge, as preparation for life in this 
world or life beyond schooling, but for complete realization 
and liberation of the self’*. Therefore, it gavea call to not only to 
nurture and preserve of the rich legacy of our ancestors 
achievements for posterity but also to be researched, enhanced 
and put to new uses through our education system. NEP - 2020 
is aspiring to transform our educational landscape by adopting 
several changes. Ancient Indian wisdom will be the fulcrum of 
such changes. Several conditions and contexts are also providing 
rational ground to transform our education system in this line. 
This paper is an attempt to trace the relevance of ancient Indian 
education in present day as well as analyze various elements of 
ancient education system which can be adopted to make our 
education system rooted in Indian ethos yet being compatible with 
21* century fast changing world needs. 


Tracing the relevance of ancient Indian education in present 
day context: 


India had a rich history in the areas of education, culture, 
wealth and humanity. Though many schools of thoughts - Vedic, 
Buddhist, Jain, Charvaka, etc., - contributed for the Indian ancient 
education system to grow into apex level, Vedic school of thought 
had a profound influence which was predominant up to Muslim 
and colonial rule cameinto existencein our country. Therelevance 
of ancient Indian education system can be traced the merits it 
could offer to present fast paced world. 


Aim of life: 
Earlier people were driven by spiritual and humanistic 
values rather than that of materialistic. Worldly pleasures cause 
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competition among human beings. Student’s mad rush for securing 
more marks, adult’s race for money and worldly things, etc., are 
the best examples for such frictions between human beings works 
against social cohesion. An individual’s perception of aim of life 
and purpose of life are the key ingredients which decides his 
behavior, conduct, acts, value system etc. Education should act as 
a catalyst in maintaining a balance between spiritualistic and 
materialistic values. Thus, the physical organism - the student - 
learns to live peacefully. 


Dignity of the labour as they participate in social work: 


Earlier student’s live with the teacher in his residence 
generally known as Gurukulam or Ashram It was the sacred duty 
of all the students to help the teacher in performing daily chores- 
collecting firewood, cleaning the premises, supplying water, etc. 
According to the instructions of the teacher they had to participate 
in social service activities. In this manner Vedic education system 
successfully prepared its students for later life which is absent in 
present day education system. 


Vocational training: 


In the present day education system there is craving for 
degrees and diplomas. Education has become a commodity market 
where one can buy a Bachelor to Doctor of philosophy degrees 
according to the financial affordability. The skill sets which are 
essential to perform tasks and vital for the productive work has 
become less important. Ancient Hindu society was sub divided 
into four groups, namely castes, which had specific unique skill 
sets and had been transferred intergenerational in their families 
from father to son though the rigid nature of the caste system is 
condemnable. But, the practical aspects of such groups which 
innovated novel way of doing things without any theoretical 
knowledge is commendable. 


Focus on holistic development: 


There was a focus on holistic development of the students 
both the inner and outer self. Teachers’ efforts aimed at achieving 
the sound mind in asound body. Students development in all the 
domains - cognitive, psychomotor and affective - was given 
priority. Present day menace of rat race for grades, marks and 
ranks was absent in those days. 


Guru-shishya relationship: Unlike the present scenario teacher 
commanded great respect in society. He used to be the most 
reverential and father like figure. But, the status got eroded when 
education changed its form as a free service to the commercial 
commodity. At the right time the recently rolled out NEP-2020 
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emphasized the need to revive and restore the high status to the 
teaching profession.* 


Minimalistic Life: 


The teacher of ancient times regarded all students equally. 
All of them be poor or rich, had to lead the same lifestyle which 
was simple and minimalistic. Students had to give up lust, greed, 
vanity, conceit and over joy. They were trained in such a way 
that they should not gamble, gossip, lie, backbite, hurt feelings of 
others, dance, sing, look or talk or touch the other sex and kill 
animals.° Amidst of uproar over degradation of values all over 
the world, wecan ensure sustainable development is alived reality 
if we train and sensitize students about the ancient practices. 


Free Education: 


Education was free in ancient India. Students were not 
required to pay fees in return for their education or their stay in 
Gurukulam or Ashram. Educational institutions functioned with 
full autonomy free from involvement of any external agency. 
Though society and kings provided support from outside, they 
had no say in any of the issues related to education. The teacher 
enjoyed complete autonomy in running the Gurukulam and leading 
his students towards the path of their holistic development. 
Education was accessible according to the interests and talents of 
the students rather than his financial status. 


Reinvigoration of present Education System in the lines of 
Ancient Education Practices: 


Ancient Indian education system attracted great scholars 
across the globe to India. It was the epitome of excellence where 
foreigners had to undergo additional training to get a seat in these 
ancient institutes of education excellence. The glory of our ancient 
education system was lost during the Muslim and the British 
periods as the change of political rule necessarily brought its 
ramifications in all soheres of human life. These institutions were 
destroyed by the intolerant rulers as they were desirous to 
propagate their own faith. Since these incidents were sporadic, 
the damage was relatively minimal under Muslim rulers as the 
systematic changes in the content and intent of the education 
system were brought by the British colonial rule. These changes in 
the education system were chiefly to serve their imperial purposes 
rather than enlighten Indian masses. The broad aims of education 
- self actualization, cultural training, socialization, holistic 
development of the students, etc., - were relegated aback and as 
an instrument education under the British rule was used merely 
to produce clerical agents who help the British in governing the 
vast country. The post-independence period witnessed many 
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educational policies which are rather tandem with the colonial 
education system. The proposed National Educational Policy - 
2020 timely recognized this lacuna and envisaged an education 
system which is fathomed in ancient Indian culture and ethos yet, 
relevant to contemporary world needs. 


Reinstate of multi-disciplinary Education: 


Multi-disciplinary education is not anew phenomenon to 
India. In ancient India all the branches of creative human 
endeavors are considered various types of ‘arts’or kalas,. Numerous 
works were found depicting such kalas. “Banabhatta’s in his 
K adambari described the 64 kalas or wherein atruly educated person 
was described as one who mastered all the 64 kalas. These kalas 
included music, dance, painting, sculpture, languages and 
literature, in addition to subjects such as engineering and 
mathematics as well as vocational subjects such as carpentry.”® 
The rapid scientific progress necessitated human capital which 
has awareness of all the domains of learning, no matter under 
which branch one falls, along with an in-depth understanding of 
the specialized domain. 


Promotion of multi-lingual learning with enhanced emphasis 
on mother tongue Education: 


India is a treasure trove of languages. Language is just not 
a medium used to communicate with others, it encapsulates the 
centuries-old culture, traditions and wisdom earned over the 
period. As it was emphasized in NEP-2020, “...many developed 
countries around the world amply demonstrated, being well 
educated in one’s language, culture, and traditions is not a 
detriment but indeed a huge benefit to educational, social, and 
technological advancement”.’ Indian classical languages possess 
vast treasures of knowledge relating to all disciplines from 
languages to engineering to technology. Sanskrit and other classical 
languages such as Tamil, Tedugu, Kannada, Malayalam, etc., were 
having extensive literature which must be preserved for enrichment 
of posterity. 


Leveraging peer learning strategy: 


Monitorial system where a bright or elder student was 
assigned the responsibility of teaching to the students having 
problem in their studies was an age old practicein Gurukula system. 
An old Indian saying incisively states that “Knowledge is the only 
quantity that increases for oneself when one gives it away to 
others”.’ By leveraging this strategy many developed nations reaped 
several benefits particularly in primary education level. Toimprove 
the learning outcomes and as well as address the learning crisis 
problem peer tutoring can be the best tool as it was proposed in 
the NEP-2020. 
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Promoting the idea of lifelong leaning: 


There were many instances to prove that learning had 
barriers with regard to age and place in ancient India. “The 
prenatal learning of Abhimanyu (Mahabharata) and Prahalada, 
lullabies of Madalasa, Lord Krishna’s life-changing sermons to 
Arjuna (The Bhagavad Gita) on the battlefield highlights our key 
understanding of learning irrespective of any barriers of age or 
place”.? Modern world is full of uncertainty which makes lifelong 
learning as a necessary precursor to earn livelihood. 


Conclusion: 


The timely proposals in the form of NEP-2020, though 
righteous in nature and laudable, need great efforts to translate 
them into reality. It demands collective enhanced budgetary 
allocation, collective and coordinated efforts, systematic planning, 
increased infrastructural facilities and particularly great deal of 
perseverance on the part of all the stakeholders. It is better late 
than never, through the National Education Policy 2020 the 
elements of the Indian ancient education system in the verge of 
implementation, but how far they will be put into practice with 
the letter and spirit is need to be seen. 
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Revamping Tourism Industry Post Covid-19 
Reena Esther Rani. J 


“In these times of uncertainty and volatility, tourism remains a reliable 
economic sector”- UNWTO Secretary-General Zurab Pololikashvili 


Introduction: 


Tourism Industry has been playing a key role in shaping 
thelives of both host communities and tourists. It has been asource 
of livelihood for billions of people. Due to Covid’19 pandemic all 
the intervening sectors are struggling to meet their ends. From 
street vendors to big airlines, every sector is struggling to run their 
business. As per the United N ations World Tourism Organization’s 
Report for the year 2021, there is one billion fewer international 
tourists and there was a loss of $1.3 trillion in export revenues. 
More than 100 to 120 million direct tourism jobs are at risk. In 
order to come back stronger, companies belonging to the tourism 
industry like travel agency, hotels and airlines should reengineer 
their business mode! as they return to full soeed. Companies have 
to be proactive to take the first mover advantage to reap the fullest 
of benefits. 


Covid 19’s initial impact: 


Prabanjaguru states as follows. “It all started like it was a 
small threat. Industry treated covid as an epidemic, only within 
the vicinity of Wuhan. Some tourists started postponing their trips 
to China. MICE tourism bookings got cancelled. Ticketing teams 
got panicked as rescheduling and cancellations were on the rise. 
The customers started asking for refunds. The companies who 
have paid advances asked for their money back. It was high time 
before the industry could realise the seriousness of the situation.” 
(Prabanjaguru,2020). As Covid-19 started spreading between 
March and December 2020 the number of international tourist 
arrivals began to decline to 84 %, As tourism industry coexists 
with other sectors, drop in tourism industry had domino effect in 
all industries and the economic losses ranged from $1.7 trillion to 
$2.4 trillion in 2021.Such data speaks volumes and highlights the 
importance of restarting and revamping tourism industry at the 
earliest. 


Covid 19’s impact inside Tourism Industry: 


The industry suffered substantial financial loss. There were 
pay cuts, firing (removal) of employees. For their survival, some 
companies started taking destination training courses, summer 
internship programmes by collecting fees from students, few 
companies shut their offices and some more started selling their 
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office spaces. Some companies started selling masks and personal 
protection kits. Staffs were working remotely. There prevailed lots 
of uncertainty in the minds of management and staff. Some 
tourism professionals started leaving the industry and joined as 
executives in online shopping portals and web-based industries. 


Covid 19 and mental health: 


Covid threat caused anxiety, fear, worry and stress in the 
minds of people as there was no clue what the future has in store 
for them. It is normal that people are experiencing this stigma 
towards travel and not getting out of their homes. People also 
stopped commuting to work as organisations offered work from 
home, children being home-schooled, wide spread temporary 
unemployment and lack of physical contact between people are 
the new harsh realities which we are facing on a day to day basis. 
Travelling is the least priority in the minds of the people 


Tourists’ Risk Perceptions during Covid-19 Pandemic: 


Perceived risk means measuring the probability and 
consequences a certain event or activity causes (Bubeck et al., 2012). 
There are numerous factors that influence a customer’s risk 
perception which includes individual, societal and institutional 
processes (Neuburger & Egger, 2020; Sjoberg et al., 2004).These 
Studies have shown that there is a very strong link between 
perceived risk and willingness to purchase (N ardi et al.,2020). More 
specifically, itis well-known that risk, crises and disasters through 
their impact on risk perceptions affect tourists’ intention to travel 
in general as well as their willingness to visit specific destinations 
(Ritchie & Jiang, 2019). In most cases tourist decision to visit a 
specific destination is always rivalled by alternate destinations 
because of this risk perception. If a particular destination is lagging 
in terms of high quality visitor experience, perceived safety and 
security, it is likely to be substituted by alternate destinations 
(H unter-Jones et al., 2008). M ost of the risks affecting travel decision 
can be categorized as physical, psychological, financial, time and 
the risk of experience not meeting the expectation (Roehl & 
Fesenmaier, 1992). 


Trends in Travel in Recent Months: 


A trend is a new pattern or a change in behaviour or 
perception in which things transpire. Dueto theprevailing lifestyle, 
political and economic conditions and social media influences, 
there are notable changes in the consumer’s behaviour processes 
and buying patterns. This trend is evident across all industries 
and tourism industry is not an exclusion to this trend. In the month 
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of August 2021 Covid cases started dropping globally. People 
wanted to revivethemselves from all the physical and mental stress 
they have been throughout the pandemic. The trend of working 
from homeis gradually changing to work from tourist destinations. 
Moreand more weightage is given to travelling within boundaries, 
safety and hygiene. Wellbeing of local communities and sustainable 
travel is given priorities. As the current situation was in favour of 
usage more digitalized platforms’ people are preferring more of 
online communication models which useA rtificial Intelligence like 
Chatbots which are facilitating a turnover of about $2.8 billion in 
2019 , mobile platforms and apps likes WhatsA pp have two billion 
users, Facebook messenger has 1.3 billion active users, voice enabled 
technology like Alexa, Digitalization of payments using google 
pay, amazon pay and various other forms of online payment 
methods. In recent times peopleare preferring last minute vacation 
and vacation planning is happening instantly as the planning for 
a vacation is only few clicks away. 


Preferred Forms of Travel in 2021: 
Bleisure Travel: 


In Bleisure travel people combine their business activities 
and leisure activities. These activities are mostly pre-planned. 
Vacations and job-related activities go hand in hand. Once the 
proposed business meetings and conferences are over business 
people start to explore the destinations. “Digital Nomads” is an 
emerging trend among the millennials where free lancers and 
online workers adapt a lifestyle by working as they travel. 


Revenge travel: 


Revenge travel is that when an individual is tired of their 
monotonous life and want to add a spark to their mundane 
lockdown fatigue by getting to any natural based or culture-based 
destination. Due to the enormous amount of stress, the pandemic 
has caused people want to take a break from their regular life. 


Experience based Travel: 


People want a getaway where they can get an experience 
for a life time. People are much inclined to alternate tourism areas 
which involve activities like hiking, trekking, scuba diving etc. 


Domestic Travel: 


Due to threat of Covid people believe that it is safe to stay 
within the borders in the context of a global pandemic, as the 
distance of travel becomes a risk factor in itself (Zenker & Kock, 
2020). The target is domestic tourism (Beirman, 2003; Henderson, 
2008; Ladkin et al., 2008; Taylor & Enz, 2002). Confidence building 
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strategies in domestic tourism is the key to revamp the industry 
(Matiza, 2020). Existing literature on tourism disaster recovery 
also indicates that repeat visitors to a destination may be relatively 
more likely to return in the immediate aftermath of a disaster than 
first-timers (Chacko & Marcell, 2008; Walters & Clulow, 2010; 
Walters & Mair, 2012). 


Virtual Travel: 


Itis a breakthrough technology. When a person is deported 
to a distant land without travelling or fearing of contacting a 
vulnerable disease without spending much on a destination is a 
definite way to the tourists. 


Solo Eco-Travel: 


Of late people are preferring solo trip over group trip, the 
fear of contacting Covid is a major factor contributing to solo travel. 
More than 58% of people are more interested in exploring 
mountains, landscapes and waterfronts (Evolves,2022). People are 
more inclined towards adventure activities like trekking, hiking 
and kayaking. 


Transformative Travel: 


This trend is gaining alot of attention because people want 
to travel not only for their well being but also want to bring a 
positive change in the life of others. Travelers undertake 
volunteering activity after visiting a destination. Tourist also start 
to learn skills like cooking, yoga etc. People have also started 
inclining towards organic foods to transform their health. 


Wellness Tourism: 


As health is given greater priority these days, more of 
alternate medical treatments are sought. Reiki, Acupuncture, 
Homeopathy, Yoga, Siddha and Naturopathy are gaining 
momentum. 


-Sustainable Travel 


Following the COP 26UN Climate Change Conference and 
the launch of the Glasgow Declaration on Climate Action, the 
tourism industry has to follow sustainability in order to energe as 
aresilient sector. As more people are becoming aware of this, they 
have started to make sustainable travel choices in order to prolong 
the life of the planet. 


Key Strategies for Revamping Tourism Industry: 


Below are strategies that the organizations should ponder 
on very deeply to make a strong comeback from the on-going 
pandemic. 
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Accelerate and shift the gear: 


The companies need to stop the conventional mindset of 
inch-by-inch approach of revenue generation as the crisis nears 
cease. They will need to basically rethink their revenue pockets, to 
place themselves for the long term and to get ahead of the 
competition. To make this happen, companies must rebuild 
strategies and take a unique approach instead of being an average 
run-of-the-mill kind of company. 


Aggressive Approach: 


Just like how the Start-ups of the modern age or the 
Investors backed company, work on the revenue shoot-up model 
thetourism based companies should also follow their trend to come 
out in new style. Preferring to act rather than to think would bea 
typical start-up mantra that the tourism companies should adapt. 
A lean team with a target driven approach and entrepreneur 
mindset is all that is needed to make the change. Examples of 
companies with aggressive approaches in other industries is Byju’s 
app whose consolidated revenue grew over 82% in 2020. In the 
mobile market segment, according to International Data 
Corporation (IDC,2020), who accurately assess and forecast the 
size and shape of the key IT market segments, the mobile phone 
market of Chinese vendors has grown by a staggering 142.6% 
which translates into a 51.4% share of smartphone shipments in 
India. The Chinese vendors succeeded, relying on a sales first 
approach and their massive marketing strategies. 


Lean Thinking: 


A lean enterprise is organized to keep understanding the 
customer and their context, and looking for better ways to provide 
it through product and process development. Considering the 
customer needs in Travel sector, the companies can easily design 
the product and process so diligently that all that an employee 
has to do is aggressive selling and scaling up. However, we call it 
telemarketing, telesales or ‘Inside Sales’, selling remotely over the 
phoneis a well-established and cost-effective approach. It has been 
adopted successfully by organizations in most sectors and which 
is creeping in the tourism sector especially with travel agencies 
dealing in business to customer. 


Availing Digital Infrastructure: 


Consumers have become more comfortable with the digital 
approach of brands post-pandemic. But the best companies are 
going further, by enhancing and expanding their digital channels. 
They are successfully using advanced analytics such as artificial 
intelligence clubbing it with their own insights to make better and 
faster decisions and strengthen their links to customers. 
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Purpose-driven Initiatives: 


Companies need to understand what customers will value 
post-COVID-19 and develop new use cases and tailored 
experiences based on those insights. For example, Travel agencies 
can start exploring new itineraries to attract each segment of 
customers such as pilgrimage tourism for the elders, motorcycle 
tours for the youth, activity based tourism for the niche groups 
etc. which were very much restricted during COVID-19 curfews. 


New Partnerships and Collaborations: 


A change in the ecosystem and considering non-traditional 
collaborations with partners up and down the supply chain and 
across the industries can be a new initiative For example, Travel 
agencies partnering with brands like Airport Authority of India 
(For Lounge service etc., Since privatized), Decathlon & Wildcraft 
(Travel related products), Banks (Credit Card & EMI offers for 
travel) will surely boost the travel and increase the bookings. My 
Gate can be a great option for doing ATL (Above the Line) 
marketing activities since the concentration of the Target A udience 
is huge in gated communities. Swift revenue response is not just 
about temporary state post pandemic. It’s the next normal for how 
companies will have to operate. Presuming company founders 
are functioning well, how do they go about choosing what to do? 
We see three steps here. 


Pin Down and emphasize revenue opportunities: 


The significant thing is to identify the primary sources of 
revenue and on that basis, make “life and death” moves that need 
to happen before the recovery fully starts. This may include 
reaching out to target customer or win back loyal customers; 
focussing on customer experiences pertaining to increased health 
and safety; adjusting pricing and promotions based on new data; 
recasting spending to proven growth sources; tuning the sales force 
to support remote selling; assuring flexible credit policies; 
digitalizing every vertical and automating processes to free up 
sales teams to sell more. Once identified, these measures need to 
be religiously prioritized to reflect their impact on earnings and 
the company’s ability to put into effect quickly. 


War Footing Approach: 


During the current crisis, businesses have worked pretty 
faster and better than the normal functioning. Maintaining that 
sense of approach will be an enduring source of competitive 
advantage. 


Consider a Chinese car-rental company whose revenues 
fell 95 percentin February. With theroads empty, company leaders 
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didn’t just brood. Instead, they started the opportunity. They 
invested in micro-customer segmentation (the practice of dividing 
a company’s customers into groups relevant to a particular 
business) and social listening (the process of understanding the 
online conversation about a company or brand like what your 
customers are talking about, what they think, how they feel and 
what they need from your business) to guide personalization. This 
led them to develop new use cases. They discovered, for example, 
that many tech firms were telling employees not to use public 
transportation. The car-rental company used this insight to 
experiment with and refine targeted campaigns. They also called 
first-time customers who had cancelled orders to reassure them of 
the various safety steps the company had taken such as “no touch” 
car pickup. To manage the program, they pulled together three 
agile teams with cross-functional skills and designed a recovery 
dashboard to track progress. Before the crisis, the company took 
up to three weeks to launch a campaign; that is now down to two 
to three days. Within seven weeks, the company had recovered 
90 percent of its business, year on year—almost twice the rate of 
its chief competitor. During the current crisis, businesses have 
worked faster and better than they dreamed possible just a few 
months ago. Maintaining that sense of possibility will be an 
enduring source of competitive advantage. 


Develop swift and intense operation support: 


Dramatic shifts in the sales approach, aggressive marketing 
and demand patterns create a need for equally dramatic shifts in 
operations strategies to create competitive advantage and new 
customer value propositions. The moment COVID-19 is about to 
get over, all travel and tourism related companies would have to 
manage a greater number of inventory/ bookings all of a sudden 
and for that one has to have the highly efficient and intense 
operational support to handle the demand. It’s also important, of 
course, for cross-functional teams not to lose sight of the long term 
and to avoid panic reactions. This present off-time for the industry 
isthe best opportunity for companies to reflect on their old mistakes 
and form a system to overcome it and also considering the sudden 
surge in demand in the coming days and plan accordingly. 


Accelerate Digital Adoption to Enable Redefining: 


Digitalization is something we cannot miss. Technology 
has touched every sphere of life for a common man. Over the past 
few months, there has been a transformation in the ways we 
interact with loved ones, do our work, travel, get medical care, 
spend leisure time, and conduct many of the routine transactions 
of life We never would have imagined that a tea stall or for that 
case any micro industry can have a QR code for transactions to 
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happen. Migration to digital technologies at stunning scale and 
speed across every sector is what is happening and whosoever 
adapts it quickly will have a great scalability in performance and 
delivery along with the revenues. We are witnessing what will 
surely be remembered as a historic deployment of remote work 
and digital access to services across every domain. With regards 
to the tourism industry, companies like MakeMyTrip.com & 
Yatraonline are pioneers in adapting technology. 


Summary and Conclusions: 


Covid has brought many changes in the ways businesses 
function. Change is constant and inevitable. In order to be 
successful, Companies should either follow the trend or invent 
new trend. Newer operating models offering digital solutions with 
quick adaptability modes should be implemented by the travel 
companies. Destinations should be made available at fewer clicks. 
Digital payments should be hassle free. Food and Accommodation 
sector should ensure that there is no compromise on hygiene and 
safety. In addition to reinventing core business, the industry 
should also focus on data crunching and keeping an eye out for 
fresh opportunities and grabbing it imminently. 
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